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ROCCABELLA. 


CHAPTEK  I 

THE  NEW  LIFE  BEGUN. 

Happy  Rosamond,  or  poor  Countess  Rocca- 
bella  !  as  she  must  now  be  called — the 
truths  of  her  second  married  life  began  to 
break  upon  her  ere  a  second  time  she  reach- 
ed that  London  which  in  old  days  had  been 
her  Mecca;  and  which,  when  attained,  had 
proved  so  little  sufficient  to  her  happiness. 
She  had  not  been  able  to  make  head 
against  her  handsome  husband,  in  his  will- 
ing acceptance  of  her  old  neighbour's  hospi- 
tality. Yet  as  they  drove  to  Mr.  Shepherd's 
door — the  next  to  her  own  in  Park-street — 
she  felt  as  if  she  would  give  worlds,  not 
merely  not  to  be  driving  thither — but  that 
her  magnificent  and  gorgeous  helpmate  had 
showed  less  enjoyment  in  the  proceeding. 
.    "My  love.!  "  cried  he,  "this  is  heroic  in 
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that  good  Shepherd  !  What  ?  you  think  I 
do  not  know  he  wished  to  marry  you  !  Well : 
who  did  not  that  saw  you,  ever  ?  No :  'tis 
truly  friendly,  this  placing  his  house  at  our 
disposal — and  a  superb  house  it  is.  Cava  ! — 
ah  !  I  should  have  been  puzzled  just  now  to 
provide  for  you  so  richly,  for  a  week  only 
in  London Italy  drains  us  so  ! " 

Every  thing  seemed  to  have  been  thought 
of.  There  were  lights  every  where,  and 
fires  every  where,  and  quiet  servants  on  the 
alert.  It  was  clear  that  no  direction  could 
have  been  wanting  to  make  the  guests  as 
comfortable  as  guests  could  be  made — though 
(or  because)  the  master  of  the  house  was  at 
home. 

"  You  don't  mind  coming  here ! "  said  the 
Count  as  they  crossed  the  threshold — "  You 
not  Englishwoman  ?  hard,  gidnde]  prude  you 
call  it  ?  Ah  !  but  what  comforts,  after  all, 
you  have  in  your  English  small  houses,  to 
make  up  for  your  inexorable  climate  !  " — and 
as  Count  Roccabella  spoke,  he  seemed  to 
breathe,  and  taste,  and  spread  himself  into 
the  comforts  aforesaid  with  a  sensual  aban- 
donment, which,  if  Englishmen  ever  feel, 
Englishmen  rarely  show. 
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It  required,  at  that  moment,  a  strong 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  heroine  at  recollec- 
tion how  she  had  been  married  without  her 
money — cordially  to  reconcile  her  to  the 
hymn  of  praise  vented  by  her  new  lord 
and  master.  He  was  too  full,  however,  of 
the  satisfactions  of  the  moment  to  notice  that 
effort  on  her  part  was  required :  and  ended 
by  saying,  "  Ah  !  you  English  are  always 
so  afraid  of  showing  when  you  are  happy  I 
My  dearest,  I  hope  you  are  not  displeased — 
not  repenting  already  !  " 

Then  Roccabella  drew  her  to  him,  and  be- 
gan to  tell  her  anew  of  the  hopes  of  each 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  leagued — for 
whom  he  was  acting.  The  continent,  he 
knew,  (how  could  she  refuse  to  believe  him  ?) 
was  ready  to  rise  in  a  thousand  different 
places.  First  the  Austrians  were  to  be 
swept  out  of  Italy  in  thirty  hours,  that  was 
decided  !  Naples  was  to  be  a  republic  I  As 
for  the  Pope  ....  why — this  particular 
Pope  was  to  be  let  to  live  somewhere  out  of 
Kome — and  to  dream  out  his  dream  of  an 
exhausted  religion  fast  dying  out  of  the 
world  (he  assured  her),  but  no  other  Pope 
there  was  to  be  !     A  king  or  two  might  for 
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a  while  be  left  in  Europe  (like  Egyptian 
monuments  on  the  waste  of  sand),  as  an- 
tiques, and  to  conciliate  obsolete  prejudices ; 
but  what  a  new  era  was  opening  ! — what 
life  !  what  progress  !  what  enlightenment ! 
what  brotherly  love  for  all  the  human  race ! 
There  w^ere  to  be  no  poor  any  more  !  no  un- 
happy marriages  any  where  !  no  more  in- 
equalities of  fortunes,  because  no  more 
injustice  !  "  Ah  !  my  Rosamond  !  "  was  the 
conclusion,  '^  it  is  a  proud  thing  for  you,  as 
an  Englishwoman,  to  have  lived  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  such  noble  schemes  of  free- 
dom and  reform  ! " 

What  ailed  Rosamond  that  she  could  not 
forget  that  she  was  in  Mr.  Shepherd's  house? 
She  began  to  inquire,  nervously,  for  the 
Countess  Montegrone. 

"  Ah,  3'es  ! "  was  the  answer,  "  I  asked 
them  to  come  and  stay  here  while  we  stay- 
ed ;  but  he  is  so  ill,  and  she  is  so  cross — and 
so  both  refused." 

''  In  Mr.  Shepherd's  house  !  "  again  re- 
curred to  our  heroine,  as  the  burden  of  a  song 
might  do. — So  she  next  inquired  when  they 
should  be  in  Paris. 

"  Perhaps  in  a  week  !  perhaps  in  a  fort- 
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night — perhaps  not  till  Lent,  dear  !  "  was  the 
joyous  answer  ;  and  then  Roccabella  went 
on  to  explain  to  her  (so  far  as  he  was  per- 
mitted to  explain)  that  the  time  of  these 
vast  and  universal  patriotic  movements  on 
the  continent  depended  on  this  or  the  other 
political  combination — on  the  failure  in 
finance  of  this  or  the  other  millionnaire — on 
the  energy  of  this  or  the  other  missionary. 
"  We  must  see,"  he  said,  "  we  must  combine, 
we  must  bring  every  body  in — we  must 
accommodate — And  there  are  so  many  bad 
people  among  us  !  But  never  mind,  my 
love,  you  will  always  be  yourself.  So  I 
hope  shall  I — We  shall  always  have  an  inte- 
rest different  from  theirs  I" 

A  week  !  a  fortnight  !  five  weeks — three 
months  perhaps  !  and  in  Mr.  Shepherd's 
house  !  But  Eosamond  had  not  come  to 
chafing-time.  The  man  whom  she  had  chosen 
was  of  his  kind  noble,  generous,  truthful, 
and,  having  chosen  him,  she  rightly  under- 
stood his  nature,  met  his  sympathies,  accept- 
ed what  she  did  not  understand,  and 
passed  over  what  she  could  not  believe  in. 
Yet  she  said  to  herself — "After  all,  I  will 
make  him  go  to  Paris  as  soon  as  I  possibly 
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can — I  cannot  be  foolish  in  feeling  disturbed 
to  be  here  !  " 

Roccabella  left  her  early  the  next  morning 
— little  more  acquainted  with  any  plans  or 
prospects  than  she  had  been  the  evening 
before — a  second  time  to  sit  down  and  feel 
herself  bewildered  in  London — nervous  in 
the  presence  of  the  French  maid  who  had 
been  provisionally  found  for  her,  more 
troubled  than  such  a  heroine  should  have 
been  so  soon  about  little  unimportant  mat- 
ters— and  finding,  with  a  feeling  of  amaze- 
ment amounting  almost  to  diversion,  that  she 
could  absolutely  have  digested  a  call  from 
Miss  Grace  Bessell,  as  better  than  the  inert- 
ness to  which  she  was  condemned. — The 
Count  promised  to  return  presently ;  but  the 
Count's  "  presently"  spread  and  lengthened 
into  one  hour — two,  three.  News  from  Paris 
she  knew  was  expected ;  it  might  be  news  of 
the  first  interest.  It  was  remarkable  to  see 
how  one  notoriously  so  impatient  as  Rosa- 
mond, had  at  once  become  so  willingly  patient. 
My  wife  and  poor  Nelkson — which  latter  had 
broken  down  into  depths  of  tears,  out  of 
which  no  cherry  brandy  nor  the  endear- 
ments of  Mr.  Blosse  could  raise  her — had 
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done  their  best  to  provide  for  Rosamond's 
woman's  wants  during  the  days  that  must 
intervene  ere  she  could  become  used  to  her 
new  position.  There  were  bocks  ;  but  she 
did  not  like  to  take  do^Mi  one  of  Mr.  Shep- 
herd's books  from  the  shelf — there  were 
writing  materials  ;  but  she  would  not  be  the 
first  to  use  that  charming  blotting-book  in 
its  tortoise-shell  cover — so,  for  want  of  any 
better  thing  to  do,  the  lady  who  had  married 
for  great  ideas^  absolutely  sate  down,  the 
day  after  her  wedding — to  sew. 

She  had  made  but  little  progress,  however, 
in  the  first  hem  she  had  entered  on  for 
many  years — hardly  aware  of  the  direction 
in  which  her  mind  was  drifting — when  a 
knock  at  the  door,  followed  by  the  "  Entrez 
Monsieur'  of  Angelique,  afforded  her  some 
change,  and  an  object  of  curiosity  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Ushered  by  the  French  maid,  a 
man  entered — one  of  the  men  whom  we 
have  seen  at  Sylvester's. 

"I  presume,"  said  he  sitting  down  unasked, 
''that  I  have  the  honour  to  speak  to  the 
Countess  Roccabella  !  Allow  me  to  offer  so 
charming  a  lady  my  sincere  felicitations.  I 
congratulated  Salvatore  some  weeks  ago  on 
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SO  delicious  an  acquisition ;"  and  the  creature 
put  his  glass  to  his  eye,  and  took  a  stare  at 
her,  as  he  might  have  done  at  a  picture 
which  he  wished  to  cheapen. 

"  Pray,"  said  Rosamond  as  little  nervously 

as  she  could — "  pray I  am  afraid  there 

is  some  mistake — The  Count  is  not  at  home." 

"That  is  why  I  am  here,"  was  the  curt 
answer  of  M.  Bastien,  seating  himself  as  he 
spoke — "  I  wished  to  have  a  little  conversa- 
tion w^ith  Madame  la  Comtesse  when  the 
Count  was  not  at  home.  He  and  I  are  old 
and  intimate  friends,  brothers  in  the  cause, 
and  have  long  and  long  had  no  secrets. 
Miladi,  if  you  were  ever  so  charming,  it  is 
hard  for  a  man  of  noble  sentiments  to  have 
been  deprived  of  brotherly  intercourse  and 
confidence,  as  I  have  been,  by  my  dear 
friend's  marriage.'^ 

"  Dear  friend  !  "  did  the  man  say  ? — a  man 
fetid  with  tobacco,  equivocal  in  his  linen — 
whose  hands  might  not  have  seen  soap  for  a 
week,  and  whose  clothes,  frogged,  and  hem- 
med, and  braided,  and  dashingly  cut  as  they 
were,  would  not  have  fetched  half-a-guinea 
at  any  Jew's  shop ! 

"Dear  friend  !  "  gasped  Rosamond. 
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"  I  should  tell  you  to  ask  your  husband, 
Miladi,  when  he  comes  in,  if  he  recollects 
his  dear  friend  Sebastian  Carlovics,  did  I 
wish  to  be  the  cause  of  jealousy — but  I 
never  wished  to  trouble  a  living  man 
who  knew  how  to  live — still  less  any 
living  woman,  when  she  was  so  handsome 
and  so  rich  (that  is)  as  the  lady  whom  I 
have  the  honour  of  addressing  " — and  up 
went  the  eye-glass  again,  and  again  came 
the  intolerable  look — "So  she  need  not  men- 
tion my  visit." 

"  Sir,"  said  Rosamond,  a  deadly  feeling 
coming  over  her  as  she  crouched  towards 
the  bell,  "  here  is  some  complete  error.  You 
must  have  mistaken  the  house — this  house 
belongs  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Shepherd." 

"I  am  no  more  mistaken,"  replied  the 
dirty  man,  "than  you  have  any  need  to  be 
frightened,  Madame  la  Comtesse.  Or  is  it 
you  are  not  Madame  la  Comtesse  ?  That  is 
just  possible.  Our  Salvatore  is  a  dashing 
fellow — No  matter,  the  facts  are  these — you 
are  here  with  him,  and  you  must  hear  me: 
that  is  an  English  pun,  I  hope,  to  show 
you  that  I  don't  mistake.     I  am  speaking  to 
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the  rich  Mrs.  Westwood,  who  is  in  company, 
married  or  not  marriedj  with  the  Count 
Salvatore  Roccabella." 

I  can  fancy  how  Rosamond  must  have 
risen  from  her  chair  ten  miles  tall  (as 
one  of  my  children  once  described  her  when 
in  a  fit  of  haughtiness).  "  1  don't  know  how 
you  dare  ...  I  don't  suppose"  ....  said 
she.  "You  can  wait,  sir,  if  you  have  any 
thing  to  say,  till  my  husband  comes  home." 

"  He  is  not  coming  home  just  yet ;  you 
would  not  like  me  to  wait !  He  would 
not  like  me  to  wait !  Now  ring  no  bell, 
dear  lady.  Don't  be  violent — be  calm, 
and  listen.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of 
man  it  is  you  have  married  ?  You  had 
better  sit  still,  I  assure  you — if  you  mean  to 
have  any  comfort  in  your  married  life — you 
had  better  sit  still  while  I  explain  what  I 
want,  and  what  you  will  do!" — and  the  man, 
as  he  spoke,  began  fumbling  in  the  pocket 
of  his  greasy  frogged  coat  for  a  letter-case. 
Out  it  came  at  last,  and  it  was  full  of  letters. 
Rosamond  crept  close  to  the  bell,  but  she 
sate  still,  and  Heaven  knows  by  what  instinct 
of  feminine  diplomacy — took  up  her  sewing  ! 

The  needle  and  thread  served  the  woman 
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in  stead — for  the  man  was  puzzled,  dis- 
tanced, and  obviously  felt  it  difficult  how  to 
begin,  or  to  break  what  he  had  to  commu- 
nicate. Her  thoughts  were,  what  people 
she  could  summon  to  her  aid,  supposing  she 
did  ring.  What  people  ? — Mr.  Shepherd's 
servants. — The  hem  went  on,  and  the  needle- 
work brought  Rosamond  composure.  She 
would  say  little,  hear  more,  and  remember 
most.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  Rosamond  threading 
her  needle  with  a  most  dramatic  exactitude, 
"what  is  it  that  you  want?  and  what  am 
I  to  do  ?  " 

"  What  I  want  is,  Madame,"  said  the  man, 
obviously  more  perplexed  than  encouraged 
by  her  coolness,  "  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  the  designs  of  persons  who  will  be 
only  too  anxious  to  do  you  an  injury,  and 
the  Count  Eoccabella,  too." 

"Then,"  said  Rosamond  rising,  and  de- 
termined that  he  should  not  see  how  despe- 
rately she  was  trembling — '^you  had  better 
speak  to  Count  Roccabella  himself.  You  can 
leave  me  your  name  and  address,  or  you 
can  write  to  him,  if  you  do  not  wish  him  to 
write  to  you,"  and  she  rose  and  walked 
slowly  to  the  door. 
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"That  will  not  do  at  all,"  was  M.  Bastien's 
answer,  with  a  look  so  malicious  and  mena- 
cing, that,  in  despite  of  herself  it  fixed  her. 
"  My  business  is  not  so  much  with  Count 
Eoccabella,  as  with  Count  Roccabella's  rich 
wife  !  We  all  belong  to  the  same  enterprise, 
and  I  know  of  his  secrets — some  of  which 
you  too  ought  to  know." 

"This  must  end:  I  will  allow  no  one," 
was  the  haughty  reply,  "to  discuss  my 
husband's  affairs  with  me  save  himself. 
You  must  excuse  me ;  good-morning  ! "  and 
she  moved  on. 

"  You  do  not  know  to  what  injury  you 
may  be  exposing  yourself — injury  which  he 
could  not  avert  did  he  know  what  I  have  to 
tell  you.  Even  he  does  not  know  what  I 
know  about  the  Princess  Morgenstern." 

The  door  was  now  thrown  open. 

"  You  two  are  in  league  then,  Madame, 
and  I  was  mistaken,"  said  the  man  now  close 
to  her  ear,  with  a  look  more  hateful  than 
ever.  "You  are  in  league  with  your  husband's 
old  mistress.  Well — that  is  simple  and 
accommodating  !  — I  thought  you  were  what 
you  call  a  lady  in  England.  On  your  own 
head,  then,  fall  whatever  may  happen  be- 
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twixt  you  two  women  ! — whatever  she  may 
do  upon  you  and  upon  him  when  her 
fancy  turns  again  .  .  .  should  his  fancy  fail 
to  turn  back  to  her  !  .  .  I  could  secure  you, 
I  could  put  her  neck  under  your  feet,  and 
I  could  give  you  a  chain  round  him,  so 
that 

"  Will  you  go  ?  "  exclaimed  Rosamond 
with  a  vehement  gesture.  "  Will  you  walk 
out  of  this  room  ?  Will  you  walk  out  of 
this  house  ?  Whoever  you  be,  and  whatever 
you  pretend,  you  are  wicked,  and  your 
errand  is  wicked  ! — 1  will  not  allow  you 
to  utter  another  word !  I  will  not  listen  to 
another  syllable.  Go  !  I  tell  you  ...  Go  out 
at  once,  and  this  instant,  or  I  will  call  the 
servants,  and  they  shall  detain  you  till  the 
Count  returns  ....  Now  go  !  .  .  I  say 
for  the  last  time,  before  he  comes  back,  and 
be  glad  I  do  not  compel  you  to  stay,  to 
face  him." 

"  Compel !  "  said  M.  Bastien  in  a  low 
voice,  folding  his  papers  together,  and  but- 
toning his  coat  (for  Rosamond's  emotion 
was  not  to  be  disobeyed) — ''compel!  You 
had  better  repeat  what  I  have  said  to  you 
to  Roccabella — you  had  better,  and  take  the 
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consequences  !  If  you  will  not  be  served, 
you  need  not  be  served .  You  may  live  to 
hear  your  own  word  ^  compel^  used  to  your- 
self— and  you  may  live  to  clench  your  teeth, 
and  to  go  on  your  knees,  and  to  submit 
when  it  is  too  late  to  be  sorry.  Repeat  this 
to  Roccabella  .  .  .  tell  him  every  word  of  it, 
I  advise  you !  Meanwhile,  I  wish  you  a  good- 
morning  and  a  happy  honeymoon  !  " 

Thus  saying,  the  man  slid  past  her 
through  the  door,  and  stepped  quickly  down 
the  stairs.  She  followed  him  closely  as  to 
see  the  hall  door  fairly  shut  on  him,  and,  with 
every  pulse  throbbing  with  the  vehemence 
of  suppressed  indignation,  tottered  back 
into  the  drawing-room,  determined  by  an 
eiFort  to  clear  her  mind  of  what  had 
passed,  and  utterly  to  forget  it.  But  that 
was  impossible.  She  could  not  help  thinking 
over  a  scene  so  strange,  so  disagreeable. 
She  could  not  help  saying  to  herself  again 
and  again,  "What  ought  1  to  do?  the  man  is 
obviously  a  miscreant,  who  came  here  to 
extort  money— but  shall  I  tell  Salvatore 
or  not?" 

And,  after  this,  she  could  not  shut  the 
door  to  the   name  of  one    whom  she  had 
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never  heard  her  new  husband  mention,  the 
name  of  a  woman  w^ho  had  claims,  influence 
— a  woman  of  gallantry.  Could  it  be  that 
she  half-hoped  that  impudent  visiter  would 
return,  and  make  a  future  attempt  on  her  cre- 
dulity? that  she  repented  having  dismissed 
him  so  haughtily  ?  .  .  Would  her  husband 
ever  come  home  ?  It  was  noon  .  .  .  almost 
afternoon  .  .  .  before  another  ring  at  the 
hall  door,  and  a  quick  step  on  the  stairs,  an- 
nounced Roccabella's  return. 

"  This  is  what  I  call  beginning  married 
life  happily,  my  dear,"  cried  he  gaily  ; 
"leaving  my  Rosamond  so  long  alone  on 
the  very  first  day — and  such  a  cheerful  day! 
Ugh  ] " — and  he  assaulted  Mr.  Shepherd's 
fire  with  vehemence  as  he  spoke — "  I  am 
frozen  !  1  am  dead  !  I  am  weighed  down 
with  your  beautiful  winter  climate  !  But 
never  mind,  we  shall  be  out  of  it  soon  !  .  .  . 
How  could  I  ever  think  of  settling  down 

here   as    an   islander  ? And  you 

have  been    all  alone,  dearest  !     Have  you 

no  letters  ? Has  no  one  been  to 

call?" 

"  One  " — said  Rosamond,  hardly  knowing 
what  she  uttered  ;  "  a  person  who,  I  believe, 
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may  belong   to    one   of  your  political  so- 
cieties." .  .  . 

"  What,  here  ? — daring  to  come  after  me 
here  ?  .  .  .  You  did  not  see  him,  of  course? 
.  .  .  They  did  not  let  him  in  .  .  Who  was 
it  ? — not  poor  Montegrone  ?  .  .  .  for  I  left 
him  in  bed,  too  torpid  to  make  the  effort 
to  bring  his  wife  to  dine  with  us,  though 
she  is  dying  for  a  little  variety  ? — not  Val- 
piquet  ?  Bah  !  I  forget,  we  left  him  behind 
us,  very  full  of  his  own  affairs  !  .  .  .  Not 
Castel  Durante  ?  ....  the  very  tall  man 
you  have  seen  with  me  once  or  twice, 
who  is  in  low  water  again  by  this  time,  I 
daresay — for  I  have  forgotten  him  this 
month  past  ....  well,  it  cannot  be  helped 
if  he  is." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  the  name ;  it  was  M. 
Bastien  something — I  think." 

"  Bastien !  that  scoundrel!  that/6>r^a^/  that 
fellow  whom  I  never  will  speak  to  ! — Why, 
he  was  the  man  that  took  money  out  of 
Spianato's  purse,  one  night  at  the  society — 
Castel  Durante  saw  him  do  it — when 
Spianato  had  left  his  purse  on  the  table  for 
a  moment  and  turned  his  back  ! — What  did 
he  want  here  ?    You  did  not  see  him  ?  you 
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dkl  not  speak  to  him  ?  .  .  .  .     Whom  did  he 
speak  to  ?  " 

"  To  me.  He  came,  he  said,  to  oiFer  his 
congratulations  chiefly." 

"  His  congratulations  !  the  infamous  ani- 
mal !  This  exceeds  in  audacity  all  I  could 
have  expected  .  .  .  Dare  to  come  up-stairs ! 
dare  to  address  a  word  to  you  1  I  must 
have  Sangro  to  sit  in  the  hall.  I  see — if  these 
men  think  that,  because  we  use  them,  they 
are  to  force  their  way  in  when  I  am  from 
home  !  " — And  the  Count  stamped  his  foot 
with  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  the  like  of 
which  Eosamond  had  never  seen  before — 
What  wonder  if  its  violence  led  her  to  sus- 
pect that  M.  Bastien  had  some  secret  in  his 
possession  which  her  lord  and  master  desired 
to  hide  from  her  ?  For  worlds  she  durst 
not  have  uttered  the  name  she  most  desired 
to  speak — for  worlds  not  have  asked  whether 
such  a  being  as  the  Princess  Morgenstern 
existed. 

"  It  is  these  things!  "  he  went  on  violently 
— "  it  is  having  to  do  with  offscourings  of 
the  earth  such  as  he,  that  made  me  for  a 
while  so  lean  to  the  idea  of  retiring  from  all 
personal  participation  in  the  cause !     It  is 

VOL.  II.  c 
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by  the  hand  of  such  a  miscreant  as  that 
Bastien,  and  not  in  an  Austrian  dungeon, 
that  I  shall  die  ! — They  surround  us,  they 
devour  us,  they  get  at  our  secrets.  They  dog 
us,  they  provoke  us,  they  stab  us  in  the 
dark.  Let  me  see  that  man  again,  however, 
and  he  shall  learn  that  such  rascaille  as  he  are 
not  to  come  near  my  Rosamond — under 
peril  of  being  denounced  for  what  they  are. 
Darling,  you  need  not  be  anxious  about  the 
fellow!  I  will  have  Sangro,  1  tell  you,  to  sit 
in  the  hall  :  and  he  won't  be  scrupulous  if 
he  sets  eyes  on  any  of  Bastien's  tribe.  A 
gang  of  thieves  !  " 

*'  But,  Salvatore,"  said  the  bride,  taking  his 
hand  between  her  own  and  smoothing  it, 
"why  be  mixed  up  with  persons  such  as 
you  say  this  Bastien  is  ?  Do  you  expect  to 
win  the  fight  if  you  employ  worthless  wea- 
pons ! " 

"Worthless!  the  man  is  without  scruple; 
a  man  who  only  lives  on  our  charity — only 
breathes  by  our  sufferance — whom  we  only 
keep  to  expose  himself  when  a  life  or  an  arm 
is  wanted.  Child  !  it  is  the  priests  and 
tyrants  who  have  to  answer  for  such  men  as 
he  is  finding  place  in  the  confidence  of  those 
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who  love  their  country  ;  and  they  shall  pay 
that  reckoning  one  day,  with  the  rest. 
Have  we  our  armies,  think  you  ? — and  our 
generals, — and  our  bankers  with  their  loans? 
— and  our  ministers  for  this  ?  and  our  mes- 
sengers for  that  ? — Can  we  be  dainty  ?  On 
their  heads  be  it  who  have  brewed  the  storm — 
who  have  thrust  us  into  these  hateful  neces- 
sities! Till  yesterday — till  you  were  mine — 
Rosamond,  I  never  thoudit  of  these  thinofs 
so  earnestly  ;  but  now,  ....  when  I  see  you 
sitting  there,  and  looking  all  goodness  and 
purity  and  honour  !  .  .  .  .  If  that  fellow  ven- 
tures within  a  mile  of  this  house  again,  I  will 
have  his  life  !  "  And  he  continued  repeat- 
ing, again  and  again — "  To  dare  to  come 
here  !^  To  dare  to  come  here !  .  .  .  .  0 
Kosan^ond!  I  hope  I  shall  prove  worthy 
of  you,"  and  the  passionate  Italian  covered 
her  hands  that  caressed  his  with  kisses. 

"  Have  you  news  to  day,"  was  Rosamond's 
inquiry  when  she  could  speak  again,  "  that 
you  have  been  absent  so  long?  Any  news  that 
changes  our  Paris  plans — any  other  place 
you  would  like  to  go  to  better  ?  till  the  re- 
volution you  are  expecting  shall  call  you 
hence  ?  "      (For  the  poor  bride  could  not 
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help  recollectinp;  that  a  Princess  was  said  to 
be  at  Paris.)  "You  know  I  must  not  be 
spoiled — as  if  I  had  brought  you  money.  I 
don't  care  for  Paris;  and  is  it  not  very  ex- 
pensive living  there  ?    Must  we  go  to  Paris  ?  " 

]^ews,  yes!  There  had  been  news  which 
had  taken  him  round  to  consult  Montegrone — 
great  news  from  the  continent!  The  hour 
was  coming,  and  coming  soon,  when  every 
man's  coimtry  would  want  him  honourably 
(and  this  was  what  was  m.aking  such  mer- 
cenaries as  that  Bastien  so  bold),  and  it 
would  not  do  to  be  far  from  the  head- 
quarters of  intelligence.  — '^  I  could  not 
breathe  a  week,"  said  Roccabella,  "  among 
those  German  swine  !  France  it  must  be — 
and  of  course  Paris  !  To  be  sure  the  Fj-ench- 
inan  is  half- tiger,  half-monkey — a  scourge  to 
every  nation,  and  to  every  neighbour  under 
the'  sun ;  but  we  must  use  the  tiger's  claws, 
and  we  shall  make  the  monkey  dance  in  the 
streets  for  us — and,  darling,  you  have  never 
seen  Paris.  There  I  may  find  old  friends, 
to  whom  it  would  be  a  pride  for  me  to  in- 
troduce you." 

"  Friends  !  what  friends  ?  "  Eosamond 
would  have  said,  but  her  tongue  was  parch- 
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ed,  and  the  question  died  on  it.  Every  in- 
stant seemed  to  drift  her  out  further  and 
further  into  the  shoreless  sea.  She  could  not 
help  feeling  more  and  more,  hour  by  hour, 
how  little — amounting  to  nothing — she 
knew  of  Count  Eoccabella's  past  history  or 
present  connections. — But  she  checked  her- 
self by  reflecting  that  cts  little  had  he  known 
of  hers  ; — for  she  was  a  noble  woman,  and,  if 
jealousy  was  to  get  in,  it  would  be  against 
her  high-hearted  will ! 

They  were  interrupted  by  another  shrill 
peal  at  the  bell.  "  This  time,"  said  the 
Count,  "  I  will  be  porter,  darling,  and  take 
care  no  dog  get  in."  ....  There  was  a 
moment's  delay  ere  the  hall  door  was  open- 
ed, after  that  an  ascending  sound  belonging  to 
no  male  guest ;  and  next  a  lofty  lady,  furred 
and  feathered  and  shawled,  was  handed  into 
Rosamond's  presence,  with  violent  ejacu- 
lations in  Roccabella's  best  English — "  How 
good  of  you  to  'come  and  see  to-day,  and 
so  bad  a  day !  Rosamond,  darling  !  only 
think  of  Madame  Bustle  finding  you  out  so 
soon."  For  there  in  very  deed  and  tallness 
stood  Miss  Grace. 

"  I  hope  and  trust,"  said  she,    divesting 
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herself  of  her  winter  wraps,  '^that  I  am 
your  first  visiter,  chere  Comtesse !  Papa  could 
not  come  to  see  you,  you  naughty  child  ! — 
he  is  so  busy  for  dear  Lady  Marcia  just  now; 
and  mama  has  one  of  her  extinctions  of 
voice  !  .  .  .  .  Since  it  was  to  be,  let  me  feli- 
citate you  with  all  my  heart  ! — Who  knows, 
after  all,  where  one  of  our  poor  sex  is  to 
find  her  true  happiness?  Who  could  have 
foreseen,  dear  friend,  at  a  certain  charming 
dinner  we  remember,  that  I  should  offer 
Countess  Roccabella  my  good  wishes  in  Mr. 
Shepherd's  house  ?  What  delicious  majolica ! 
Lady  Marcia's  Acis  and  Galatea  dishes  are 
poor  both  in  form  and  colour  as  compared 
with  those." 

Rosamond  found  it  most  convenient  to 
leave  her  helpmate  to  speak  to  the  Raphael 
ware,  which  he  did  with  an  unction  so 
charming,  that  Miss  Grace's  eyes  said  an 
"  Ah  !  "  of  sympathy  and  conversion  to  the 
Italian  cause,  as  clearly  as'  eyes  so  dead  as 
hers  can  speak.  But  she  was  not  in  a 
humour  to  require  many  replies. 

"  This  does  seem  a  perfect  house  indeed," 
continued  the  lady,  looking  benignly  round 
her.     '^  Is  not  that  a  piece  of  Capo-di-Monte? 
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But  what  a  cold  journey,  dear  Countess,  you 
must  have  had  yesterday  ! — Is  the  length 
of  your  stay  in  town  fixed  ?  We  understood 
you  were  merely  passing  through,  and  to 
winter  in  Paris, — so  your  friend  Count  Val- 
pigot  told  us." 

"  How  ?  Valpiquet  you  know,  Madame 
Bustle?" 

"We  do; — a  most  superior  person  he 
seems  to  be,"  replied  Miss  Grace  ;  "  and 
only  fancy,  dear  Countess,  has  gone  far  in 
converting  papa — ^though,  naturally  enough. 
Lady  Marcia's  opinion  in  his  favour  has  had 
its  weight  there.  Ah,  Count!"  with  another 
attem.pt  at  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  her 
dead  eyes — "How  could  prejudice  ever  be 
broken  down  without  female  influence? 
Two  dear  and  valued  friends  of  mine  marry- 
ing foreigners !  I  was  saying  only  last 
night  to  papa  ....  I  never  saw  any  thing 
so  exquisite  as  that  inetra  dura  table  !  It 
must  make  you  fancy  yourself  in  Italy, 
Count." 

"  No  ! "  .  .  cried  the  Italian  with  extreme 
astonishment,  *'Yalpiquet  marry  English 
lady?  dear  friend  of  yours?  0  tell  me  !  tell 
me!  How?..    She  rich  !  " 
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"Very!"  was  the  reply  of  Miss  Grace,  who 
embellished  all  her  friends  for  her  own  sake. 

^' Bah  I— Ah!" 

"  And  high-bred  and  noble — How  was  it, 
dear  Countess,  that  you  and  Lady  Marcia 
never  became  known  to  each  other? — and  so 
English  in  all  her  feelings,  in  all  her  fancies, 
I  don't  suppose  that  before  Count  Yalpigot 
went  to  shoot  at  Marbleton,  three  foreign 
guests  ever  crossed  the  threshold  except 
Capranico  ;  and  he  is  now  more  English 
than  Italian." 

"  Went  to  shoot— Claudian  say  he  shoot  ! 
Ah!" 

"Why,  the  truth   is,  I  do   imagine,  that 
after  Lady  Marcia  asked  him  to  read  Rous- 
seau with  her,  there  was  not  much  shooting 
. .  .  .  The  deer  was  stricken  .  .  .  excuse  the 
old  figure  of  speech,  dear  Countess." 

"She  young?"  continued  Count  Rocca- 
bella  with  increasing  earnestness  .  .  .  "she 
not  ver  young  girl !  " 

Miss  Grace  coughed,  and  was  busy  look- 
ing at  a  chrysanthemum  while  she  considered 
what  she  might  say.  "Not  a  very  young 
lady  certainly,  Count." 

"Older  than  yourself,  is  not  Lady  Mar- 
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cia?"  asked  Rosamond  innocently ;  "I  think 
I  have  heard  you  say  so." 

"Ah,  well  then,  she  look  out  for  herself ! 
That  Claudian  !  ...  But  what  wonder, 
Madame  Bustle,  that  we  poor  exiles  are 
sensitive  to  the  great  goodness  of  you 
Enghsh  ladies?  ...  Ah  !  now,  will  not  you 
follow  your  friends'  examples  ?  Countess 
here  shall  tell  you,  a  couple  of  years  from 
this,  that  I  am  not  so  a  bad  husband,  and 
she  always  have  her  own  way  ....  and 
what  joy  for  us  all  to  be  together  in  Italy !" 

"  'Tis  rude  to  admire,  I  know,"  replied  the 
lady  who  thought  it  well-bred  and  maidenly 
not  to  hear  ;  '*but  as  this  is  not  your  house, 
dear  Countess,  I  may  say  how  much  I  am 
struck  with  the  exquisite  taste  of  this  room 
— Such  capital  colours  !  Such  a  look  of  home 
and  luxury  combined !  .  .  .  The  possessor,  I 
take  it  for  granted,  will  not  appear  while 
you  are  in  London  ;  or  is  Mr.  Shepherd  in- 
tending to  return  ?  "  .  .  . 

"And  when  Yalpiquet  thinks  he  to 
marry  your  friend,  Madame  ?  " 

"  Papa  is  doing  his  best  to  abridge  their 
probation,  I  hear ;  but  Lady  Marcia's  fortune 
is  oddly  left  her."  .... 
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"  Ah,  you  English  make  such  odd  leavings 
with  your  money,  I  know !  " 

Rosamond  was  crimson  to  her  very 
finger-tips  .  .  She  had  been  used,  it  is  true, 
to  hear  money  dwelt  on  in  Liverpool ;  but 
had  never  dreamed  that  she  could  so  soon 
be  sensitive  to  her  own  utter  want  of  it  .  .  . 
could  be  so  vexed  that  Mr.  Bessell  was  too 
busy  with  Lady  Marcia's  affairs  to  be  able  to 
come  to  see  her, — which  Miss  Grace  had  as- 
serted to  be  the  case.  She  became  fretted  with 
the  presence  of  her  guest,  with  the  sleepy 
sound  of  her  voice;  fretted  at  Roccabella's 
liveliness ;  fretted  that  he  could  bear  the  in- 
trusion of  such  a  third ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  she  absolutely  rung  the  bell  ere  her  caller 
had  begun  to  muff  and  to  cuff  herself  anew 
for  the  dreary  drive  home.  But  Miss  Grace, 
though  on  her  feet,  was  not  gone — the  third 
drawing-room  she  must  peep  into.  There  had 
been  a  wonderful  Chinese  screen  there  in 
Mrs.  Poulett  Blackett's  time — a  screen  which 
was  to  be  let  with  the  house — and  of  which 
Lady  Marcia  had  told — The  screen  had 
vanished;  not  so  Miss  Grace's  curiosity. 

"  [N^ow,  could  you  have  fancied,  dear  Coun- 
tess, our  friend  such  a  Sardanapalus  ?  Blue 
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and  silver,  I  declare,  and  for  a  bachelor — if 
bachelor  he  hoped  to  continue,  that  is,  when 
he  arranged  this  boudoir  .  .  .  Lady  Marcia 
would  have  been  so  interested  to  hear  all 
about  this  house,  had  she  been  available  for 
her  usual  purposes,  ^aj,  dear,  if  you  will 
come  down-stairs  with  me — as  I  am  here  I 
may  look  (may  I  not,  without  indelicacy  ?)  at 
Mr.  Shepherd's  famous  Gainsboroughs  in 
the  dining-room  ?  So  often  I  have  heard  him 
mention  his  Gainsboroughs  .  .  .  and  really 
what  we  have  just  seen  gives  me  an  entirely 
new  idea  of  his  taste  !  They  must  be  good  !'^ 
On  this,  without  asking  further  leave.  Miss 
Grace  opened  the  door  of  the  dining-room, — 
enteredit,  and  continued  her  inspection.  "Ah! 
how  sweet !  His  own  ample  forehead,  and 
clever  pair  of  eyes,  but  how  frightfully  costume^ 
with  that  powdered  tower  on  her  head — 
Modern  pictures,  too,  I  vow  .  .  .  not  a  bad 
Eouington — not  a  bad  Newton — and  what 
do  I  see  ?  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  the 
very  original  of  the  Portia  in  the  print-shops, 
that  we  used  to  laugh  about,  and  say  it  was 
so  like  you  ...  0  Countess! — But  I'm  keep- 
ing you  in  the  cold — the  rest  of  the  gallery 
another  day — Adieu,  darling  1 " — and  distri- 
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buting  a  flabby  salute  half  over  Rosamond's 
face,  ere  the  bride  knew  what  was  coming — 
Miss  Grace  swam  out. 

"Salvatore!"  cried  our  heroine,  in  high 
irritation  when  the  door  had  closed  on  the 
virgin — "  If  any  body  is  to  sit  in  the  hall  to 
keep  out  any  body,  I  won't  have  that  woman 
let  in,  spying,  and  sighing,  and  prying  .... 
It's  coarse !  it's  positively  shameless,  and  in 
a  house  where  we  are  only  on  suflferance." 

"Little  woman,  don't  burn  up  so  fast !  She 
like  the  house,  old  Miss  Grace  do;  what  can  a 
vieille  jille  better  than  look  at  handsome 
bachelor's  houses,  and  want  to  live  in  them? 
And  her  friend,  Lady  Marcia,  you  sure,  is 
older  than  she.  Fancy  Valpiquet  marryinof 
her  if  she  have  money  ....  Well,  that 
man's  luck  is  romantic .  .  .Fancy  him  finding 
a  rich  wife  !  " 

"But  it  may  not  be  true,  if  he  never 
mentioned  it  to  you — such  friends  as  you 
are." 

"Friends ! "  was Roccabella's Italian  answer, 
and  his  tone  at  once  became  serious — "friends! 
dear  child,  one  must  use  what  tools  one 
has  to  use.  Claudian  and  I  friends !  Thank 
you  ...  no  ...  he  shall  do  what  I  choose. 
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If  a  Gil  Bias  can  serve  the  cause,  a  Gil  Bias 
we  must  have  among  the  rest ;  and  a  Gil  Bias 
serves  as  well  for  witness  to  a  wedding  as 
an  Archbishop  of  Toledo ! — but  as  for  friends, 
I  have  not  a  friend  here,  except  poor  old 
stupid  Montegrone — and  he  cannot  last 
much  longer — owing  to  those  Jesuits  with 
their  poison." 

Here  again  was  new  matter  for  speculation. 
"  You  have  not,  then,  known  M.  Yalpiquet 
long  ? "  was  Rosamond's  question.  She 
thought  that,  in  the  answer  to  it,  other 
names  might  haply  be  mentioned. 

"  As  one  knows  other  adventurers,"  was 
the  careless  yet  cautious  reply. 

"  He  is  French,  is  he  not  ?  or  Biscayan, 
or  Alsatian,  or  Ticinese  ?  " 

"  Che  im-porta  ?  Of  no  country — one  of 
those  gipsies  of  the  world  who  can  mix 
themselves  up  in  any  thing.  His  father, 
I  have  been  told,  was  a  saltimbanque^ 
his  mother  a  grancle  dame.  He  was  born 
at  sea,  betwixt  Malta  and  Marseilles — 
He  has  stood  on  his  head  on  a  cushion  in 
the  streets  for  money,  when  he  was  a  little 
child.  Then  he  got  into  a  com])toir^  and  so 
into  a  theatre  (that  blood  will  not  be  quiet 
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you  know),  and  they  say  that  when  he  was 
twenty  he  was  very  handsome.  What  age 
would  you  give  Valpiquet,  Eosamond  ?  " 

"  I  never  looked  at  him." 

"  So  much  the  better,  darling ;  I  do  not 
want  you  to  look  at  any  one  but  me.  He 
is  forty-seven  or  eight,  and  looks  barely 
thirty.  Then  he  was  out  in  South  America 
commanding  a  regiment — fighting  duels  by 
the  half-dozen — and  he  was  married  there 
to  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Brazilian,  whom 
he  run  away  with.  He  declares  she  is  dead 
— and  I  hope  it  is  true — though  I  am  not  fond 
of  taking  Yalpiquet's  word  ;  because  if  she 
finds  him  out  some  day,  and  comes  and 
tears  Madame  Bustle's  friend's  hair  from 
her  head,  it  would  be  only  in  her  nature. 
But  I  suspect  Valpiquet  is  tired  of  his 
buccaneering,  restless  life,  and  will  settle 
down  into  a  decent  husband  enough  for  a 
vieillejille^  so  long  at  least  as  her  money  lasts. 
He  has  tried  every  thing,  and  that  makes 
him  so  useful.  Ere  he  joined  us,  he  was 
busy  day  and  night  in  getting  up  a  great 
compressed-mud  fuel  company  to  supply 
the  Mediterranean  fleet.  It  was  he  who 
translated  Corinne,  thouo-h  Lord  E<2rlantine's 
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name  was  to  the  book.  If  his  wife  under- 
stands him,  and  has  any  influence,  he  will 
get  into  government.  He  will  sit  in  your  par- 
liament ;  and  then  will  not  he  speak  against 
the  patriots?"  said  the  Count  laughing  with 
amusement  at  the  fancy  he  had  conjured 
up.  "  I  should  not  feel  that  my  head  was 
safe  on  my  shoulders,  if  Valpiqaet  got  hold 
of  any  secret  of  mine  I  cared  about.  He 
not  know  yet,  Rosamond,  how  is  it  with 
your  fortune.  Ah  !  they  all  think  I  marry 
for  money  rich  woman  ;  and  I  shall  give 
them  leave  to  think  so  !  AVe  not  mention 
what  is  to  any  one — no,  dearest,  not  even 
Montegrone." 

"But,  Salvatore" 

"  Ah  !  "  was  the  passionate  answer,  in  two 
languages,  "  I  not  want  to  seem  a  hero!  .  .  . 
You  know,  Carissirna,  it  is  nothing  to  me 
whatever  you  have,  or  not  have ;  but  we 
better  still  have  no  ^yes,'  and  no  '710,'  for 
every  body  else.  And  Valpiquet  not  to  be 
trusted.  It  please  him  to  be  seen  to  my  mar- 
riage— what  you  call  'look  loell ;''  and  now  I 
understand  by  Madame  Bustle  why  he  w^ant 
to  '  look  loell '  in  England.  Ah  !  he  is  very 
deep  .  .  and  w^e  shall  see  what  comes  of  it  .  . 
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Let  him  marry  rich  noblewoman  —  good 
enough,  if  she  one  million  years  old.  But 
we  won't  talk  about  a  fellow  who  is  only 
Avhat  Fate  has  made  him — Che  voleteP 

"  Such  a  man  as  that  to  be  chosen  for  wit- 
ness at  our  wedding!"  thought  Rosamond; 
but  she  restrained  herself  and  said — "Marry 
a  cold  Englishw^oman  of  quality,  like  Miss 
Grace's  Lady  Marcia  " 

"How,  is  it  wonderful,  dear,"  was  the 
gallant  answer,  "  when  you  have  paid  four 
thousand  a-year  to  marry  me  !  Ah,  don't 
be  vexed  at  my  stupid  jokes  !  I  am  so  glad  to 
day !  Such  capital  news  from  Italy !  "—and  he 
drew  her  to  his  knee,  and  began  describing, 
just  as  if  he  had  not  before  described  it  one 
thousand  times,  the  beauty  of  that  palace  on 
the  lake,  with  the  waters  lapping  the  marble 
steps,  and  the  spires  of  cypress-trees,  and 
the  oleanders,  which  in  summer  time  made 
the  terrace  look  as  if  it  was  crowded  with  a 
procession  of  ladies  crowned  wdth  roses — 
and  the  silk-weavers  who  pattered  by  in 
their  clogs,  and  the  little  tinkling  bells  that 
warble  on  the  surface  of  the  w^ater  at  night- 
time, to  tell  each  fisherman  how  far  the  net 
he  has  laid  may  have  drifted  down  in  the 
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dusk.  "Ah,  it  is  life  there!"  cried  he, 
"and  love,  and  music  ! — and  a  life,  a  love, 
and  music  it  will  be  for  me,  when  I  take 
you  there,  such  as  I  never  dreamed  of  before ; 
for  I  have  learned  how  to  enjoy,  by 
having  suffered  much — and  you  will  do  me 
good,  and  teach  me,  and  tame  me,  and  be 
like  a  queen  there,  among  all  our  poor 
untaught  people !  Why,  La  Montegrone 
calls  you  *  La  Diva'  already!  ...  Yes! 
Yes  !  Yes  !  bird  of  mine,  you  shall  have  a 
summer  cage  to  dwell  in,  such  as  you  have 
never  dreamed  of." 

Could  Ptosamond  after  this  ask  a  question 
concerning  the  mysterious  Princess  Morgen- 
stern .  The  story  of  A  urelia  seemed  forgotten 
by  him  in  the  luxury  of  his  delight — could 
she  even  remember  the  name  of  another 
woman  ? 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TO  PARIS. 

Thanks  to  the  dutiful  sitting  in  the  hall  of 
Sangro,  a  jovial,  gesticulating  Italian  of  no 
particular  age,  with  a  beard  as  black  as  ink, 
and  a  figure  as  round  as  a  tombola — who 
made  bird-cages  all  the  day  long  when  he 
was  not  pretending  to  play  on  a  mandoline — 
and  who  diffused  an  atmosphere  of  garlic 
not  easy  for  a  delicate  Englishwoman  to 
submit  to — neither  patriots,  nor  anonymous 
letters,  nor  Miss  Grace,  made  their  way  into 
Rosamond  during  the  three  weeks  she  re- 
mained, enduring,  and  her  husband  enjoy- 
ing— Mr.  Shepherd's  hospitality.  Miss  Grace, 
indeed,  hearing  who  w^as  at  Marbleton,  by 
some  desperate  measure  accomplished  hav- 
ing her  own  invitation  to  herself,  to  stay 
with  dear  Lady  Marcia,  accepted  by  the 
family  :  and  long  were  the  epistles,  full  of 
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dashes,  with  which  she  favoured  Rosamond 
from  Marbleton,  telling  how  Count  Yalpi- 
quet  avoided  her,  ^'  so  lorapt  up  he  was  in 
her  gentle,  queenly  friend  " — how  there  was 
an  idea  of  his  taking  the  name  of  Fawkes — 
("  Goose  of  a  woman  !  "  was  the  Count's  ex- 
clamation— "he  Fox  already  I  ") — "  how  j\[r. 
Shepherd,  within  a  few  hours  of  her  arrival, 
had  been  summoned  to  Bridle  Hill,  the  seat 
of  Mrs.  Ayrescough,  his  lovely  sister."  The 
letters,  however,  were  more  sufferable  than 
their  writer  would  have  been — Rosamond 
could  escape  reading  them.  She  had  read 
the  vacant  and  vain  and  vulgar  mind  of 
Miss  Grace  from  A  to  Z  : — and  she  had  now 
another  more  difficult  book  to  study. 

For,  from  the  first  hour  when  the  two 
had  become  one,  it  had  been  clear  to  her 
that,  betwixt  herself  and  her  husband,  there 
were  a  million  of  dissimilarities — as  far 
asunder  as  England  and  Italy  !  He  had  a 
grand,  afi*ectionate,  brilliant  nature,  but  she 
had  to  do  with  a  true  nature — and  she,  her- 
self, possessed  one  of  a  rare  delicacy.  Was 
he  strictly  true  ? — It  was  no  vulgar  question, 
on  her  part, — no  school  girl  suspicion  of 
Countess  This^  or  fell9w-conspirator  That; 
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but  there  was  no  finding  out  for  her  how 
his  affairs  stood — what  his  position  really 
was  with  his  own  family.  He  winced  under 
the  subject.  His  father  was  old  and  ill,  he 
said — and  had  never  been  fluent  on  paper  : 
and  then  he  would  turn  to  her,  exclaiming, 
"  How  you  will  make  him  love  you,  Rosa- 
mond !  "  with  a  fervour  which  she  could  not 
help  feeling  might  be  suspicious. 

She  would  not  be  annoyed — she  would 
not  suspect.  This  marriage  should  fulfil  all 
her  hopes,  and  answer  all  her  wishes  !  And 
thus,  with  a  true  woman's  ingenuity,  and  a 
heroine's  resolution,  she  stopped  her  ears  to 
every  thing  that  did  not  please  her,  or  might 
shake  her  security.  She  had  never  (she 
would  repeat  to  herself)  lived  with  Italians 
before.  But  there  w^ere  open  allusions 
which  tried  her  more  than  these  family 
mysteries Half  in  joke,  half  in  ear- 
nest, Eoccabella  dwelt  on  the  ignorance 
among  his  patriot  friends  of  her  loss  of  for- 
tune in  marrying  him,  more  than  she  would 
have  done  had  the  case  been  changed. 
There  was  a  capital  sweetness  of  heart  in 
his  being  so  gay ;  but  she  was  not  allowed 
to  forget,  day  by  day,  the  extent  of  the  ma- 
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terial  disappointment  which  the  discoveiy 
had  been  to  him.  He  was  to  have  equipped 
a  battalion  (not  that  he  had  pledged  himself 
definitely) ;  there  was  money  he  had  pro- 
mised to  send  before  May-day  to  Castel 
Durante;  and  Sangro  had  an  unlimited 
number  of  children,  all  of  whom  looked  to 
Count  Roccabella  as  their  providence  in  a 
last  extremity,  Sangro  not  being  passionate- 
ly fond  of  work. — There  was  no  attempt  at 
disguising  from  her  how  very  opportune  Mr. 
Shepherd's  chivalrous  hospitahty  had  been. 
Yain  was  protestation — vain  were  hints. 
'•  Out  of  paradise,"  said  Roccabella,  '•  shall 
we  turn  ourselves  till  the  last  minute?  Xo, 
Rosamond  I  *'  and  he  showed  her  letters  by 
which  it  was  proved  beyond  doubt,  that 
Mr.  Shepherd  had  never  meant  returning  to 
town  till  after  Easter — letters  (without  even 
a  mention  of  her  name)  in  which  the  Count's 
keeping  his  house  aired  and  giving  his  ser- 
vants something  to  do,  were  described  as  a 
favour.  Unforeseen  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred which  must  retard  their  departure 
from  London.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  wrangling  or  acquiescence  ;  nor  was 
this  the  only  point  in  which  Rosamond  was 
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made  to  feel  the  extreme  and  painful  strange- 
ness of  her  position  by  the  Count  Roccabella. 
He  was  very  fond,  while  taking  his  English 
lesson,  of  rendering  into  Italian  the  precise 
sum  which  had  been  given  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  Grayhouse.  All  this,  however, 
might  have  passed  without  a  thought  or  re- 
mark, had  she  felt  that  she  was  making  any 
way  in  her  husband's  confidence.  Yet  she 
wrote  to  us  cheerfully,  the  short  letters  of  a 
happy  woman — "  happy,"  she  confessed, 
"  because  she  had  had  something  to  give  up. 
And  then,  how  she  meant  to  enjoy  Paris, 
with  Salvatore  to  show  it  her.  Angelique 
the  maid  was  not  to  go  with  them.  They 
were  to  find  one  there  !  Sangro,  a  good 
creature,  devoted  body  and  soul  to  her  hus- 
band, was  to  go  with  them  as  aide-de-camp  and 
factotum.  Pray,  don't  tell  this,"  Eosamond 
concluded  merrily,  '^to  poor  Blosse.  She 
would  die  at  the  idea  of  such  impropriety." 

In  truth,  Rosamond  had  rarely  felt  more 
light-hearted  than  on  the  day  when  she 
heard  the  door  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  house 
close  behind  her.  She  believed  that  the 
sort  of  honourable  captivity  in  which  she 
had  been  kept  there,  and  the  obligations  in- 
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curred  on  her  part  so  reluctantly,  were 
about  to  be  exchanged  for  a  livelier  and  more 
stirring  life.  Ill-experienced  in  the  transac- 
tions of  mankind,  and  given  to  dreams,  she 
did  not  bring  home  to  herself  what  could  be 
meant  by  "revolution./'  She  had  fancied 
the  glory  of  battles  at  such  a  height  as  en- 
tirely to  overlook  the  ferocity,  the  blood, 
and  the  fire  on  the  field,  and  the  corpses 
strewing  the  ground  on  the  morrow  ;  and 
then  there  was  no  battle  to  be — so  deter- 
mined was  Europe  to  make  an  end  of  its 
thraldom.  The  armies,  at  least  all  such  as 
could  bear  on  Italy,  would  not  move  "  when 
we  rise,"  Count  Roccabella  had  been  used  to 
say — the  friends  of  Peace  all  the  world  over 
would  be  with  them.  They  had  merely  to 
blow  their  trumpets,  and  down  would  fall 
the  walls  of  Jericho.  Nor  was  Rosamond 
the  only  gentle,  imaginative  woman  who  was 
amused  with  such  honestly  boastful  prophe- 
cies at  the  time  I  speak  of.  Her  journey  to 
Paris  (out  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  house),  though 
it  implied  bringing  her  nearer  the  time  and 
the  place  of  action, — might  have  been  a  mere 
party  of  pleasure,  in  which  no  possible  risk 
of  life  or  limb  was  involved. 
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The  bright  continental  sun,  and  the  light 
continental  air,  and  the  eager  continental 
face,  and  the  animated  continental  voice,  each 
of  which  broke  on  our  long-prisoned  heroine 
with  something  of  Heaven's  freshness — each 
did  its  part  in  the^illusion.  Every  thing 
that  she  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt,  betwixt 
London  and  Paris,  gave  her  the  delight  of  a 
child — a  delight  there  was  no  need  to  re- 
press; for  there  was  no  cautious  Mrs.  Bell, 
no  super-refined  Miss  Bessell,  to  look  grave 
if  she  talked  ecstatic  nonsense,  or  to  seem 
oppressed  if  her  talk  was  a  tone  more  voci- 
ferous than  the  drawing-room  key  of  good 
society.  Every  thing  was  new  to  her — every 
thing  brimful  of  life,  and  of  a  life  that  suited 
her — since  one  impression  swept  away  its 
predecessor  so  rapidly  that  there  was  no  time 
for  the  misgivings,  questionings,  whispers 
which,  of  course,  had  merely  been  loud  in 
the  discomfort  and  inertia  of  her  position,  as 
a  bride  compelled  to  accept  obligation  from 
a  rejected  suitor.  "  0  Eoccabella  I "  exclaimed 
she,  clapping  her  hands  together,  as  the 
steamer  bounded  over  its  last  wave  ere  sub- 
siding into  that  blessed  calm  for  which  every 
one  has  been  so  thankful,  when  at  last  run- 
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ning  between  the  long,  blackened  piers  of 
Calais  port, — "  0  Roccabella !  I  enjoy  this 
more  than  I  can  say.  I  do  think,  if  I  had 
sat  by  the  fire  ten  days  longer  in  that  Park 
Lane  house,  I  should  have  become  as  torpid 
as  poor  Montegrone,  and  you  would  have 
had  to  send  me  back  to  Manchester." 

"  Chut!  no  names,  little  woman,"  said 
her  magnificent  husband,  passing  his  arm 
fondly  round  her;  "  I  so  glad  you  like  this; 
though  give  me  that  good  Shepherd's  fire 
for  this  frost  y — 2iiidiportere  not  so  bad.  Will 
you  not  perish  here,  after  all  your  warm 
houses  in  England?  But  Eosamond,  I  some- 
thing to  say  seriously.  We  left  Count  and 
Countess  Roccabella  in  England  behind  us, 
la  has.  ^ot  name  our  names  on  this  side 
the  water  just  yet.  Here  we  are  travel  as 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Rochemaure,  and  you 
Americaine  lady  I  married." 

"  But  I  thought,"  whispered  she,  "  it  was 
over;  that  there  was  no  longer  need  of  con- 
cealment. 0,  Salvatore !  do  you  like  to  an- 
swer to  a  name  that  is  not  your  own?  Mine^ 
you  know,  is  yours." 

"  My  dear,  what  is  names?  just  nothing; 
and  prudence  costs  so  little.     We  sure  that 
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it  is  true;  but  we  can  never  be  too  sure. 
These  French  republicans  may  play  us  trick, 
just  as  bad  as  kings ;  and  till  I  get  to  Paris, 
and  till  I  hear  again  from  Italy,  I  have 
reasons  .  .  .  Masquerade  if  one  will  go  to, 
one  puts  on  domino  to  go  in.  Divert  your- 
self with  it,  darling,  and  try  if  you  can  to 
make  American  face." 

Lightly  as  these  words  sounded,  they  had 
in  them  an  emphasis  which  denoted  some 
sunken  rock,  and  reminded  Eosamond  of  the 
new  life  she  had  entered  on.  "  A  masque- 
rade, indeed ! "  she  repeated  softly  to  herself, 
staring  about  her,  as  if  every  douanier  ranged 
on  the  pier  side,  in  his  huge  dark  cloak,  and 
every  screaming,  weatherbeaten  sea-creature, 
whose  object  seemed  to  impede  the  mooring 
and  making  fast  of  the  Cygne  as  long  as 
possible,  had  been  something  wondrous,  and 
never  before  seen.  Yet  when  she  passed 
through  the  police-office  under  a  false  name, 
a  shiver  of  thankfulness  passed  through  her 
that  no  English  friend  or  enemy  was  by  to 
witness  the  metamorphosis.  "  They  would 
misinterpret  what  is  merely,  after  all,  a 
foreign  usage.  One  says  'Not  at  home!' 
Even  Mrs.  Kick  does  when  it  does  not  suit 
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her  to  be  intruded  on,  and  this  is  a  parallel 
case." 

Small  time,  however,  was  allowed  to 
Eosamond  for  casuistry  like  this.  What 
mattered  Roccabella,  or  Eochemaure? — she 
w^as  on  the  road  to  Paris  with  the  being  she 
loved  best  on  earth  ;  and  he  was  on  the  way 
to  deliverance  and  glory.  So  women  deceive 
themselves  for  a  while;  and  so  Eosamond 
heard  merely  with  her  ears — without  her 
mind  demurring — Count  Roccabella's  "  Ma 
femme^  etant  Americainej'  addressed  with 
some  anxiety,  it  appeared,  to  a  passenger  who 
got  into  the  carriao^e  at  Amiens,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  be  inquisitive.  But  if  she  felt 
gayer,  could  she'  help  feeling  lower,  as  they 
got  further  and  further  from  the  ken  of  every 
one  who  mio;ht  have  sorrowed  or  been  sur- 
prised  at  such  strange  doings  ; — and  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  fair  of  ideas — the  joyous, 
brilliant,  noisy,  luxurious  city  of  Paris? 

No  matter  for  the  moment — the  arrival 
there  was  that  epoch  to  her,  which  it  is  to 
every  one  not  so  stupid  as  to  have  no  per- 
ception, nor  so  insolent  as  not  to  be  willing 
to  learn.'  "Holiday!"  seems  to  me,  some- 
how, written  on  the  place,  in  letters  so  large 
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and  so  long — illuminated  letters — that  hate- 
ful as  its  life  and  society  and  usages  might 
become  to  any  resident  who  had  been 
educated  elsewhere,  the  city  is  not  to  be  en- 
tered without  a  gaiety,  an  abandonment  to 
pleasurable  instinct  or  sensation,  which  I  have 
never  found  fail  the  imaginative. — Yet  Rosa- 
mond's entry  into  Paris  was  not  what  Mrs. 
Westwood's  would  have  been.  Her  new 
lord  and  master  had  become  tired  and  dis- 
pirited ; — utterly  worn  out  and  chilled  with 
the  bitter  weather,  and  slouched  behind  his 
cloak; — while  Sangro,  whose good-willdidnot 
mean  competence,  rushed  about  and  shouted, 
and  never  seemed  able  to  pass  the  luggage 
through  the  octroi; — lost  packages,  got  into  a 
rage — and  ended  by  thrusting  them  into  that 
last,  worst,  most  damp,  most  draughty,  most 
sulky,  most  slow  petit  voiture,  which  every 
one  familiar  with  the  French  capital  has 
ridden  in  07ice. — Bumped,  drawled,  banged 
down  interminable  hilly  streets,  to  their  desti- 
nation and  lodgment  in  the  Faubourg , 


^•'out  of  the  way" — our  poor  Rosamond, 
however  strong  and  disposed  for  novelty, 
being  human,  could  not  help  imagining  that 
they  must  either  have  lost  their  way,  or  else 
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been  committed  to  some  malicious  and  slug- 
gish creature  bent  on  tormentinoj  his  victims 
to  death. 

Then,  but  dreary  seemed  the  hotel  when  it 
was  reached — cold,  frosty — searched  through 
by  odours  not  Sabean  ;  the  hexagonally  tiled 
floors  cold  and  noisy  to  the  foot,  the  acrid 
frame  of  the  wood  smoke  ill  compensating 
for  want  of  warmth — and  the  grim  garqon 
who  gave  Eoccabella  a  packet  of  letters,  and 
afterwards  began  to  bustle  about  civilly 
enough,  felt  by  the  stranger  Englishwoman 
to  be  a  not  very  pleasant  substitute  for  a 
female  attendant.  The  alternative  for  this  was 
the  more  disturbing  than  helpful  service  of 
the  jolly  Sangro ;  who  could  not  be  kept  out 
of  the  chamber,  and  who  seemed  resolved  to 
assist  her  in  unpacking.  She  was  numbed, 
jarred,  and  bewildered;  she  thought  she  ??i2/^^ 
appeal  to  her  husband  to  rid  her  of  some 
of  this  officious  small  civility ;  but,  when  she 
turned  to  speak  to  him,  it  was  too  evident 
that  he  was  in  no  case  to  answer  her  appeal. 
There  was  no  good  news  in  those  letters — 
but  dismay,  vexation,  disappointment. 

"  From  Italy  ?"  she  asked  timidly,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
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"Yes,  from  Italy!"  was  his  answer  in  a 
rough,  impatient  voice  which  was  new  to 
her: — and  as  he  read  on,  he  ground  his  teeth, 
and  swore — and  averted  a  second  question, 
with  such  an  unmistakable  gesture  of  pro- 
hibition, that  she  dared  not  venture  it ; — but 
begging  the  men  to  go,  sate  down  as  still 
as  a  chidden  child,  waiting — she  knew  not 
for  what. 

Another  letter  was  torn  open^ — a  second — 
a  third  ;  and  glad  indeed  was  Rosamond 
that  there  were  no  witnesses  to  the  fury  and 
the  despair  which  burst  forth  !  Not  that  he 
would  have  heeded  had  all  the  world  seen 
his  wrath  and  distress. — Yet  he  was  shy, 
and  petulant,  and  averse  to  speaking  when 
Rosamond  tried  him  with  every  tender  en- 
dearment by  which  a  woman  can  sooth  a 
man ; — and  suddenly  crushing  the  papers  up 
into  a  ball,  and  flinging  them  into  the  fire,  be- 
gan to  look  about  for  some  other  object  on 
which  he  could  wreak  his  passion, — so  as  to 
avert  questions  he  was  in  no  haste  to  answer. 
Where  was  Sangro  ?  Out  of  the  room?  Idling, 
of  course,  when  she  was  dying  with  cold 
and  hunger  ;  leaving  them  both,  the  worth- 
less brute  of  a  fellow !  in  the  middle  of  that 
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wretchedness  ! — "What  a  place,  darling,  to 
bring  you  to  ;  worse,  a  million  times,  than 
that  hole  where  the  Montegrones  lived!" 

"And  where  I  found  you  cooking,  re- 
member," was  the  wife's  cheerful  answer; 
for  she  felt  that  the  storm  must  be  lulled, 
even  though  she  came  no  nearer  knowledge 
of  what  had  caused  it.  To  the  fat  Sancho 
Panza,  summoned  with  a  stentorian  voice, 
the  hurricane  did  not  seem  so  terrible ;  for 
Sangro  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  in 
answer  to  a  volley  of  frantic  Italian — not  a 
word  of  which  Eosamond  understood — van- 
ished with  a  smile,  and  a  ^'' Suhito''  that 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  low 
comedy  actor;  leaving  his  master  to 
vent  himself  on  the  chairs,  and  the  tables, 
and  the  fire  that  smoked,  and  the  wind,  that 
came  through  the  door-windows  with  the 
keenness  of  the  blade  of  a  knife  of  ice — "  I 
shall  die  of  this,"  said  he,  "and,  God  knows, 
I  begin  to  think  it  would  be  a  small  cala- 
mity if  I  did  !"  .  .  . 

As  regarded  the  chairs  and  the  tables, 
Rosamond  had  the  courage  to  rally  her 
husband,  and  be  imperious  and  contradic- 
tory.    "AVhy,  what  a  hero  you  are,  Salva- 
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tore,  to  care  for  such  nonsense  !  We  are 
here  for  only  a  few  hours ;  or,  if  not,  I  will 
soon  make  things  look  more  habitable — what 
matter  for  one  night  ?  " 

"After  Shepherd's  warm  house  it  does 
matter  !  "  was  the  petulant  answer — "  One 
night ;  to-morrow  we  shall  go — where  ?  Till 
I  see  La  Morgenstern  I  shall  not  know  how 
long  we  stay,  or  whether  I  can  leave  you 
with  her  when  I  have  to  go  to  Italy — or  if 
we  shall  manage  an  appartement  of  our  own." 

"  La  .  .  .  .  whom  ? "  asked  Rosamond, 
whose  heart  died  away  within  her. 

"jLa  Principessa  Morgenstern,"  was  the 
answer — and  Rosamond  could  not  see  the 
face  that  spoke,  the  Count  being  busy  over 
the  fire — "  a  Polish  lady,  once  great  friend  of 
mine,  and  who  takes  a  leading  part  in  our 
affairs — the  lady  by  whom  our  letters 
were  passed  to  England — ay,  and  some  of 
them  in  ambassador  bags.  The  more  out 
of  the  way  and  hazardous  a  thing  is,  the 
more  she  enjoys  it.  AVhat  a  head  she  has  for 
contriving !" 

"  The  lady  is  married?  "  asked  Rosamond, 
guarding  her  tone  from  the  slightest  inti- 
mation. 
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"  But — yes.  She  was  married  before  she 
was  fifteen ! — Of  course,  she  was  sure  to  be 
married  with  those  vast  estates  of  hers — 
One  of  the  greatest  heiresses  she  has  been  in 
that  part  of  Europe  !  But  such  a  brute  she 
married  !  He  used  to  make  her  draw  off  his 
boots  when  he  was  drunk,  and  he  beat  her  on 
the  head  with  them.  I  have  seen  her  faint 
away  when  they  mentioned  his  name  sud- 
denly. How  she  escaped  from  him  with  her 
life,  I  always  wonder; — and  hoio  she  hates 
every  thing  belonging  to  him, — even  their 
children." 

"Z?^r  children?" 

"  She  is  not  fit  to  have  children,  a  woman 
like  that ; — and  they  tormented  her,  and  they 
persecuted  her  on  the  pretext  of  them, 
and  so  they  tried  to  take  away  her  pro- 
perty from  her.  But  she  is  a  woman  of 
genius,  and  a  woman  of  spirit  too — she  let 
the  Emperor  have  no  peace  till  he  settled 
the  affair  betwixt  her  and  the  Prince.  She 
is  clever  enough  to  have  been  Empress  in  any 
country,  herself.  So  the  Prince  bargained 
she  should  not  have  the  children — not  that 
he  cared, — only  to  vex  her.  And  she  made 
a  condition  he  should  not  have  the  children 

VOL.  II.  E 
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(they  are  all  girls),  not  that  she  cared  for 
them,  but  she  would  not  have  them  ill-used ; 
and  so  they  are  brought  up  in  a  convent 
somewhere   or   other,    and   she   allows   the 
Prince  a  large  sum  a  year  to  let  her  alone! 
— a  sum  more  than  we  have  lost. — Ah,  she 
is  a   wonderful   woman !  .  .  We  were   once 
irreat    friends  ;    and  now    she    will   be  in 
everybody's  secrets.     There  is  not  a  thing 
which  the  patriots  are  doing  that  she  is  not 
consulted  about  !     And  all   the  artists  pay 
such  court  to  her  for  one  word — and  all  the 
people    of  letters — for   she   is   a   very   sly 
woman.     She  does  not  tell  every  one  she  is 
a  republican !     It  is  a  providence  for  you, 
Eosmunda  mia,  that  she  is  here;  for  she  is 
rich,  and  has  plenty  of  carriage — and  boxes 
at  the  spectacle — and  a  salon  where  all  the 
cleverest  men  come.    And  she  speaks  English 
as  well  as  you  do!"  .  .  . 

^'How  old  is  she,  and  is  she  beautiful?" 
was  the  question  faltering  on  Rosamond's 
tongue, — when  in  came  the  waiter  and  San- 
gro,  quarrelling  which  should  have  the  glory 
of  introducing  an  apparatus  intended  to  re- 
present tea,  for  "/a  dame  Americainer  and 
while  the  interruption  gave  her  time  to  think, 
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it  took  away  her  courage. — There  seemed  to 
be  no  end  of  these  new  revelations.  But 
when  the  Count  had  done  all  for  the  hre 
that  could  be  done,  had  again  rolled  himself 
round    in    his    cloak, — had   driven  out   his 

familiar  and  the  waiter after  ^roan- 

ing  heavily  as  a  person  in  pain  might  do — he 
suddenly  fixed  his  large  eyes  on  hers,  with 
a  tenderness  almost  tearful,  as  he  said, 
'^  There  is  so  much,  Rosamond,  that  you  do 
not  yet  know!  " 

^' About  the  Princess  Morgenstern?"  she 
faltered. 

"Never  mind  hei\  except  to  be  on  your 
guard  that  she  knows  none  of  your  secrets, 
though  she  is  not  so  bad  for  a  woman — no ! 
What  I  mean  is,  not  about  the  Princess,  but 

about  me Rosamond,  if  our  politics  go 

wrong,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  we 
are  to  live.  Since  every  thing  was  settled  at 
Manchester — since  we  have  been  in  that  kind 
Shepherd's  house — I  have  had  news  from 
home — harsh,  cruel,  bad,  nev/s!  Why  should 
I  tell  you  this,  so  long  as  it  was  only  a 
doubt  ?  I  could  not  believe  it — I  did  not 
believe  it — I  thought  it  was  a  fabrication, 
as  it  only  came  through  others.     I  wrote,  I 
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said  I  would  know — and  here  at  last — at  last 
here — when  we  have  left  our  friendly  shelter, 
comes  the  truth  in  his  own  hand- writing. 
What  are  we  to  do  ?  My  father  has  been 
bought  by  Austria  ....  and  he  distinctly  in- 
forms me  that,  for  the  future,  he  will  send  me 
only  so  much  money  as  will  keep  me  alive." 

'^  Bought  by  Austria,  Salvatore  ? — Is  this 
so  ? — or  is  it  that  he  is  displeased  at  your 
marriage  ?  Deal  fairly  with  me.  I  would 
rather  hear  all — hear  the  worst — than  have 
any  thing  hidden  from  me.  They  are  dis- 
tressed at  your  marriage  with  an  English- 
woman and  a  Protestant  I  " 

*^  Bah !  as  if  any  of  them  (the  men  I 
mean)  cared  for  any  religion  !  They  knew 
of  it  beforehand — so  long  ago  as  September, 
and  then  they  said  nothing.  They  knew  I 
was  madly  devoted  to  you — that  I  meant  to 
try  to  win  you.  They  asked  me  to  describe 
you — how  tall  you  were,  and  what  colour  of 
hair.  I  sent  a  lock  of  your  hair — half  the 
lock,  dearest,  to  them, — and  then  they  could 
say  nothing — and  then  they  made  no  con- 
ditions, no  oppposition.  Why  they  should 
have  changed  so  since,  except  the  Jesuits 
or  the  Austrians   have   done   it,    who   can 
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guess  ?  Am  I  not  the  same  ?  are  you  not 
the  same  ?  But  they  have  changed — and 
indeed,  my  love,  unless  I  can  get  home,  to 
look  after  my  o\vn  share  of  the  property  my- 
self, and  to  take  the  reins  into  my  own  hands, 
we  are  be^f]:ars !  "  And  with  this  he  fell  on 
llosamond's  neck,  raining  tears  on  her 
shoulder. 

"  Why,  surely  not,"  was  her  sweet  woman's 
answer.  *'  Can  they  have  changed  because 
of  the  loss  of  this  wretched  money  of  mine? 
Can  they  ruin  our  love  for  each  other  ?  It 
is  done — Can  they  undo  it  ?  Do  not  drive 
me  to  remind  you,  Salvatorc,  what  I  said  to 
you  that  day  at  Manchester: — Do  not  make 
me  feel  as  if  I  had  been  false,  or  mercenary, 
or  grasping  in  ray  desire  to  get  what  I  never 
got  before — a  little  human  affection  and 
sympathy.  Come,  suppose  .  .  what  we  will 
not  suppose  .  .  .  any  man  and  woman  of 
good  education  cannot  be  beggars — unless 
they  prefer  to  beg.  I  can  teach  or  do  some- 
thing— and  you  ...  0,  Salvatore !  what  can- 
not be  done,  except  not  to  refer  at  all  to  your 
family — if  it  be  disappointment  as  to  my  for- 
tune which  makes  the  difference  in  their 
favour  towards  you — for  my  sake  ! " 
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He  stopped  her  niouth  with  protestations. 
— 1^0 — she  should  not  speak  in  that  hard 
voice  !  'No — she  should  not  look  so  like 
Semiramide ! — He  was  a  rascal,  a  miserable 
creature,  to  have  frightened  her,  and  on 
their  first  night  too  in  Paris;  for,  after  all — 
Who  knew  ?  his  family  might  turn  round. 
It  was  not  her  fortune,  she  was  sure — sure 
— sure,  — with  a  kiss  betwixt  every  assevera- 
tion.— He  would  not  have  told  her  if  he  had 
thought  she  would  take  it  so  seriously- -if 
she  would  reproach  him  so  (he  actually  said) 
with  her  fancies.  He  was  tired,  he  was  cold 
— and  that  had  made  him  frighten  his  dar- 
ling so  !  The  cause  was  going  well !  should 
go  well.  He  was  satisfied  that  they  would 
hear  good  news  from  the  Princess  to-mor- 
row.— And  if  not,  you  will  stay  with  her 
till  I  see  what  turns." 

"  My  Salvatore,"  said  Rosamond,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  was  saying — "  I  will  not 
say  now  that  it  was  a  pity  you  married  me, 
and  not  my  miserable  thousands  !  You  did 
not  think  so  !  You  do  not  think  so  !  You 
chose  me  not  for  my  money — or  I  should 
have  had  a  sense  of  it:  and  should  have  told 
you :  and  when  you  did  know,  and  could  have 
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withdrawn,  and  every  friend  I  had  would 
have  been  relieved,  if  you  had  withdrawn  .  . 

why,  you  know Only  let  me  try  and 

keep  myself, — for  indeed  I  shall  not  like 
to  live  on  any  Princess  whatsoever.  I  have 
for  years  been  wanting  to  find  some  occupa- 
tion. Don't  be  uneasy;  don't  repent  (if  you 
can  help) ;  we  shall  do  capitally,  there  is  no 
fear.  Tell  me  about  your  Italian  plans — 
What  hopes  ?  what  prospects  ?  " 

"  I  shall  know,"  was  the  answer,  "  to-mor- 
row, when  I  have  seen  the  Princess.  But 
what  strange  people  are  you  English  !  how 
proud  !  My  love,  you  look  an  inch  taller 
than  you  did  ten  minutes  ago, — since  you 
have  got  it  into  that  poet's  head  of  yours, 
that  I   married  you   to  make  a  martyr  of 

you." 

"  I  have  been  a  martyr  once,"  was  Rosa- 
mond's cruel  answer — cruel  to  the  memory 
of  him  who  thought  he  had  cared  so  well 
for  his  widow's  honour.  '^  Believe  me,  dear, 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  so  twice.  If  you  make 
me  so,  it  will  be  not  by  money  this  time, 
but  by  love  .  .  Come,  'tis  ill  luck  even 
to  speak  of  what  can  never  be  " — and  she, 
too,  turned  to  the  fire,  that  he  might  not  see 
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the  workings  of  her  face, — nor  guess  that  a 
woman's  name  was  in  her  ears. 

There  was  little  more  to  be  said  that 
night — or  rather  that  past  midnight — betwixt 
them.  The  grimy  waiter  and  Sangro  made 
the  beds,  and  the  husband  and  wife,  both 
with  hearts  too  full  for  much  more  confi- 
dence, were  both  glad  to  plead  weariness, 
and  to  sleep — or  to  feign  sleep. 

The  waking  (or  rather  the  return  of  day) 
was  rather  wretched.  The  dirt,  dreariness, 
want  of  comfort,  want  of  furniture,  struck 
home  to  Rosamond  as  they  would  not  per- 
haps have  done  had  she  heard  good  news 
the  night  before.— Who  cares  for  a  bad  inn, 
on  a  pleasant  journey  ?  No  woman,  except 
she  belong  to  the  Ramshottom  tribe. 

The  one  bright  thing  in  the  morning  was 
the  jolly  face  of  Sangro,  who  would  be  valet 
to  the  Count — and  would  have  been  as  gladly 
lady's-maid  to  the  Countess,  had  her  insular 
notions  permitted.  He  had  adopted  her, 
with  that  sort  of  sudden  and  lasting  adoption 
which  Byron  so  rightly  attributed  to  Italy. 
He  chose  to  take  care  of  her, — to  look  after 
her,  as  after  something  accidentally  trans- 
planted j  not  altogether  fit  for  its  new  place. 
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His  master  was  well  enousjh — to  live  or  to 
die  for  him,  was  all  in  Sangro's  day's  work  ; 
but  she  was  "  maravigliosa  " — not  to  be  ap- 
proached without  sweet  words  and  tender 
little  cares. — There  was  a  sort  of  protection 
and  good  cheer  in  his  round  smiling  face, 
and  loud  harsh  voice,  and  superfluity  of 
words,  which  Rosamond  "  took  to,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  suddenly  and  kindly.  He  had 
ferretted  out  a  strange,  obsolete  teapot,  for 
the  "  American  lady's  "  use — he  blew  down 
the  spout  to  make  it  pour  out — and  patted 
Rosamond  on  the  shoulder  encouragingly, 
to  show  how  well  he  had  succeeded.  Some 
management  was  required  to  make  him 
absent  himself,  that  Rosamond  might  dispose 
of  the  beverage  thus  assisted  by  his  inge- 
nuity. She  was  determined  to  show  no 
antipathies — to  make  no  objections.  That 
comfortless  place  of  sojourn,  in  Avhich  she 
would  not  have  permitted  l!^elkson  to  remain 
a  night  during  the  years  of  her  Liverpool  mar- 
ried life,  became  a  place  to  which  she  clung, — 
when  the  alternative  was  a  visit  to  any 
body.  Having  lived  for  some  weeks  in  the 
house  of  a  rejected  suitor,  it  would  be  strange 
luck  for  a  bride  were  she  to  be  compelled 
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to  finish  her  honeymoon  under  the  roof  of 
an  old  lover  of  the  bridegroom. — There  was 
something  tonic  in  the  aversion  which  she 
felt  to  the  idea;  and  well  might  her  husband 
embrace  her,  as  an  angel  of  cheerfulness, 
and  good  omen,  and  consolation — little 
dreaming  to  what  the  smile  and  the  sweet- 
ness were  owing.  But  to  act  more  than  she 
felt,  by  way  of  pleasing  him,  was  no  hard- 
ship to  Rosamond,  and  she  ivas  not  unhappy 
nor  ill  at  ease — but  half-bewildered,  half 
excited  by  the  new  prospects  opening  round 
her,  in  countless  avenues  of  mist ;  and  reso- 
lute— no  one  should  ever  have  reason  to 
know — and  how  resolute — not  to  be  jealous ! 
"  You  will  see,  Salvatore,"  was  her  parting 
salutation  to  her  husband,  "how  different 
this  room  and  the  alcove  will  look  before 
you  come  back  ;  so  do  not  hurry  on  my 
account — only  I  should  like  to  take  a  peep 
at  Paris,  if  I  may,  before  the  daylight  is 
altogether  over." 

"  Sangro  shall  take  care  of  you,  and  sit  in 
the  antechamber  while  I  am,  away,  my 
angel,"  was  the  affectionate  reply,  in  a  tone 
which  haunted  the  bride's  ears  for  many 
and  many  a  day.     So  she  betook  herself  at 
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once,  with  more  alacrity  than  skill,  to  giving 
that  bitterly  dirty  chamber  an  air  of  some- 
thing like  warmth  and  tidiness — laughing 
and  singing  to  herself  at  the  novelty  of  the 
occupation,  and  enchanting  her  attendant 
sprite,  by  calling  in  his  aid  in  the  worst  of 
English-Italian.  AYould  she  ask  him?  .  . 
No;  not  an  inquiry  regarding  her  husband 
should  ever  pass  her  lips,  except  t(?  her  hus- 
band. Well,  she  had  done  all  that  could  be 
done  (and  I  fear  it  must  be  told  that  she 
was  sufficiently  fatigued  with  doing  that 
little),  and  she  would  write  to  those  good 
dear  Bells,  and  tell  them  that  she  had 
arrived  safely  in  Paris — and  that  ...  .  l^o, 
she  would  not  write  that  day — her  fingers 
were  cold,  and  her  head  ached.  It  ended 
in  her  sitting  down  to  wait  till  Roccabella 
came  back,  and  in  his  returning — as  she  said 
to  Sangro,  and  often  also  to  herself — not  later 
than  she  had  expected. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  PRIESTESS  OE  THE  NEW  IDEAS. 

The  iiio^ht  which  brino^s  confirmation,  as 
a  part  of  "  counsel,"  was  at  last  over.  Day 
with  all  its  difficulties  must  needs  be  faced. 
It  was  in  no  happy  frame  of  mind  that 
Count  Roccabella  turned  away  from  the 
grim  hotel  in  the  Marais^  in  which  he  left 
"  the  American  lady  "  warded  by  Sangro. 
He  was  waking  to  the  responsibilities  of  his 
new  life,  in  his  own  way,  as  acutely  as 
Eosamond.  Even  during  those  few  weeks 
passed  in  hourly  companionship  with  a 
high-spirited,  high-principled  Englishwoman, 
certain  chords  had  been  touched  in  the 
Italian  mind  which  had  never  before  vibrat- 
ed ; — ready  though  they  were  in  one  who  had 
been  as  grievously  neglected  as  he  was 
finely  organized  and  richly  gifted.  There 
is  a  moment,  with  every  foreigner   of  the 
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better  class,  at  which  the  English  character, 
with  its  repose  and  honour,  its  steady  warmth 
of  heart,  and  its  unselfish  delicacy  of  action, 
looks  very  fair — an  object  for  taste  to  delight 
in,  if  not  for  moral  purpose  to  imitate.  For, 
if  imitation  be  tried,  it  is  found  out  that 
deeds,  not  ideas — consistent  self-sacrifice,  not 
sentimental  eloquence — days  of  uncounted 
labour,  as  well  as  hours  of  display — must  go 
to  the  acting  of  the  part;  and  thence  few 
almost  to  nothingness  are  those  with  whom 
such  impressions  remain  as  superior  to  old 
habits,  and  as  controlling  a  temperament 
more  impulsive  and  yielding.  The  dignity 
and  sweetness  witli  which  Rosamond  made 
light  of  the  difficulties  into  which  they  had 
stumbled,  touched  her  husband  on  the  pic- 
turesque side  of  his  nature  more  than  the 
sight  of  any  dejection — more  than  any  whis- 
per of  complaint,  could  have  done.  Had 
the  bride  planned  how  to  manage  best,  she 
could  not  have  devised  by  any  chance  a 
better  course  of  expedient. 

Yet  for  Count  Roccabella  there  was  no 
getting  rid  of  the  truth,  after  the  first  ex- 
citement was  over,  that  to  have  married  this 
dear,  glorious  English  wife,  without  a  penny 
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of  fortune,  was  a  serious  mistake,  one  which 
might  ruin  all  his  hopes  and  chances  for 
life.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  do  that  for 
"  the  cause"  which  was  now  impossible.  His 
open-handed  munificence  had  led  him  into 
an  amount  of  private  debt  which,  though 
not  considerable,  became  unpleasant  in  his 
present  attitude  w^ith  regard  to  his  family. 
He  had  told  Rosamond  but  one  half  the 
truth  as  regarded  the  contents  of  the  letters 
received  from  home  since  his  marriage — she 
had  guessed  the  other  half.  His  relations 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  extreme  to  which 
their  exiled  kinsman  seemed  disposed  to 
drive  his  political  movements. — That  was  a 
period  of  suspicion,  when  Despotism,  aware 
of  under o;round  heavin^s  and  thunder  in 
the  cloud,  watched  closely  all  who  had 
relations  that  were  in  any  respect  compro- 
mised by  the  club  at  Sylvester's. — We  have 
seen  only  a  few  of  the  traitors  who  could 
report  the  names  of  people  that  met  there. 
What  so  fair  as  to  leave  the  son,  who  had 
been  so  boastful  concerning  his  marriage 
with  the  rich  English w^om an,  to  the  resource 
of  her  riches — for  a  w^hile  at  least  ?  "  Valpi- 
quet,"  said  Roccabella  within  himself,  *'  will 
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have  managed  better,  if  he  secures  Madame 
Bustle's  friend,  the  old  heiress— Canaille !  But 
what  am  I  ?"  cried  he  aloud,  stopping  short 
with  an  angry  gesture — "  to  be  going  where 
I  am  going — to  be  thinking  even  of  bring- 
ing my  wife  into  contact  with,  that  creature?" 
The  misgiving  passed  like  an  evanescent 
odour;  it  was  on  every  ground  the  best 
course  he  could  take — to  go  and  consult  the 
Princess  Morgenstern. — She  was  a  woman  of 
too  high  a  nature  to  make  any  scenes,  or  to 
do  any  mischief;  and,  besides,  she  was  trusted 
with  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  cause. 

So  the  good  angel  proved,  alas  !  all  too 
weak  to  draw  the  handsome  Count  Rocca- 
bella  past  the  door  of  a  spacious  hotel  in  the 
Isle  J  which  was  tenanted  by  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  and  one  of  the  most  mischie- 
vous, women  of  her — or  of  any — day. 

We  talk  of  playing  with  fire : — has  any  one 
dwelt  on  the  danger  of  playing  with  frost? 
Has  any  one  imagined  the  nature  of  such 
sport  in  a  case  when  frost  and  fire  are  one  ? 
Madame  de  Sevigne  did,  when  she  spoke  of 
him  who  was  "  fricassee  dans  la  neige." — 
Such  rhapsodies,  if  altogether  rhapsodies 
they  be,  are  no  bad  preparation  for  any  one 
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curious  to  understand  the  character  and  the 
position  of  the  Princess  Morgenstern — the  hot- 
test, coldest,  most  cynical,  most  superstitious, 
most  audacious,  most  conventional  of  prudish 
and  licentious  women  was  she.  Well-born, 
without  one  lingering  feeling  of  respect  for 
her  old  name — irreligious,  inasmuch  as  she 
was  always  toying  with  some  religion  or  creed, 
as  a  romance  and  a  symbol — a  woman  who 
never  stirred  for  a  day's  villeggiatura  without 
her  crucifix  and  her  rosary,  as  well  as  her 
volume  of  the  "  Theatre  Grec^'  or  the  newest 
emission  of  Heine's  pathos  and  sarcasm. — one 
who  could  watch  death-beds  as  a  study,  and 
who  yet  had  fainted  at  some  piece  of  acting 
on  the  stage  which  moved  no  one  else — a 
mother,  who  coldly  professed  that  it  was 
not  her  destiny  to  be  encumbered  with 
children,  and  who  had  absolutely  signed  an 
agreement,  consigning  her  three  daughters 
to  the  care  of  the  abbess  in  Austria  select- 
ed by  her  husband,  as  equivalent  for  the 
unmolested  remittance  to  him  of  a  noble  in- 
come— a  reformer,  who  defended  falsehood 
as  a  truth  in  advance  of  the  age  we  are  living 
in ;  who,  to  carry  out  her  purposes  (purposes 
which    any   new   book,    or  spiritual  guide, 
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or  lover,  could  utterly  reverse  and  change, 
as  she   owned    with    a  frightful   candour), 
would  sacrifice  the  oldest  friend,  the  nearest 
life,  the   slave  who   had   served   her   most 
faithfully — a  woman,  who  would  pass  from 
her  depths  of  perfidy  and  evil  knowledge, 
to  the  shallows  of  her  miserable  experience 
of  the  great  world,  with  shameless  adroit- 
ness, whenever   the  humour  seized  her, — 
whose  great  qualities  (and  she  had  a  few) 
were  disturbing  and  unnatural. — She  would 
fling  about  wealth  (her  own  as  well  as  other 
people's)  without  feeling  or   proportion,  at 
the  call  of  a  child  or  at  the  whim  of  a  pass- 
ing stranger — she  would  endure  the  plainest 
speaking   in   reproof  with   a   relish   which 
savoured  of  immodesty — she    would   rush 
into  any  question,  any  movement,  whether 
of  art,  or  politics,  or  philosophy,  with  the 
reckless  daring  of  one  delighting  in  storm 
and  unsettlement ;  and,  when  she  had  gone 
as  far  as  her  fancy  pleased  her,  dragging  at 
her  heels  those  who  formed  her  train  for  the 
nonce  being — she  would  leave  them  placard- 
ed with  publicit}^ — no  matter  what  the  mud, 
no  matter  what  the  mire — and  fall  back  on 
the  airs  and  graces   and  savoir  vivre  of  a 
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Parisienne^  with  a  frivolity,  an  effrontery, 
that  there  was  no  abashing,  no  steadying,  no 
keeping  to  a  point.  She  once  described 
herself  as  a  mixture  of  Saint  Theresa, 
Madame  du  Chatelet,  and  Cleopatra.  Every 
one  hated  her,  every  one  frequented  her 
house,  every  one  trusted  her  without  trust ; 
for  she  knew  the  precise  moment  at  which 
to  fascinate  his  secret  out  of  the  serpent's 
self — had  the  tact,  by  not  hiding  her  wicked- 
ness and  want  of  heart,  to  make  them 
matters  of  curiosity,  nay,  of  interest — and  to 
recommend  herself  by  showing  that  requisite 
obligingness  suggested  by  a  quick  wit,  which 
is  more  precious  than  any  good  office  done 
by  sincere  awkwardness. — To  see  her,  you 
would  never  have  believed  her  capable  of 
inspiring  or  of  feeling  a  moment's  passion : 
She  was  a  very  small  woman,  meagre  in 
figure — with  the  thinnest  of  thin  hands,  of  a 
yellow  pale  complexion,  and  a  trace  of 
character  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
and  in  her  dreamy  languid  violet  eyes,  which 
rarely  looked  honestly  out  from  beneath 
their  lids.  Her  hair  was  superb  in  quantity 
and  softness — of  that  lintwhite  colour  which 
sounds  sweetly  in  the  ballad,  but  looks  so  ill 
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in  real  life.  It  was  her  humour  to  wear  cata- 
racts of  lonor  rinf^lets  on  either  side  of  her 
thin  small  face,  hiding  her  profile  entirely 
when  she  turned  her  head,  the  effect  of 
which  with  any  one  less  languid  in  her 
movements  would  have  bt^en  disastrous. 
Herappearance  was  throughout  singular;  she 
was  chiefly  dressed  in  black,  in  some  very 
precious  material  charged  with  a  profusion 
of  minute  embroidery.  Her  ruff  or  collar 
of  curious  lace  was  fastened  with  a  large 
grey  pearl,  that  had  been  wrought  by  some 
artificer's  sick  fancy  into  a  death's  head. 
The  one  ring  which  she  wore  (never  but  one) 
was  always  something  precious  and  unique : 
the  tabatwre  on  the  little  table  at  her  side, 
from  which  her  cigarettes  were  furnislied,  had 
belonged  to  some  Cardinal  or  church  digni- 
tary; with  its  St  iff- winged  angels  enamelled 
in  ultramarine  on  the  gold  round  its  mystic 
rose  in  the  centre.  For  screen  she  had 
taken  from  the  frame  a  St.  Veronica  hand- 
kerchief by  Moretto  or  Bacchiacca.  The 
windows  of  the  salon^  in  which  she  saw  com- 
pany from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
till  late  into  the  night,  were  draped  and  hung 
with  pink  brocade  and  muslin  that  excluded 
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the  light;  so  that  the  pair  of  massive 
wax  candles,  perpetually  lit  on  her  writing- 
table,  were  not  superfluous  even  at  noon  on 
such  a  black  January  day.  To  complete 
the  strange  mixture  of  objects  round  her,  I 
have  but  to  mention  a  gigantic  wolf-hound, 
who  was  stretched  in  the  very  depths  of  in- 
dolence on  a  violet  velvet  cloth,  embroidered 
with  armorial  bearings — on  one  side  of  the 
fire — and  a  profusion  of  tuberoses  in  mag- 
nificent old  fcevres  jars,  which  impregnated 
the  air  with  their  deadly  sweetness. 

The  Princess  was  at  the  present  moment 
allowing  herself  to  be  talked  to  by  a  man 
in  the  dress  of  an  ecclesiastic — timing  his 
discourse  by  a  small  screen,  covered  with 
cuttings  from  Oallot  and  Goya,  with  which 
she  was  playing,  and  answering  it  by  a  faint 
smile,  which  would  have  been  unpleasant 
had  it  passed — which  became  something 
more,  since  it  stayed, 

''  Yes,  reverend  Father,"  was  her  remark 
when  he  had  ceased,  "  as  you  say,  the  matter 
is  being  carried  with  a  high  hand.  But 
those  that  live  to  see  it  carried  through  will 
sing  a  ''  Lauda^  which  I,  for  one,  shall  like 
to  hear.      You  will  put  up  new  windows 
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in  your  choir,  will  you  not,  on  the  occasion : 
and  A<]^ricole  shall  make  us  desi^^ns  for 
them  from  the  Revelations  ?  Poor  Agricole ! 
we  owe  him  some  compensation,  for  showing 
him  last  ni^ijht  that  his  Nibelunrren  fio^ures 
were  only  nine  feet  high  ! " 

"Do  you  know,  dear  Princess — the  bet- 
ter I  know  you,  the  more  you  puzzle  me? 
Who  could  fancy  that  with  all  that  we  are 
aware  of  sciethinix  and  boilinfj  so  hiirh,  with 
the  caldron  on  the  eve  of  overflowing — 
you  could  have  imy  care  or  concern  in  the 
event  ? — Can  you  sliow  interest  ever,  if  you 
feel  it  ?  " 

"Is  my  face  a  greater  hypocrisy  than 
your  soutane?  I  think  I  liave  heard  you 
go  through  the  offices,  not  so  many  years 
ago,  reverend  Father,  as  if  you  cared  about 
them — At  least  Madame  de  Castelbajac 
thought  so ;  for  she  went  into  floods  of 
tears  at  the  dear  man's  unction  —  You 
have  your  livery — Avhy  not  1  mine  ?  And 
who  does  care  for  any  event  two  days  to- 
gether ? — Destroyers,  or  destroyed,  it  all 
comes  to  the  same  thing  before  the  new 
perfect  dynasty  has  been  proclaimed  a  week. 
You  have  faith — Well,  you  know  'tis  your 
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metier — being  a  churchman — When  is  Du- 
tertre  coming  to  read  us  his  Jason  ?  " 

"To  Medea!" 

^'  Fidonc!'^  are  you  trying  to  be  spiritueU 
like  one  of  those  Abbes  of  the  Regency,  who 
believed  twice  as  little  as  you,  and  were 
twice  as  handsome.  Can  you  wonder,  that 
having  heard  so  much  about  Eevelations 
(Revolutions,  I  mean) — as  you  have  com- 
pelled me  to  do  of  late,  I  want  the  excite- 
ment of  a  little  comedy  ?" 

'^  0  Medea  !  there  go  the  poisons  ! — Poor 
Dutertre  !  you  could  not  be  harder  on  him 
if  he  were  "  .  .  .  . 

''My  own  child,  Monsieur  Abbe  Galant, 
you  meant  to  say.     That  would  have  pleased 

the  Prince ; somehow  it  produces  no 

effect  on  me.  But  they  say  that  the  Rachel 
has  been  tearing  out  Dutertre's  eyes  about 
something  or  other,  and  that  now  she  won't 
play  in  his  tragedy — so  of  course  it  will 
be  the  rage ;  and  so  of  course  "  (with  another 
sinister  smile),  "as  I  can't  bear  to  be  behind 
the  world — read  here  first  his  tragedy  shall 
be." 

''  To  afford  you  the  excitement  of  a  little 
comedy." 
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"  Comme  voire  messe,  M.  le  Cure !  Well,  we 
women  are  like  priests— and  have  our  droll 
relaxations.  You  declaim  at  the  altar  ...  I 
sit  in  my  chair,  and  M.  Dutertre  is  very  glad 
to  declaim  for  me.  But,  ^Santo  Bio!'  how 
warm  he  grows,  and  how  he  wipes  his  face 
when  he  reads.  Oiif! — My  Latakia  does  not 
tempt  you  ?  "  and  with  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal box  was  resorted  to — and  the  ci<jarttte 
was  constructed  and  entered  on  ; — a  short 
silence  ensued. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  beatified  Cure^'  began 
the  Princess,  when  she  had  gone  through  as 
many  whiffs  as  pleased  her,  "do  you  know, 
you  are  maussade  this  morning  ?  And  why? 
— because  I  have  enough  of  their  politics  ! 
Enough  of  one  man's  teeth  at  the  other  man's 
throat — enough  of  you  as  a  true  priest, 
soothing  both  the  men,  and  sharpening  both 
the  men's  teeth !  If  you  want  a  rouleau^  say 
so — I  am  in  funds.  Somebody  has  sent  me 
my  rents,  and  three  letters  from  our  children. 
There  they  are,  just  as  they  arrived  three 
days  ago.  I  cannot  read  letters  from  a 
boarding-school.  But  you  may  if  you  like 
— or  stay,  as  I  have  answered  them — put 
them  into  the  fire!" 
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"  Answered  them  !  and  not  read  them." 

"You  can't  conceive  how  difficult  it 
was  ....  Bah!" — she  smoked  again  for  a 
second,  "  But  a  good  mother  shrinks  from  no 
difficulties — and  I  rather  liked  it.  It  rubbed 
up  my  old  habit  of  diplomatic  correspondence. 
In  one  I  was  very  tender.  Now,  save  your 
sermon  for  Madame  de  Castelbajac— I  am  no 
hypocrite,  as  you  know ;  and  you  know  well 
that  you  can  have  any  money  you  want — only 
no  details.  I  am  sick  of  your  game  of  Rouge 
et  Noir  for  half  a  day  to  come ;  and  Agri- 
cole  chose  to  make  a  scene  on  Saturday,  after 
you  were  all  gone — I  would  give  a  dozen 
rouleaux  for  a  new  or  an  old  sensation !  " 

"How  much  for  an  old  friend?"  said  a 
voice  at  the  door — falling  into  the  scented 
tone  of  that  enchanted  chamber. 

"  Ah,  Salvatore  !  is  it  mud  or  snow  you 
bring  in  out  of  the  cold — or  some  thicker 
and  colder  cddeau  from  England  ?  Soyez  le 
hienvenu  I — M,  le  Cure  here  has  been  talking 
iambics  and  ditbyrambics  till  I  fancied 
myself  Madame  Aristogeiton — and  was  very 
near  taking  my  tete  de  mort  here,"  raising  her 
hand  to  her  throat — "  to  pierce  the  tyrant 
to  the   heart  who  bored   me  so.     Go,  my 
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dear,  good  tiresome  Abbe, — How  long  have 
you  been  in  Paris,  Salvatore  ?  " 

"  Only  last  night,  I  came- — on  my  way  to 
Italy,  I  hope." 

"il/.  le  Cure — come  back  and  tell  me 
when  Dutertre  has tixed  hisreading.  AVillyou 
ring,  Salvatore  ?"  and  the  priestly  conspira- 
tor (having  been  squeezed  of  his  information, 
like  the  King  of  Prussia's  immortal  orange) 
was  dismissed.  True  it  was,  that  the  Prin- 
cess and  the  Count  had  not  met — since  they 
had  parted  for  ever ! 

But  the  lady  was  equal  to  the  situation. 
She  rolled  up  a  second  cigarette,  offered  it  to 
Roccabella — a  third,  to  which  she  betook 
herself — and  for  a  while  seemed  placidly 
disposed  to  this  relaxation  of  the  nerves, 
nothing  beyond.  The  dead  silence  made 
her  old  acquaintance  feel  a  little  awkward. 
How  break  it? — He  looked  at  the  hound 
lying  on  the  armorial  cloth. 

"  Pray,  let  me  present  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  !  "  said  the  lady.  "  He's  good  enough  for 
a  picture  (that  was  why  Agricole  gave  him 
to  me),  but  he  is  lache.  Handsome  animals 
always  fail  one." 

''Always?" 
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^^  Pardon! — I  forget  that  you  are  to  be 
rated  among  handsome  animals — and  very 
handsome  you  are,  still !  with  that  air  of 
family  one  does  not  often  see  among  Italians." 

"  What  a  humour  for  massacre  you  are  in 
to-day,  cliere  Princesse  ! " 

"  I  ought ! — for  there  has  been  that  servant 
of  (whose  ?)  God  stuffing  my  ears  with 
reports  from  all  the  clubs, — are  the  doors 
shut  ? — and  Heaven  knows  what  is  not  to 
be — and  I  (as  belonging  to  some  other 
place)  know  what  is  to  be.  Well,  here  you 
are — so  far  on  your  way  towards  home. 
Have  you  no  news  ?  " 

^'  None — so  far  as  politics  are  concerned, 
that  you  don't  know  already — As  regards  my 
own  private  aiFairs."  .  .  , 

"What  of  them?" 

"  Well — I  am  married." 

"  And  so  can  afford  to  call  on  me  I  'Tis 
naif — but  you  Italians  are  so  naif!  If  you 
are  married,  whom  have  you  married,  Sal- 
vatore  ? — Some  English  Miss^  of  course." 

"  A  woman  worthy  to  know  you,"  was 
Roccabella's  false  answer.  "  A  beautiful 
woman — a  woman  of  genius — and  young, 
and  rich—  and  enthusiastic." 
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^'  !None  of  which  I  am  (the  riches  excepted), 
and  for  those  I  have  to  thank  my  good 
lord,  the  Prince  Morgenstern.  Well,  come, 
Salvatore — did  she  fall  in  love  with  you  ? — 
or  did  you  fall  in  love  with  her  ?" 

Silence — and  a  sniile,  by  way  of  reply. 

^'  Poor  boy !  and  so  she  bought  you,  and 
married  you ;  and  so  you  have  come  out  for  a 
holiday — and  to  do  as  much  mischief  as  you 
can,  before  you  get  home  again  ?  Dio  1 
what  a  surprise  it  will  be  to  her,  when  she 
finds  that  she  has  married  a  Triumvir,  or 
the  President  of  the  Lombard  Kepublic. 
{What  did  you  use  to  say  you  meant 
to   be,    Salvatore? — I   forget.)      That   will 

be  something  worth  waking  for and 

one  of  those  Englishwomen,  too  ! — with 
all  their  ideas  found  for  them  by  their 
school-books !  " 

''  You  laugh." 

"Laugh  I  well  may.  Princess,  at  your 
picture  of  my  wife ! — Why,  she  is  more  de- 
voted to  our  cause  than  you  .  .  .  tete  montee 
if  you  will.  It  was  talking  about  Italy  that 
first  made  her  listen  to  me." 

"  Yes,  that  is  not  a  bad  receipt  for  those 
who  fancy  themselves  romantic.  The  English 
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girls  in  our  convent  were  always  raving 
about  Italian  masters  and  Italian  moonlights 
— and,  Santa  Maria  !  with  what  vowels!  I 
hope  you  see,  Salvatore,  what  good  use  I  have 
made  of  your  Santa  Veronica  ?  There's  not 
another  screen  of  the  kind  in  Paris — and  I 
never  protect  my  blushes  without  being  re- 
minded of  your  tete  de  Christ.  Agricole  de- 
clares, when  he  is  in  one  of  his  furies,  that 
if  I  don't  put  it  away — he  Avill  use  it  as  a 
target  by  way  of  practice. — But  about  your 
English  wife !  How  much  did  she  pay  for 
you?  Come,  you  know  my  mechancete. 
Let  me  congratulate  you  'properly  (as  the 
English  say)  on  having  at  last  entered  into 
respectable  life :  and  seriously,  I  am  glad  that 
the  woman  is  rich.  What  is  amiss? — She 
has  found  you  out,  and  you  can't  get  at  her 
money — and  you  have  run  away  from  her — 
and  have  come  to  me  to  be  pitied  ? — 0  Salva- 
tore !  what  a  fifth  act  for  a  tragedy  !  I  will 
swear  that  Dutertre's  'Jason'  is  dull  and 
old  in  comparison." 

The  Count  was  obliged  to  let  the  lady  run 
her  raillery  to  an  end,  before  he  could  man- 
age to  tell  her  what  was  really  the  state  of 
the  case — that  his  wife  had  sacrificed  all  her 
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fortune  by  marrying  him — and  that  she  was 
in  Paris. 

'  "  Well,  I  said  there  was  nothing  so  ro- 
mantic as  an  Englishwoman,"  was  the  reply 
of  the  Princess,  without  irony  this  time — 
"  Dio !  and  if  she  had  not  married  you  ..... 
One  can  only  explain  such  things  out  of  the 
strange  education  they  get  yonder.  All 
that  fortune — all  that  power  to  do  good  (to 
use  their  own  jargon),  thrown  into  the  fire ! 
And  for  what? — in  Heaven's  name,  for 
what? — A  stupid  scene  in  a  church.  In- 
conceivable that,  at  this  period  of  the  world's 
history,  we  should  have  got  no  further  !  I 
am  curious  to  see  this  wonderful  fanatic. 
Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  Where  are  you 
living?" 

The  Count  named  the  hotel. 

"  Cluel  grahatr'  I  suppose  she  must  like 
you ! — and,  after  all,  who  knows  ? — she  may 
be  the  remarkable  woman  we  are  all  iu 
search  of — the  female  Messie!  Do  you 
know,  Salvatore,  it  strikes  me  that  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  will  be  to  establish  your- 
selves here.  I  have  ten  rooms  I  do  not 
want — which  no  one  ever  uses — and  Agri- 
cole  shall  paint  her  picture  if  she  is  worth 
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looking  at.  He  is  going  to  paint  his  ^  Judith,' 
and  wanted  me  to  be  his  modeL  What  an 
idea  ! — a  little,  miserable  creature  like  me ! 
It  strikes  me  that  you  had  better  come  here.  I 
shall  not  intrude  on  your  belle  Anglaise.  You 
can  bring  your  own  people,  and  set  up  your 
own  j)ot  au  feu.  God  keep  me  from  being 
annoyed  by  any  body ! — but,  waiting  the  issue 
of  this  crise  ministerielle^  you  will  stay  here. 
Come,  that  is  a  Biblical  inspiration,  is  it  not  ? 
I  shall  go  now  to  see  your  wife" — (with  a  sort 
of  kind  look,  that  might  have  said,  ^'  to  see  if 
you  have  a  wife  ") — "  and  arrange  it  with  her. 
And  if  Agricole  becomes  jealous  of  you — 
you  can  become  jealous  of  him ;" — on  this  the 
Princess — who  was  habitually  the  most  mo- 
tionless in  visiting  of  any  woman  in  Paris — 
rang  for  her  femme  de  chimhre^  and  ordered 
her  carriage. 

"  But  now,  what  is  it  ?"  she  said,  when 
she  stood  on  her  feet.  "  You  don't  like 
this  somehow — yet  you  don't  know  how  to 

get  rid  of  it Take  care,  Salvatore — 

I  did  not  seek  you ! — and  I  am  used  to  have 
my  own  way — ^just  as  every  foolish  woman 
of  quality  is  used  to  have  it ! — and  I  will 
have  it  now!     We  will  talk  of  fire,  famine, 
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slaughter,  and  the  rest  of  that  machine,  when 
we  are  in  the  carriage  ! " 

And  talk  they  did — nor  was  the  subject 
of  what  was  moving,  or  of  what  was  to  be 
moved,  utterly  finished,  when  they  mounted 
the  filthy  stone  staircase  of  tlie  Hotel  Lian- 
court — and  rung  at  the  bell,  which  Sangro 
answered — beaminoj  with  willin^jness  to  let 
the  Count  in — but  giving  back  when  he  saw 
that  he  did  not  come  alone. 

And  Rosamond  ?  Her  heart,  too,  gave  back 
when  tlie  rustle  of  silk  was  heard  on  the 
staircase,  and  the  small  voice  clearinjr  its 
throat  at  the  door.  But  the  lady  came  in — 
and  she  was  so  old,  the  other  woman  thouorht 
— that  she  was  deceived,  and  content  in  con- 
sequence— and  in  the  first  instant  furious 
against  those  who  had  tried  to  shake  her  confi- 
dence because  of  such  a  woman — and  in  pro- 
portion, timid,  caressing— full  of  acquiescence. 

The  Princess,  too,  could  be  gr ancle  dame 
with  a  vengeance — with  an  elegance,  rather 
say — when  it  pleased  her  so  to  be.  She  had 
subtlety  enough  to  see  with  a  glance  that 
Roccabella's  wife  was  no  common  beine: :  that 
if  she  had  been  married — or  if  he  had  mar- 
ried under  false  pretences — there  was  the 
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stuff  out  of  which  something  remarkable 
could  be  made — either  in  alliance  or  in  en- 
mity. Every  now  and  then,  the  convenience 
of  having  a  female  friend  took  its  place  among 
the  other  motives  of  this  strange  woman. 
There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  flinging 
off  any  such  person  as  soon  as  she  became 
troublesome.  Into  all  her  calculations, 
there  entered  the  same  mixture  of  whim  and 
difficulty — something  random  and  something 
cynical.  Roccabella  thought  he  knew  her 
well — but  he  was  not  prepared  for  such  quiet 
cordiality  as  she  threw  into  her  manners. 
It  flattered  him,  as  a  tribute  to  the  "  dis- 
tinction "  of  his  wife.  If  he  did  not  see  the 
talon  within  the  velvet  glove^ — how  much 
less  could  Rosamond  ? 

"  As  for  your  staying  in  this  place,"  said 
the  Princess  in  English  nearly  as  good  as 
Rosamond's  own,  "  it  is  simply  out  of  the 
question.  Count,  as  you  know — and  you  will 
be  as  well  lodged  in  my  empty  rooms  as 
elsewhere,  with  your  own  servant  to  wait 
on  you — and  your  own  entrance.  Countess. 
I  have  the  passion  of  living  in  houses  so 
large  that  no  one  can  afford  to  keep  them 
up,  and  in  the  out-of-the-way  parts  of  Paris. 
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Don't  you  delight  in  the  Place Royale? — Ah! 
I  forget!  you  are  a  new-comer  :  and  I  like 
my  great  waste  hotel — with  the  river  and  the 
tower  of  St.  Jacques  opposite — far  better 
than  I  should  any  trumpery  modern  kiosque 
in  the  Champs  Eli/sees,  or  the  best  maison  de 
financier  in  the  Chaussee  cfAntin,  They 
are  not  my  old  Paris,  somehow  :  and  as  my 
daughters  are  not  old  enough  to  give  balls, 
and  as  my  monde  is  a  quiet  one — I  find  people 
willing  to  come  and  talk  over  the  lire  with 
me — out  of  the  way  as  I  am.  There  is  room 
for  three  families  beside  mine  :  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  expectation  of  any  other 
guests.  So,  if  you  like  to  come,  come — and 
you  will  do  a  lonely  woman  a  pleasure." 

Who  could  guess  what  might  lie  beneath 
that  sincerity  of  invitation  ?  Sincerity  there 
was  :  and  it  was  proffered  at  a  moment, 
when  sincerity  was  sure  to  prevail.  Eocca- 
bella  had  not  the  stability  which  enables  a 
man  to  profit  by  experience.  lie  had  never 
mastered  the  fact,  that  a  crooked  character 
can  never  become  straight — he  would  have 
called  any  one  "hard,"  or  *' unforgiving," 
who  expected  him  to  act  on  such  a  belief, 
had    he    fancied    himself    entertaining    it. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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Rosamond  had  nothing  to  arm  nor  to  pre- 
pare her,  except  calumnies  too  obviously 
monstrous  and  malicious  to  influence  any 
one  unprepared  to  admit  the  monstrosities 
of  malice.  And  the  woman  was  in  presence, 
and  Count  E-occabella  had  chosen  her  I 
There  might  be  some  touches  of  "  sex  "  in 
her  own  triumphant  security.  So,  within 
the  shortest  possible  time,  the  Italian  bride- 
groom and  the  English  bride,  with  Sangro 
their  familiar,  were  installed  in  a  suite  of 
rooms  belonging  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Princess 
Morgenstern. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  RED  EVENING. 

Here  might  be  introduced  a  retrospect  of 
continental  politics  as  bearing  on  those  strange 
anomalies  of  modern  times — the  secret  societies 
of  French,  Italians,  and  Germans,  existing 
in  the  capitals  of  Europe — and  suffered  to 
exist  not  merely  by  the  ignorance  of  despots, 
and  the  connivance  of  police  ministers,  but 
by  the  folly  of  those  wise  men  whose  dream 
it  has  been  to  overturn  society,  and  to  ex- 
tripate  wrong  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  what  arecord  would  such  tale  contain  of 
broken  faith  and  lost  opportunity — of  cruelty, 
and  chicanery — of  miserable  personality, 
of  trumpery  expediency,  of  premeditated 
deceit,  brought  in  to  confront  indifferent 
tyranny  !  What  a  revelation  of  w^ant  of 
faith  and  high  motive — of  the  martyr  spirit 
snatched  up  as  a  theatrical  inspiration,  and 
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a  masquerade  dress — of  reform,  more  stupid 
in  its  proceedings  than  repression — of 
advanced  intelligence,  falling  back  on  every 
exploded  desire  of  ancient  barbarism — of 
disunion,  impatience,  mistrust !  No:  such 
a  chronicle  is  no  task  for  the  feeble  or 
feverish  hands  of  a  tale-teller ;  and  the 
philosopher  who  can  tell  it  aright — without 
contempt,  without  coldness — without  par- 
tiality, yet  not  wholly  without  passion — is 
still  afar  off. 

But — in  the  story  of  a  woman's  heart  and  a 
woman's  faith,  with  reference  to  the  smaller 
narrative  in  hand,  it  may  be  told,  that  what 
we  saw  at  Sylvester's  was  merely  (as  it 
were)  a  fringe  to  the  red  mantle,  which  hid 
revolutionary  purpose  in  Paris — a  chapel 
of  ease  to  the  mother  church — a  collection 
of  offsets  and  offscourings  dependant  on  a 
central  body  elsewhere — a  wreath  of  smoke 
which  had  straggled  away  from  the  main 
furnace — a  shire  distant.  Though  Rosa- 
mond was  not  an  adroit  Frenchwoman— ^as 
regards  the  use  and  comprehension  of  the 
language — slie  had  not  sat  an  hour  in  the 
salon  of  the  Princess,  into  which  she  was 
introduced  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival — 
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before  she  found  herself  out  of  her  level,  be- 
yond lierdepth — and  obligedjbywa}^  of  charm 
and  anodyne,  to  repeat  to  herself  perpetually 
— "It  must  be  because  I  am  English,  and  have 
never  been  used  to  hear  persons  of  genius 

and  intellect  talk." How  httle  did 

she  dream  that,  for  her  express  benefit  and 
initiation,  the  Princess  was  that  night  keep- 
ing her  circle  under  a  strict  rein,  and  hold- 
ing them  back  from  their  usual  lengths  and 
breadths  of  colloquial  freedom,  out  of 
courtesy  to  the  Englishwoman — or  till  it 
was  discovered  of  what  metal  Rosamond 
was  made! 

Her  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  bride 
were  in  such  perfect  taste  as  to  fascinate  our 
heroine.  First,  she  simmered  into  Rosa- 
mond's ear — no  history—  but  scattered  inti- 
mations— of  what  her  youth  had  been,  and 
how  tremendously  she  had  suffered.  .*'  Chere 
soeur^''  said  she,  taking  her  guest's  hand  in 
her  own  with  a  (charming  tenderness),  "let 
my  experience  do  a  little  good  to  some  one 
before  I  die — let  the  wrecks,  and  rags,  and 
relics  of  health  and  understanding,  which  are 
left  me,  profit  some  other  woman  !  I  was 
born  to  be  a  perfectly  different  creature  to 
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what  you  see: — sacrificed,  before  I  knewright 
from  wrong,  to  miserable  family  necessities : 
flung  out  into  the  midst  of  life,  without  any 
mother  or  sister  to  guide  or  to  stand  by  me 
— and  the  end  is  sad  enough!  that  there  are 
few  of  my  own  sex  whom  I  can  endure — 
few  whom  1  can  live  with !  You  will  tire 
of  me!  You  will  hate  me,  by  and  by! — 
but,  just  now — it  is  very  pleasant  to  see  a  kind, 
handsome,  young  face  like  yours — so  full  of 
confidence — so  full  of  enjoyment !  Have  a 
little  friendship  for  me,  dear,  if  you  can — 
only  for  a  few  days  I  ask  it!  I  don't 
believe  in  constancy;  and  one  may  die,  you 
know,  before  the  few  days  are  out." 

There  was  enough  in  the  sound  of  this  to 
engage  Rosamond's  charity :  yet  that  was  not 
so  deeply  engaged  as  to  place  her  beyond 
the  reach  of  other  impressions.  She  wanted 
to  listen  with  an  eager  ear  to  the  talk  of 
the  men;  for  her  all  in  life,  she  felt,  was  now 
staked  in  the  movement  concerning  which 
they  were  talking.  The  result  of  the  coming 
crise  was  to  be  waited  for:  so  much  she  had 
already  gathered  from  her  husband.  She 
had  not  on  that  evening  began  to  hear  of 
new  and  equal  arrangements  of  property — 
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by  which  the  poor  were  to  profit ;  nor  of 
the  falling  of  certain  crowned  heads  as  neces- 
sary to  infuse  new  life  into  the  decrepid 
states  of  Europe.  But  the  ferocious  exagge- 
ration (so  she  thought  it)  grated  on  her  ear — 
though  the  speaker  was  almost  as  striking- 
looking  as  her  own  husband— a  young, 
handsome  man,  with  crimson  lips,  and  white 
teeth,  and  jet  black  eyes,  and  a  jet  black  mane 
of  waving  hair  to  match — which  he  flung 
back  with  a  defiance,  that  had  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  avenging  Angel,  as  the  Princess 
whispered — 

"  How  sublime  you  are,  Agricole  ! "  said 
she  aloud  in  a  tone  which  Eosamond  did 
not  perfectly  understand ; — "  but  Madame  has 
not  become  used,  I  fancy,  to  your  language 
of  prophecy.  What  a  Jael  or  a  Judith  would 
she  make,  though  I  TietiSy  let  us  have  a  tab- 
leau? Nanine  shall  get  my  cacA^mzV^^/  Ring, 
M.  I'Abbe — or  Salvatore,  you.  We  have 
had  enough  of  talk : — let  us  see  something 
palpitating — practical  .  .  .  Ah  !  and — Agri- 
cole  fetch  the  bronze  dish  out  of  the  atelier. 
Stupid  !  I  forgot  we  were  not  going  to  kill 
John  the  Baptist,  but  Holofernes — one  makes 
such  a  salad  of  the  Bible.     The  tete  de  veau 
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may  wait  for  another  representation.  Man- 
age the  lights  properly,  will  somebody? 
Yonder  curtains  will  make  a  capital  tent ! 
just  the  rich  sinister  violet — colour  of  putrid 
blood  ....  Nanine !  not  these  cacliemires^  but 
the  amber  one  and  the  white  one — and  the 
piece  of  scarlet  Chinese  silk.  She  was  made 
to  be  the  very  woman  !" — and,  with  the  eager 
frivolity  of  a  child,  the  Princess  broke  up  a 
conversation  which  did  not  suit  her,  set 
every  one  in  motion,  turned  her  newest  toy 
to  account,  and  provided  for  her  evening's 
entertainment. 

Had  the  Jael  and  Judith  thus  improvised, 
felt  disqualifying  reluctance,  it  would  have 
made  small  difference.  None  was  louder  in 
the  scheme  than  Count  Roccabella — none 
more  enchanted  than  he,  that  such  dazzling 
beauty  as  his  wife  possessed  should  be  dis- 
played to  advantage.  There  was  no  making 
any  head  against  a  determination  so  happily 
devised.  Though  conspiracy  was  charndng, 
diversion  was  not  less  so;  and  the  men  who 
were  about  to  resort  to  a  noisome  haunt 
two  hours  later — for  the  purpose  of  coolly 
maturing  and  ripening  their  projects — gave 
themselves    with   strange    mobility  to   the 
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whim  of  the  second — instantly  possessing 
themselves  of  Rosamond,  as  of  something  to 
be  painted,  draped,  exhibited — a  thing  had  no 
will  of  its  own.  And  she ! — well:  she  was  a 
woman,  and  beautiful;  with  ill-ripened  and 
incomplete«fancies  about  art — with  that  will- 
ingness to  play  a  part,  either  seriously  or 
gayly,  which,  to  speak,  without  unjust  acer- 
bity, distinguishes  woman's  from  man's 
nature — provided  the  woman  possesses  imagi- 
nation, and  has  by  circumstance  been  kept  in 
shadow.  Yet  there  was  something  new, 
confusing,  and  not  altogether  agreeable,  in 
being  treated  as  a  lay  figure — ^bidden  first  to 
bare,  then  to  raise  her  arm — then  to  throw 
back  her  head,  and  to  loosen  one  rich  lock  of 
her  long  hair,  that  M.  Agricole  might  twist 
in  it  a  string  of  pearls  (one  of  the  rosaries 
lying  about),  so  as  to  make  it  compose  with 
the  white  of  her  neck,  and  the  brilliant  hue 
of  the  Chinese  silk.  Had  she  not  deter- 
mined not  to  be  ridiculous,  she  could  have 
fancied  that  M.  Agricole  went  through  his 
process  with  quite  sufficient  unction  and 
elaborateness,  to  say  the  least  of  matters. 
But  he  did  look  into  her  eyes  as  he  bade 
lier  I'aise  hers,  and  as  he  pressed  her  hand 
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on  the  hilt  of  the  falchion,  "with  a  gaze 
which  made  the  blood  rise  to  her  cheek. 

''B7'ava!  brava! — what  scorn,  what  majesty, 
what  a  perfect  conception  ! "  burst  from  the 
small  group  of  spectators.  ^'  She  sees  Holo- 
fernes.  There  is  the  woman  !  there  is  the 
heroine !  How  she  will  smite  him,  not  wholly 
for  the  sake  of  Israel,  but  in  contempt  of 
his  love,  and  in  redemption  of  herself  from 
the  abasement  of  having  feigned  to  listen  to 
it  !  We  will  have  a  statuette — a  crayon — a 
bit  of  paper !  First  mark  the  ^ose,  Agricole, 
that  we  may  be  sure  to  catch  the  same  again ; 
and  now  we  will  have  the  supplice,  Agricole 
shall  be  the  tyrant  asleep  .  .  .  and  "  .  .  .  . 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Rosamond,  wakening 
from  a  dream,  laughing  and  blushing,  and 
disengaging  herself  from  her  strange  dra- 
peries, while  she  fastened  up  her  lock  of  hair  ; 
"  but  I  would  rather  not  attempt  any  thing 
more,  if  you  please.  I  will  not !" — and  she 
subsided  into  her  chair  by  the  side  of  the 
Princess,  with  a  resolute  modesty  which 
defied  persuasion,  and  which  would  not  be 
tempted  to  yield  by  the  enthusiastic  comment 
of  the  Count,  "  Dio!  much  as  I  love  my  wife, 
I  never  knew  she  was  such  an  actress." 
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"  0  !  if  Dutertre  had  been  here,"  cried 
the  Princess,  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  "  what 
would  not  have  happened  ?  Like  all  dra- 
matic authors,  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  his 
own  plays — he  would  have  claimed  her  on 
the  spot  for  his  Medea.'' 

"  And  then,"  said  some  other  voice,  keep- 
ing up  the  ball,  "  he  would  have  written  to 
Rachel,  to  tell  her  how  glad  she  would  be 
to  hear  he  had  found  a  substitute  for  her  !" 

"  A  superior,  or  successor  ! — Was  there 
ever  any  thing  like  that  man's  vanity? — 
Salvatore !  he  would  have  made  a  public 
declaration  to  your  wife  on  the  spot." 

"  I  wish,"  thought  Rosamond  to  herself, 
"  she  would  not  call  my  husband  '  Salvatore.' 
It  is  well  enough  to  speak  to  her  cousin  by 
his  Christian  name  ;  though,  were  I  to  know 
him  a  thousand  years,  should  /  ever  call  him 
AgricoleV  And  in  spite  of  the  incense 
burnt  before  her,  and  the  flattering  atten- 
tion— of  which  her  little  success  had  made 
her  the  immediate  object — Rosamond  drop- 
ped into  a  reverie,  and  was  away,  away — 
even  as  she  had  been  in  former  years,  when 
the  place  was  a  chimney-corner  in  Liverpool. 

"  And    what    new    thought    is    passing 
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through  your  mind,  belle  dameV  said  the 
young  painter,  bending  so  closely  towards 
her  that  she  instinctively  drew  back.  "  Let 
me  entreat  you  not  to  confuse  your  ideas, 
nor  to  waste  your  inspirations,  till  I  have 
my  Judith  on  the  canvass !  You  will  do  me 
the  honour,"  added  he  more  respectfully — 
like  one  cooled  by  some  invisible  repulse — 
"  I  hoj^e  you  will  do  me  the  honour,  madame, 
to  sit  to  me  for  the  heroine  of  my  new  pic- 
ture. I  have  been  searching  from  one  end 
ol  Paris  to  the  other,  these  six  months  past, 
for  a  head.  What  good  fortune,  at  last,  to 
have  found  it ! " 

"I  do  not  depend  on  myself,'^  was  Rosa- 
mond's composed  reply  ;  "  I  have  never  been 
in  Paris  before:  and  we  are  only  here,  I 
believe,  for  a  few  days." 

"  Oh,  madame  !  think  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
Paris  will  not  let  such  a  prize  escape  from 
it  so  soon.  The  ministry  can  sustain  itself 
for  four  months  at  least,  and  indeed  we  wish 
it  should  ; — since  nothing  as  yet  is  properly 
ready  on  our  side.  There  will  be  time,  and 
time  enough,  to  finish  my  Judith :  and  I  work 
like  a  whirlwind  when  I  have  such  an  inspira- 
tion— at  those   very  moments  too  when  I 
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ought,  if  I  managed  the  enjoyments  of  an 
artist  wisely,  to  work  the  most  slowly.  You 
can  sit  how  you  please,  and  when  we  please — 
for  we  are  neighbours — my  door  is  exactly 
opposite  to  yours  on  the  staircase — even 
Fiamma  there"  (could  it  be  the  Princess  he 
meant  and  described  so  familiarly  ?)  "  owns 
that  ray  atelier  is  warm  enough,  and  habitable. 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse  to  oblige  a 
camarade :  for  you  are  one  of  us,  recollect — 
traitor  only  in  the  enemy's  camp — but  our 
Judith." 

"You  must  not  mind  Agricole,  dear 
Countess,"  said  the  Princess, — "  he  is  a  wild 
boy,  not  worth  the  trouble  of  training  into 
shape.  Come,  will  some  one  sing  Mignon's 
lied  for  me  ?  Charles,  go  to  the  piano,  and 
we  will  suppose  the  chat  in  your  throat 
apologised  for. — It  is  nearly  time  for  you  all 
to  go : — but  I  must  have  my  song  first." 

Then  came  the  song  :  one  of  those  un- 
wholesome, overcharged,  French  imitations 
of  German  music,  which  are  apt  to  impose 
on  the  unmusical,  and  which  had  sufficient 
air  of  dramatic  reality  to  trouble  one  so 
partially  cultivated,  and  who  had  heard  so 
little,  as  Rosamond.     The  singer  was   em- 
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braced,  when  he  had  ended,  by  half  the  mem- 
bers of  the  little  society,  with  an  energy 
which  made  our  heroine  shrink  into  herself, 
like  one  who  has  undergone  a  miraculous 
escape.  She  gave  a  sadden  glance  towards 
her  hostess,  to  see  how  far  she  would  protect 
the  singer  from  such  riotous  sympathy; 
but  the  Princess  was  occupied  with  the 
contents  of  the  Cardinal's  box,  and  in  an- 
other moment  was  tranquilly  enjoying  her 
cigaixtte,  and  discussing  with  the  Abbe  some 
coming  election  at  the  Academie;  the  ver- 
juice in  her  hatred  of  the  candidate  men- 
tioned, being  disguised  by  the  weak  honey 
of  her  tones.  When  their  habitual  lan- 
guor was  thrown  off,  they  becatne  less  sweet. 
The  evening  was  to  end,  as  it  began  for 
Rosamond,  with  novelties.  She  had  never 
before  seen  some  eight  or  a  dozen  men, 
lounge  up  to  a  delicate  woman  for  "a  light," 
with  the  unceremonious  usage  by  which 
master  and  man  would  accommodate  each 
other  if  they  met  on  a  Manchester  causeway. 
Had  there  been  no  tobacco  fraternization, 
she  might  have  seen  one  or  two  of  the  patriots 
kissed  on  the  cheek  by  their  hostess  as  they 
took  leave;  but  chance  seemed  to  favour  her 
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gradual  initiation  into  a  life  which,  had  it 
been  revealed  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  sudden 
shock,  might  have  proved  too  startling. 
Her  husband,  however,  kissed  her  in  public, 
warning  her  that  he  had  ordered  Sangro  to 
prevent  her  sitting  up  for  him,  as  he  might 
be  detained  for  half  the  night  at  his  club, 
where  important  business  was  to  be  brought 
forward.  Then,  glancingtowards  the  Princess, 
who  seemed  to  be  drawing  in  for  a  tete  a  tete 
with  the  Abbe  (the  latter,  personally,  no 
club  frequenter),  he  extricated  Rosamond 
from  the  strange  atmosphere  of  the  salon^ 
and  having  handed  her  over  to  the  fat  Fide- 
lity, who  stood  waiting  on  the  staircase  with 
a  bed  candle,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  almost  as 
bright — he  was  heard  an  instant  later  de- 
scending in  noisy  company  with  the  other 
men.  Rosamond  passed  toward  her  cham- 
ber alone,  to  reckon  with  herself,  as  best 
she  might,  for  what  she  had  witnessed — for 
what  she  had  felt. 

Some  enjoyment  there  had  been — some 
triumph — something  unexplained  :  surely, 
not  shame  ?  Her  past  life  had  encouraged 
habits  of  reverie,  rare  among  the  generality 
of  persons  so  quick  in  temperament  as  her- 
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self.  What  should  make  her  past  life,  with 
all  its  strange  monotony  of  luxury  and  pro- 
tection, rush  across  her  mind  as  it  did  there 
and  then  ?  If  she  was  now  excited,  was  she  a 
little  afraid  ?  Did  she  feel  like  one  who  had 
been  somewhat  rudely  approached — who  had 
been  unused  to  rude  approach  ? — But  then, 
if  the  approach  had  been  rude,  would  not  her 
husband  have  been  first  to  interpose? — so 
wrathful  as  he  had  been  at  the  intrusion 
made  on  her  whilst  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Shep- 
herd's house? — so  furious  over  his  letters 
from  Italy  ? — Her  resolution  had  been  taken 
implicitly  to  rely  on  him  to  whom  she  had 
given  her  life,  her  heart,  her  brilliant  posi- 
tion, her  independent  action.  It  should  be 
impossible  that  wrong  could  befall  her  in 
his  presence  !  Soothing  herself  with  repeat- 
ing this  as  a  lullaby,  and  drawing  the  cur- 
tain of  blind  confidence  betwixt  herself  and 
such  matter  of  vexation  as  that  exciting 
evening  had  furnished,  she  resigned  herself 
to  be  obedient  to  Sangro;  but  that  jolly  ser- 
vitor could  not  stuff  the  bougie  into  her  hand 
without  his  comment  also  on  what  had 
passed. 

'''Ah  hella!   hellissima!   questa    Giuditta! 
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Ah!  a  genius — a  queen — a  great  spirit  is  my 
lady  !  I  peeped  through  the  door;  and  I 
saw — and  I  cried  out,  and  I  made  more  noise 
with  my  bands  than  any  one  else  !  .  .  .  and 
I  made  this  too" — (that  horn-like  gesture  of 
two  fingers,  which  every  one  familiar  with 
the  Italian  folk  or  Xaples  coral  toys  knows)  — 
"  for  that  French  painter,  that  Signor  Delbar, 
has  an  evil  eye — but  when  I  saw  him  look 
at  my  lady,  I  was  too  quick,  and  made  this! 

He  and  the  Princess  " 

"Good-night,  Sangro — and  thank  you." 
"Good-night,  blessed  lady!  I  sleep  out 
there — just  in  the  corridor  ....  see,  yonder 
....  but  I  shall  wake  till  11  Padrone  comes 
home. — Sleep  well,  dear,  precious  la  ly  !  no 
harm  shall  cometo  you  while /keep  the  door." 


"  Fatlier,"  said  a  small  person  a  few  weeks 
after  this,  busy  over  a  new  French  magazine, 
which  happened  to  be  sent  first  to  us  among 
the  members  of  the  Halcyon  Row  Book 
Society.  ''Father,  what  can  '  Red  Evenings' 
mean?     Here  is  'Red  Evenino^s — No.  I.'" 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  I — "  and  then  I  shall 
be  able  to  tell  you."— I  took  the  periodical, 

VOL.  II.  H 
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one,  in  truth,  which  I  never  much  liked  to 
see  in  the  hands  of  my  children — however 
fond  I  might  be  of  reading  it  myself  for  the 
sake  of  the  fine  French  writing  it  contained, 
and  now  and  then  some  irresistible  romance. 

"]^o.  I. — The  new  Judith."  This  was  a 
sketch  by  a  new  Mephistopheles — of  what  had 
passed  in  the  temple  of  a  Priestess  of  the  new 
ideas,  at  Paris. — It  offered  an  account  of  the 
salon  of  the  Princess  Morgenstern,  and  of  her- 
self, as  I  have  described  them,  written  with 
all  that  morbid  poetry  of  allusion,  epithet, 
and  period,  which  was  then  even  more  the 
humour  of  Prench  authorship  than  it  is 
now. — The  writer  conceived  he  was  setting 
her  out  to  advantage,  by  describing  her  as  a 
philosophical  and  social  power — as  a  woman 
full  of  new  religion  (working  out  this  por- 
tion of  his  subject  with  scriptural  allusions 
and  quotations,  to  which  I  will  give  no  cur- 
rency), and  as  the  Aspasia  of  the  French 
capital.  ]^othing  was  said  of  any  Prince 
Morgenstern — which  led  me  to  conclude  the 
person  might  be  a  widow;  but  glowing  was 
the  sketch  of  the  young  Apelles,  domesticated 
underneath  her  roof,  and  of  M.  Agricole 
Delbar's  atelier.     Then  one  might  read  of  an 
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Abbe,  with  the  old  Courtenai  blood  in  his 
veins  (which,  all  the  w^orld  knows,  is  blood 
royal),  who  presided  at  the  toilette  of  the 
Princess — and  who  represented  the  ancien 
regime  in  her  evening  circle,  as  a  perfectly 
bred  Abbe  should  do  in  a  circle  where  everv 
element  should  take  its  part.  Further,  we 
were  promised  for  a  coming  number,  an  ana- 
lysis of  M.  Dutertre's  new  tragedy  of  "  Jason," 
which  was  just  to  be  offered  to  suffrage 
within  those  classical  and  romantic  precincts. 
My  eyes  slid  over  all  these  things  as  I 
turned  the  pages ;  for  I  was  fascinated  by  a 
name.  It  was  the  name  of  Rosamond,  Ma- 
dame   R ,    an    American    Rosamond — 

fairer  than  her  fair  namesake  of  olden  time; 
like  the  old  Rosamond,  not  a  prude — magnifi- 
cently rich — wdiose  personification  of  'Judith 
with  the  falchion '  had  created  a  sensation 
in  the  salon  of  the  Princess — the  tale  of 
which  had  spread  like  wild-fire  over  Paris. 
Not  a  single  point  or  trait  was  spared.  The 
flashing  upraised  eye,  the  dilated  nostril,  the 
crimsoned  lips,  half  opened,  and  arched  with 
disdainful  victory — the  long,  heavy  lock  of 
hair,  wreathed  with  pearls,  and  tossed  down 
on  the   round  naked   shoulder — the  bared 
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arm — the  heaving  bosom  ! — Charles  Eubens 
(such  was  the  signature)  was  not  one  to 
make  the  least  of  tiiese  details — nor  to  spare 
a  single  allusion  to  the  legend,  which  could 
give  passion  and  strength  to  the  colour  of 
his  picture. — Not  a  line  indicated  the  mo- 
mentary and  accidental  nature  of  the  real 
scene — not  a  word  was  there  to  prevent  any 
reader  from  conceiving  this  to  be  merely  the 
first  step  in  a  march  carefully  laid  out,  and 
willingly  undertaken. — If  an  Armida  had 
appeared,  whose  express  mission  it  had  been 
to  enchant  the  sons  of  Italy  into  a  "  delirium 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm"  (thus  ran  the  phrase), 
she  could  not  have  been  described  in  prose 
more  impassioned — nor  in  verse  more  luxu- 
rious;  for,  towards  the  end  of  the  "Ked 
Evening,  JN'o.  L,"M.  Charles  Rubens  blossom- 
ed with  an  emulation  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  and 
De  Lamartine.  There,  in  short,  was  Rosa- 
mond pedestalled  in  the  face  of  all  Europe — 
as  making  theatrical  displays  of  patriotic  emo- 
tions (her  beauty  the  medium)  in  a  French 
drawing-room. — "  No  wonder,"  said  I  to  my 
wife,  ''  she  did  not  write,  if  these  sort  of 
things  were  in  her  mind!  .  .  Where,  0 
where,  will  they  lead  her?"     And  we  sate 
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down  and  groaned  together;  for  the  matter 
hurt  us  as  rruich  as  if  she  had  been  our  own 
daughter — and  we  aizreed  to  confine  the  affair 
to  ourselves,  as  strictly  as  was  ])ossible. 

But  three  di>.ys later  there  arrived  an  anony- 
mous letter — whicli,  when  opened,  proved  to 
be  a  cutting  from  a  Liverpool  newspaper. 
The  cutting  purported  to  contain  an  account 
of  \\  inter  fashions  and  festivities  in  Paris — 
and  set  forth  that  '^  the  person  most  the  rage 
there  was  no  Americarj,  as  had  been  said^ 
but  a  townswouian — Mrs.  Westwood,  widow 
of  the  munificent  ]\Ir  Westwood — whose 
liberal  bc^quests  to  various  ciiarities  had 
been  lately  armounced — who,  immediately 
after  his  decease,  had  married  an  Italian 
nobleman — and  whose  (exhibitions  of  poses 
plastiques  and  tableaux  vivants  in  the  salon  of 
the  Princess  Gorinenstern,  a  well-known 
esprit  fort,  and  knoun  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  liberal  and  revolutionary  party  through- 
out the  entire  Continent — drew  crowds  and 
rapturous  plaudits  at  the  Sunday  evening 
parties  of  the  Princess." 

Thus  persons  write  history !  There  are 
still  English  people  belonging  to  Liverpool, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Manchester  also, — 
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who,  by  dint  of  repeating  the  tale  perpe- 
tually, and  wishing  to  believe  it,  will  now, 
at  the  distance  of  years,  swear  that  they 
have  spoken  to  English  people  who  paid 
money  to  be  present  on  that  occasion, — and 
who  witnessed,  not  only  what  was  described 
in  the  papers,  but  more  than  was  described ! 
Among  these  is  Mrs.  Marshall,  on  the  plea 
of  the  fusty  old  proverb,  that  there  was 
never  smoke  without  a  fire!  But  what 
matters  her  belief? — She  was  forthwith  re- 
duced to  silence  by  her  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  and  dares  not  now  do  so  little  as 
sigh  or  look  shocked  Avhen  the  name  of 
the  benefactress  of  Louis  and  Martha  is 
mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CAUSE  FLOURISHES. 

The  five  men  who  lit  their  cigars  at  that 
of  the  Princess,  and  who  left  her  hotel  in  com- 
pany, were  bound  for  a  club,  at  which  the 
campaign  of  the  European  revolutionists 
for  the  next  month  was  to  be  settled,  and 
the  business  affairs  of  the  past  four  weeks 
were  to  be  put  in  order.  Letters  were  to  be 
read,  missions  to  be  organized,  sums  of 
money  to  be  voted — the  order  of  disorder, 
in  short,  to  be  arranged,  with  as  much  state 
and  ceremony  as  if  its  promoters  had  in 
very  deed  and  truth  been  united. 

The  place  of  meeting — an  obscure  dancing- 
room  in  one  of  that  labyrinth  of  streets  which 
fills  the  space  betwixt  the  Eues  iMontmartre 
and  Saint  Denis — was  not  to  be  approached 
save  under  cautions.  Long  ere  they  reached 
its  neighbourhood,   the  ^ve  dark   shadows 
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that  were  plodding  onward  through  the  dim 
and  icy  sleet  of  a  winter  midnight,  spread 
themselves,  like  beads  when  a  string  is 
broken — one  melting  into  the  pitch  darkness 
of  an  alley — another  pausing  at  the  counter 
of  a  wine-shop — a  third  disappearing  through 
one  of  those  perforated  iron  doors  that  shut 
in  those  warrens  of  apartments  for  poor 
clerks  and  shopmen,  which  are  even  more 
squalid  and  comfortless  than  a  bad  London 
lodiring.  Within  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
however,  they  had  all  turned  up  again,  and 
^vere  re-united,  in  the  Salle  de  la  Vierge  Bougey 
which  had  been  prepared  for  its  illicit  occu- 
])ation  after  its  orthodox  occupants  had 
•quitted  it.  The  place  had  been  made 
staL'nantly  hot  by  a  calorifere: — and  the  air 
was  further  loaded  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco. 
A  president's  chair  had  been  placed  before  a 
large  table  covered  with  a  haggard  piece  of 
black  cloth,  such  as  would  serve  for  a  pall 
fit  a  minor  theatre.  Above  this  was  hung 
round  on  the  wall,  a  not  very  bad  picture  of 
the  Mother  and  Child — festooned  round 
with  flags,  crimson,  the  German  tricolor, 
and  pennons  bearing  strange  mottos — not 
merely  such  old  ones  as  "  Death  to  Tyrants," 
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*'  Liberty,  Equality,"  &c.,  but  such  tex^s  as — 

''  I  COME,  NOT  TO  BRING  PEACE  ON  EARTH, 
BUT  THE  SWORD  !" 

Writing  materials  were  on  the  table — and 
a  ballot-box;    while,   in  curious  contrast  to 
these  serious  preparations,  tiie  flaring  bee*s- 
wing  gas-burners  showed  on  the  wall  a  large 
selection  of  the  gayest  French   lithooraphs, 
setting  forth  warriors  in  pink   satin    petti- 
coats— Loves,    Graces,     and    Goddesses    in 
gossamer — Monsiour  Amedeein  his  celebrated 
"  Apple  step,"  from  tliabaUet  of  ''  Guillauine 
Tell" — Mademoiselle    Corisande,    an    artful 
composition       of      brandished      toe      and 
triumphant   orijiamme — showing    how   that 
young  lady  immortalized  herself  as  a  Joan 
of  Arc^  in  ''  the  Banquet  at  Rheiins."    There 
were    nymphs,    and  sylphs,  Ticinf-se  milk- 
maids, gondoliers — every  sort  of  character 
and     creature,     in    short,     that     is     gay, 
graceful,  and  pretty   as  a    Parisian    hallet- 
master  understands  the  words  .  .   .  str.mge 
companions  these  forthe  Red  Madonnaow  tiie 
wall! — strange  listeners  to  the  outcry  with 
which  the  proceedings  of  those  sinister  dingy 
men  were  carried  on  !     Yet,  after  all,  not 
so  strange:  since  Disorder  could  not  begin 
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to  deliberate  without  some  theatrical 
touches.  Ere  the  patriots  took  their  places, 
a  gaunt,  lank,  worn-out  creature  crept 
amoncf  them  with  his  battered  flat  bandbox, 
from  out  of  which  the  successors  or  repre- 
sentatives of  Ziska,  and  Tell,  and  Wat  Tyler, 
and  Jacques  Clement,  took  each  man  his 
own  length  of  crimson  silk,  and  tied  it  on 
his  shoulder.  Till  this  was  done,  he  would 
no  more  have  sate  down  to  make  an  end  of 
thrones,  and  priests,  and  proprietors,  than 
would  a  Ghent  Sister  of  Mercy  think  herself 
qualified  to  pray  at  vespers  ere  she  had 
folded  her  linen  veil  like  a  napkin,  and  placed 
the  same  on  the  top  of  her  head. 

'^  Child's  play  !  "  muttered  Eoccabella  to 
himself  betwixt  his  teeth,  as  he  assumed  the 
livery.  If  the  muttering  was  heard,  it 
was  not  noticed.  They  were  now  in  their 
places — some  twenty-five  or  thirty  in 
number — four  among  whom  were  Italians, 
some  half  a  dozen  Hungarians  and  Poles, 
and  the  rest  French  and  Germans. 

The  old  „oration  was  spoken — who  does 
not  know  by  heart  the  old  oration? — this 
time  freshened  by  allusions — by  committing 
which  to  paper  I  will  not  wound  my  friends. 
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The  President  for  the  evening,  a  wild-look- 
ing, emaciated  man,  past  middle  age, 
reminded  the  lovers  of  freedom,  that  in  those 
ripening  times,  when  harvest  was  fast 
approaching,  every  meeting  of  theirs  at 
the  Shrine  of  the  Mother  of  Renovation 
became  more  and  more  solemn — every 
transaction  more  and  more  important — 
every  promise  more  and  more  sacred.  The 
sword  should  be  sharper  than  it  was  a  week 
ago,  the  matchlock  should  be  not  merely 
loaded,  but  primed — the  ear  more  alert  to 
catch,  the  lip  better  prepared  to  echo,  that 
word  which  should  be  the  signal  for  the  un- 
loosino^  of  the  Anojel  of  Deliverance. 

"And  of  vengeance!"  broke  in  a  voice, 
which  was  echoed  by  a  chorus,  ''  and  of 
vengeance!" — thrice  repeated. 

The  members  of  that  united  fraternity 
would  hear  with  delight  and  impatience, 
how  rapid  had  been  the  flow  of  the  current 
since  they  last  gathered  together.  The 
peoples  were  ready  to  rise ;  the  oppressed 
nationalities  had  filed  their  fetters  with 
such  a  patience  of  misery,  that  the  first  move- 
ment would  snap  them,  and  liberate  the 
prisoner  for  ever !     They  would  hear  great 
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news  from  every  country — from  Germany — 
from  Austria — from  Italy — from  the  high- 
ways of  that  glorious  city,  furnace  of  all  noble 
ideas,  in  which  they  met.  England,  too — 
cold,  conventional,  practical  England — they 
would  hear,  was  at  last  stirred,  had  at  last 
been  tortured  into  generous  and  vindictive 
action,  by  the  exactions  of  a  bloated,  and 
perverse,  and  bigoted  aristocracy.  Her 
armies  were  to  a  man  disaffected.  This 
news,  fully  stated  by  brethren  of  trust  and 
experience  in  their  letters,  would  be  doubt- 
less triumphantly  confirmed  by  their  brave 
and  devoted  Italian  brother  who  had  just 
arrived  from  England.  "  Speak,  Salvatore !  " 
cried  the  excited  orator,  "  am  I  not  within 
the  truth?" 

''  Go  on!  "  cried  Roccabella,  with  a  ready 
exercise  o^  finesse.  "  Let  me  not  interrupt 
such  noble  eloquence — and  then  let  the  letters 
be  read."  The  compliment  saved  him  from 
testifying  to  an  exaggeration  so  enormous. 

— Well,  if  this  was  the  case  in  England, 
in  France  how  sublime  was  the  spectacle — 
how  breathless  the  hope !  Her  proud  privi- 
lege it  was  to  set  the  spark  to  the  pile,  to 
broach  the  wines  when  the  vintage  was  con- 
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summated ! — She  owed  it  to  herself  to  demand 
such  glory,  such  leadership,  in  the  work, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  expectation — but 
also  of  expiation.  Had  not  her  streets  run 
red  with  St.  Bartholomew  massacres  ?  Had 
not  her  glorious  Revolution,  that  stupendous 
dedication  of  a  new  temple — whose  victims 
offered  up  on  the  altar  were  royal  criminals, 
tenderly  brought  thither  by  devout  and 
noble  people,  willing  to  endure  such  respon- 
sibility for  the  sake  of  their  country's  good 
— been  distorted  from  its  simple  course  and 
generous  purpose  by  intrigues  and  passions, 
fomented  by  unworthy  creatures,  the  leav- 
ings of  the  old  society  ?  Had  not  these  mis- 
creants prevailed  to  make  that  glorious  vic- 
tory hateful  in  the  eyes  of  men  ?  to  blacken 
and  to  misrepresent  its  grand  acquisitions  ? 
and,  by  spreading  mystical  cruelty  and  horror, 
had  they  not  paved  the  way  for  the  return 
of  a  tyranny  more  crushing,  because  in 
appearance  milder,  than  any  by  which  that 
magnificent  bruised  nation  had  of  old  been 
ground  into  bleeding  dust? 

Violent,  beyond  all  English  conception  of 
violence,  was  the  enthusiasm  which  received 
this   burst    of  historical    retrospect,  during 
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which  a  German  growl  or  two  in  the  back- 
ground passed  unheeded; — and  also,  it  may 
be  hoped,  Roccabella's  pulUng  his  hat  over 
his  brows,  with  a  sort  of  uneasiness  which  he 
had  been  formerly  less  used  to  feel  when  such 
flowers  of  oratory  were  flung  about. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  speaker,  dropping 
his  voice — "  were  Crowned  Security  thrice  as 
insolent  in  its  security  as  now,  it  will 
be  reached : — not  merely  met  with  on  the 
plain  of  battle — not  merely  on  the  smoking 
Avail  of  the  beleaguered  city  ;  but  found  out 
within  the  triple  folds  of  the  richest  hangings 
of  its  most  secret  chamber.  Ears  are  listening, 
eyes  are  watching — keys  there  are  that  open 
doors — feet  shod  with  Doom,  that  move  as 
though  the  dust  of  the  sepulchre  were  on 
the  floor — hands  that  ....  What  do  I  say? 
— and  not*  in  Paris  only — but  throughout 
Europe — in  the  house  of  every  hypocritical 
Priest,  of  every  shameless  King — in  the  busi- 
ness chamber  of  every  venal  public  servant, 
Truth  is  there.  Justice  is  there.  Light  is  there. 
Revenge  is  there  !  But  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
of  justice,  of  light,  of  revenge — let  it  be  this 
night  known,  and  pledged,  and  inscribed, 
and  signed,  what  every  man  in  this  assembly 
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is  prepared  to  give,  to  do,  or  to  suffer — I  do 
not  say  to  hoije — because  we  are  sure  !  be- 
cause we  have  won  the  day!" 

Down  sate  the  speaker,  overcome  with  his 
own  fervid  fury  amid  screams  of  applause ; 
and  forthwith,  so  soon  as  composure  could 
be  obtained,  be;2^an  the  reading  of  the 
"Reports"  from  different  corresponding 
societies — first  that  from  England,  signed 
Montmorency  and  Carlowics,  containing  the 
magnificent  promises  which  the  President 
had  stated.  "It  is  noble,"  wrote  the 
reporters,  "to  see,  how  vast  and  how  rapid 
is  the  spread  of  illumination  in  an  island 
hitherto  so  tame,  so  cold,  and  so  egotistic ! 
The  whole  country  is  with  us  at  heart — 
members  of  the  legislative  chambers  have 
pronounced  for  us ; "  and  here  were  inserted 
some  phrases  from  an  after-dinner  speech 
by  the  greatest  English  poet  and  publicist — 
Sir  Trivett. — "  Three  parts  of  the  army  have 
been  gained  over,  and  are  now  as  red  at 
heart  as  they  have  been  long  in  attire — 
several  of  the  Police  adhere.  Beautiful  w^o- 
men  of  aristocratic  family,  and  unbounded 
riches,  strive  w^hich  shall  first  shower  their 
wealth  into  the  treasury  of  liberty,  equality. 
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and  cnlighteninent."     A  plan  of  London  was 
passed  round,  handled  with  masterly  imagina- 
tion, from  which  it  might  be  seen,  that  twelve 
hours  after  the  signal   was  given  in  Paris, 
England's  metropolis  would  be  covered  with 
a   network  of   barricades. — "  So   vast   and 
indefatigable  have  been  the  works  done,  in 
consummation  of  these  glorious  events,  and 
at  so  late  a  period  do  we  write,  with  the 
view  of  sharing  the  joyous  news  with  our 
brothers  across  the  sea,  that  the  collection 
of  the  tribute  has  necessarily  been  interrupted, 
and  thus  the  forwarding  of  the  contingent 
is  deferred  till  the  coming  seance.''^ 

"  The  letter  has  so  good  a  sound,"  duly 
commented  a  French  brother — "  that  one 
can  hardly  persuade  one's  self  that  'tis  merely 
hollow.  Our  friend  just  arrived,"  designat- 
ing Roccabella — "  can  probably  favour  us 
with  explanations." 

Count  Roccabella  stated  that,  during  the 
past  three  Aveeks,  private  family  affairs  of 
the  utmost  urgency  had  prevented  hira  as- 
sisting at  the  councils  of  the  Patriots.  Per- 
haps the  statement  put  in  might  be  a  little 
in  advance  of  reality;  and  he  w^as  waiting, 
he  confessed,  with  an  absorbing  eagerness, 
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for  that  summons  to  decisive,  bold,  practical 
action  in  Italy,  which  had  been  promised 
him.  Must  we  always  rely  on  England  ? — 
for,  with  true  national  subtlety,  he  would  not 
say  how  convinced  he  was,  that  no  reliance 
whatsoever  was  to  be  placed  on  the  report  of 
the  delegates  in  London. 

On  this  there  rose  to  speak  one  of  those 
smooth,  quiet  men,  whose  oil  is  always  thrown 
on  fire  (not  water),  and  whose  stillness 
amounts  to  an  invitation  for  others  to  listen 
for  the  earthquake. — He  was  glad  that  Count 
Roccabella  had  so  much  self-reliance.  He 
would  like  to  know  on  what  grounds  the 
English  report  was  to  be  so  thoroughly  dis- 
couraged— or  whether  the  speaker,  having 
received  private  reinforcements  from  English 
sources,  had  thenceforward  become  desirous 
of  casting  discredit  on  the  subsidy,  by  way 
of  averting  attentions  ....  They  had  heard  of 
beautiful  women  willing  to  cast  their  w^ealth 
into  the  caldron — perhaps  Count  Rocca- 
bella (who,  it  was  well  known,  had  married 
a  beautiful  English  wife)  could  speak  to 
that  point — could  give  his  reasons  for  the 
chill  which  he  had  cast  over  the  English 
reports  which    had   been    read — or,   if   he 

VOL.  II.  I 
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could  not  give  reasons — could  keep  thera  to 
himself. 

The  man  who  spoke  was  no  gentleman — 
the  man  at  whom  he  spoke  was  a  true  gen- 
tleman, according  to  a  foreign  code.  He 
had  always  held  a  high  place  in  the  refugee 
gatherings,  from  his  courage — his  breeding 
—his  honour — and  his  wealth.  "  I  do  not 
understand/'  cried  Roccabella,  springing  to 
his  feet  in  a  storm  of  passion,  ''  what  may 
be  the  aim  of  the  observation  just  put  for- 
ward— nor  what  the  name  of  my  wife  has  to 
do  with  the  state  of  the  social  and  democratic 
treasury — nor  whether  it  is  hinted  that  I  am 
possessed  of  means  I  will  not  devote,  and 
therefore  try  to  cast  discredit  on  the  amount 
of  sympathy  and  interest  so  superbly  an- 
nounced, and  so  fearfully  overstated,  without 
a  chance  of  corroboration.  I  demand  to 
have  the  last  remark  translated  from  Jesuits' 
language  into  man's  speech — I  demand  to 
know  whether  inquisition  as  to  each  member's 
private  obligations  and  resources  is  to  be- 
come the  law  and  custom  of  this  Society." 

Not  so,  was  the  plausible  answer — but 
Count  RoccabelJa  was  understood  to  have 
pledged  himself,  some  weeks  ago,  to  the  pay- 
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ment  of  a  large  sura,  in  equipment  of  the 
contingent  that  was  to  proceed  from  Paris 
to  join  the  patriotic  forces  in  Italy;  and  the 
speaker  did  not  doubt  but  that  Count  Rocca- 
bella  would,  with  rigorous  honour,  fulfil  the 
pledge. 

"  How  much?"  inquired  some  other  voice. 

There  was  a  fumbling  among  papers,  a 
turning  over  of  filed  leaves,  and  some  one 
read — "  Two  thousand  pounds  in  English 
money ; " — for  indeed  it  had  been  so.  Half  of 
this  the  Italian  had  meant  to  come  from  his 
own  supplies — half  from  the  treasure  brought 
him  by  his  willing  bride. 

"  Let  it  be  proved  !"  cried  he,  turning  at 
bay. — "  that  I  will  not  fulfil  my  pledge !  .  . 
and  let  any  man  who  dares  question  me 
further  on  the  subject,  prepare  for  my  ques- 
tion as  to  what  colour  of  blood  is  in  his 
veins!" 

On  this  three  members  rose,  and  for  a 
moment  matters  bade  fair  to  break  out  into 
a  brawl ;  but  the  Count  said,  "  Are  we 
schoolboys  met  to  quarrel  here? — or  men, 
bent  on  deliberation?  I  move  that  the  busi- 
ness be  proceeded  with — and  that  the  subsidy 
from  England  be  brought  forward  again  at 
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the  next  session.  Before  that  day,"  he 
added,  desperate  in  pride  and  self-delusion — 
"  I  may — I  ivill — have  the  money." 

Letters  were  next  read  from  Germany  as 
full  of  promise  and  protestation  as  the  Eng- 
lish letters  had  been — as  clearly  proving  that 
the  noble  cause  was  in  glorious  train,  and  in 
godlike  hands — as  loudly  calling  on  France 
to  give  the  signal,  to  sound  the  tocsin,  to 
pour  from  the  treasure  of  her  superfluity,  a 
little  of  the  manna  of  assistance  into  the  lap 
of  those  whose  hearts  might  not  fail  them,  but 
whose  needs  did.  "  We  are  not  in  rich  Paris, 
or  the  Croesus  city  of  London!" — so  ran 
the  epistle.  Osteo  A.  was  a  professor  of 
osteology,  whose  salary  would  there  and  then 
determine.  B.  an  under  Kapellmeister^  (nomi- 
nated for  Financial  Secretary  under  the  pro- 
visional government  on  the  point  of  being 
estabhshed.)  C.  had  done  his  vast  services 
as  ambassador  and  agent,  while  passing  un- 
suspectedly  across  the  country  as  traveller 
to  a  great  Rhine  wine-maker.  These  men 
had  all  lives  to  devote  and  brains  to  work: 
and  hands,  and  pens,  and  tongues — and  each 
his  couple  of  hundred  men  ready  to  rise 
at  the  lighting  of  a  match  or  the  lifting  of  a 
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finger;  "but  we  want  arms,  munition — 
money,"  said  the  report.  "  Aid  us  in  the  true 
spirit  of  noble  brotherhood — and  may  God 
defend  the  right,  and  repay  you !  " 

"  Umph  ! — as  to  pay-day !  "  sneered  the 
cynical  speaker,  who  had  commented  on  the 
English  report. 

And  what  from  Italy? 

All  right : — at  .Milan,  Venice,  Turin,  Genoa, 
Florence,  Leghorn,  Bologna,  Eome,  Naples, 
and  Palermo — perfect  unity  of  purpose,  un- 
shaken determination — Republic,  andnothing 
short  of  a  republic — (whether  one  or  many) 
the  dethronement  and  disgrace  of  the  men 
in  black,  tlicj  promulgation  of  a  Constitution 
on  the  largest  and  most  liberal  basis — which 
had  been  prepared  by  ...  . 

Ere  the  name  named  was  well  said,  "  Trai- 
tor, assassin !"  "  New  Messiah !  "  were  shout- 
ed simultaneously  by  three  of  the  united 
Italians. 

But  the  aid  from  France  and  England — 
resumed  the  reader  when  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed — was  anxiously  waited  for ;  the  shep- 
herds were  sitting  by  night,  expecting  the 
star  in  the  west.  Till  that  shone,  till  out  of 
power  and  greatness  of  riches,  of  less  op- 
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pressed  peoples,  the  ministration  came  and  the 
word  was  spoken — it  would  be  rashness  to 
venture.  How  heavy  was  the  chain,  how 
terrible  was  the  emergency,  no  cries  could 
speak  loudly  enough!  Let  only  the  last 
martyr-hero  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  heroes 
of  European  freedom,  from  beneath  the 
shroud  of  his  putrid  dungeon- grave! 

Then  was  brought  forward  one  of  those 
stories    which    make    the    heart    sick,    and 
the  cheek  burn,  and  the  hair  stand  on  end — 
a  story,  the  hearing  of  which  is  enough  to 
make  the  meekest  citizen  take  hatchet  and 
torch,  and  swear  that  he  will  not  again  eat 
at  leisure,  nor  sleep  at  ease,  till  such  abomi- 
nations have  been  scalped,  or  scorched  out 
of  the  earth ! — Count  Eoccabella  had  known 
Onofrio  Ciborio  from  his  infancy — a  hand- 
some, gifted  creature :  with  the  slight  Arca- 
dian  tastes  of  a  man  of  letters,    fit   for   a 
Decameron,  not  for  a  Forum — one  whose  deli- 
cate essays  at  comic  writing  had  promised  a 
new  author  to  Italy.     He  had  never  conspir- 
ed— the  poor  pleasant  boy! — beyond  joking 
in  the  coffee-houses  at  those  Austrian  swine, 
with  their  heavy  faces,  and  padded  chests, 
and  chalk-coloured  moustaches — or  making 
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horns  when  the  fat  Commandant  clanked 
past  in  all  his  trappings  and  furs  and 
fineries — or,  at  worst,  sending  some  rebus  to  a 
slight  theatrical  journal,  where  it  figured  be- 
twixt caps  and  bonnets  for  the  month,  and 
the  ^^  luminissimo  successo''  of  the  valoroso 
Spianato,  in  the  private  court  theatre  of  His 
Majesty  at  London. — The  tyrants  had  hated 
young  Ciborio  for  his  harmlessness  and 
gaiety;  and  had  resolved  on  any  pretext  to 
get  hold  of  him.  A  heroic  Englishwoman, 
named  Tutt,  who  w^as  travelling  as  dame  de 
comjmgnie  to  two  English  ladies — a  lady 
lono;  siojnalized  as  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Italy,  and  as  a  medium  of  communication — 
had  confided  to  him  a  packet  of  letters, 
described  to  him  as  intended  for  several 
English  families,  but  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
bearing  an  address  well  known  to  the  police; 
for  when  did  ever  those  animals  stand  in 
need  of  the  service  of  a  Judas?  Alas!  that 
poor  Ciborio  was  not  in  the  secret;  for  he 
had  dropped  the  compromising  packet  in 
the  Carcano^  little  guessing  its  value — by 
accident. — The  accident  was  seen,  the  packet 
was  examined,  the  victim  brouiiht  before 
the  authorities  ere  the  third  act  of  the  opera 
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was  over.  From  whom  had  Ciborio  received 
those  papers?  He  was  a  man  of  honour, 
and  would  not  compromise  La  Tutt : — so  he 
spoke  out  like  a  man  of  honour  and  a  poet. 
He  had  been  accused  of  spitting  in  the  face 
of  the  head  of  the  police  when  invited  to 
denounce  La  Tutt ;  but  this  was  a  clumsy 
German  lie !  He  had  been  sent  to  Peschiera ; 
the  boy,  not  strong  to  begin  with,  had  been 
enervated  by  his  lazy  coffee-house  life;  the 
carcere  was  damp.  He  caught  a  fever,  and 
died  within  the  ten  days. — There  were  left 
behind  a  mother  totally  blind,  and  three 
sisters  totally  portionless  (one  subject  to 
epilepsy),  all  of  whom  the  poor,  butterfly- 
fellow  had,  somehow,  supported. — Those 
women  were  now  starving,  and  the  invalid, 
for  speaking  bitterly  of  the  horrid  fate  of  her 
brother,  had  been  threatened  with  a  flogging 
in  the  common  jail — to  which  only  the  most 
abandoned  are  sentenced! 

"  And  the  woman  La  Tutt?" — asked  some 
voice. 

She  was  still  on  her  travels,  but  might 
be  looked  for  shortly  in  Paris — prepared, 
now  as  formerly,  to  make  noble  sacrifices. 

Roccabella  ground  his  teeth,  and  wrung 
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his  clenched  hands  between  his  knees,  over 
which  he  bent,  as  he  heard  this  dismal  story. 
That  blithe,  unoffending,  charming-tempered 
boy — to  be  swept  away  and  sacrificed ! — the 
stay  of  a  family  plunged  into  misery  by  his 
death! — and  for  what  cause? — In  his  wooing 
days,  among  the  many  day-dreams  in  which 
he  and  Rosamond  had  cherished  each  other, 
one  had  been,  how  she  might  go  into  Italy  as 
a  missionary  laden  with  hope  and  good 
cheer,  and  come  back — if  not  with  the  olive 
branch  in  her  mouth — with  the  thoughts  of 
the  new  courage  she  had  inspired.  Here  came 
the  moral  of  what  Woman's  unscrupulous 
zeal  might  occasion. — "  M.  Delbar,"  said  he 
abruptly  to  Agricole,  the  young  painter  who 
sat  at  his  elbow  (grappling  at  his  own  breast 
while  he  spoke),  ''is  it  true  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  now  to  be  found  as  a  maison  de 
jeu  in  Paris?  " 

"  Fie,  sir,  for  a  new-married  man,  ivhat  a 
question!  What  have  you  to  do  with 
play?" 

"Just  as  much  as  ever,"  was  the  rakish 
answer  of  the  feverish  Italian,  goaded  as  he 
had  been  on  every  side  since  he  had  taken 
his  seat  there.     And  he  recollected  that  he 
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had  large  diamonds  about  liiin. — Ah,  me  ! 
among  the  Liverpool  merchant's  gifts  to  Rosa- 
mond— gifts,  which  she  had  had  arranged  as 
studs  and  sleeve-buttons  for  him  at  whose 
feet  she  had  laid  herself  and  her  diamonds ! 
"No — are  you  earnest?"  was  the  answer 
of  Agricole,  before  whose  morbid  French 
fancy  already  something  may  have  flashed 
that  would  not  bear  serious  disclosure.  "  If 
you  care  to  come  with  me,  and  (they  will 
soon  be  done  now)  since  there  seems  an 
universal  want  of  money  on  every  side  .  .  . 
but  in  confidence,  understand  me.  If 
Fiamma  knew  that  I  ever  went  to  such 
places — but  this  is  club  night,  and  that 
means  an  utter  efFacement  till  late  in  the 

day  to-morrow  ....  till What  a 

Judith  your  English  wife  will  make  for  my 
picture !  " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  INSTANCES." 

It  was  broad  daylight  ere  Rosamond 
awaked  from  that  dead  sleep  which  can 
exhaust  the  sleeper  as  much  as  the  worst  of 
dreams.  Her  husband  was  at  her  bedside. 
"  Dressed  already,  Salvatore!  Or  .  .  .  what 
has  happened?  Is  the  time  come?  and  you 
have  not  been  at  rest,  but  been  debating  all 
night?  " 

"Debating!"  replied  Roccabella,  with  a 
wild  laugh.  "  Yes,  and  stormy  the  debate 
has  been !  What  do  women  know  of  men's 
politics  ?  Get  up,  love,  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  dress  yourself.  You  know  you  are  to 
sit  for  Judith  to-day." 

''I?  .  .  .  Ono!  0,  pray,  no!" 

"But,  yes! — and  yes  again!  What,  after 
last  night's  triumph — No?  ....  Listen  !  The 
picture  is  to  be  M.  Delbar's  offering  to  our 
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cause.  Rotlischilcl  has  offered  him  a  couple 
of  thousand  pounds  for  it — half  as  much, 
Rosamond,  as  our  annual  loss  by  your 
marrying  me  1" 

"  But  Monsieur  Delbar  himself  .  .  .  who  is 
this  Monsieur  Delbar,  Salvatore?  Tell  me 
— what  relation  to  the  Princess?  She  calls 
him  Agricole." 

"As  she  calls  me  Salvatore,  as  he  calls 
her  Fianima,  as  I  call  her  Fiammetta. 
Darling,  we  are  not  in  England,  among 
women  that  dare  not  open  their  mouths,  and 
men  who  must  look  in  a  Peerage  before  they 
venture  to  address  a  lady !  Delbar  is  an  artist 
whom  she  protects — Paris  says  other  things. 
Who  minds  Paris?  Did  we  mind  Eng- 
land?— a  man  of  the  greatest  genius,  a 
devoted  republican  and  patriot." 

"  But — let  me  be  exposed  to  any  hardship 
you  please !  Make  some  real  use  of  me — make 
me  your  messenger — your  machine  for 
writing!  I  am  not  afraid  of  work — I  am 
not  afraid  of  danger — nor  of  difficulty  .  .  . 
but"  ...  . 

"  But  listen,  my  wife "  .  .  .  .  and  the 
Count  Roccabella  sat  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,   (0  did  Rosamond  recollect  then 
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another  husband,  who  had  once  sat  at  her 
bed's  foot  ?)  ^'This  is  noble  of  yon — this  is  ro- 
mantic ;  but  this  is  not  what  an  Englishwoman 
can  do  for  us !  A  beautiful  boy ! — a  child  of 
genius — a  creature  whom  I  loved  as  if  I  had 
been  his  elder  brother — my  Ciborio  has  been 
murdered  by  those  German  tyrants — and 
owing  to  the  interference  of  an  Englishwo- 
man!" Then,  with  tears  streaming  from  his 
eyes,  and  those  true  but  extreme  gestures 
w^hich  northerns  can  never  manage,  the 
Count  told  the  story  of  Ciborio  and  La  Tutt. 

"  La  ,  .  .  Did  you  hear  her  Christian 
name?"  for  Miss  Grace  Bessell's  instance 
flashed  across  Rosamond's  mind. 

'*  Something  of  marble  .  .  Portia  .  .  Por- 
phyria ! "  .  .  . 

A  deadly  sickness  came  over  Rosamond, 
as  she  heard.  A  crevice — hair- wide  only, 
had  opened,  which  let  her  see — which  made 
her  fancy — which  compelled  her  to  admit .... 

"0  Salvatore !"  cried  she  passionately — 
"  we  must  help  those  poor  women  ! — that 
"blind  mother! — that  sick  sister!" 

''  'Tis  partly  done,  my  dear,  already — if 
you  will  never  ask  to  see  your  diamonds 
again  " — and,  as  the  Count  spoke,  he  pointed 
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to  the  place  from  whence  he  had  torn  the 
stakes  for  his  last  night's  Rouge  et  Noir.  "  To 
complete  it,  you  must  get  up  and  dress — 
you  must  sit  for  Judith.  Sangro  has  been 
stirrins:  this  hour!  Such  coffee!  such  Nea- 
politan  chocolate !  The  fellow  has  borrowed 
a  little  stove,  and  is  frying  something !  Deli ! 
how  good  it  smells ! — Don't  be  long,  dar- 
ling ! don't  be  longer  than  you  can 

help,  if  you  love  me ! " 

And  thus,  by  the  agency  of  her  sympa- 
thies, was  Kosamond  again  beguiled  from 
inquiring  too  closely,  or  from  protesting  too 
eagerly.  Quickly  did  she  dress  (though 
Sangro  could  have  helped  her  to  do  it  in 
half  the  time;  for  had  he  not  attired  many 
a  prima  donna  in  his  day,  at  La  Pergola  ?) — 
and  there,  when  she  was  dressed,  was  the  ge- 
nial, smiling  fellow,  bustling  about  with 
coffee  in  a  pot,  and  chocolate  in  a  mug,  and 
a  little  morsel  oi  frittura  for  his  lady — which 
she  feared  to  eat,  yet  could  not  find  in  her 
heart  to  refuse.  Virtue  was  its  own  reward 
— the  tiny  fry  was  excellent — Kosamond 
said  so — and  the  good  creature  danced  and 
shouted  for  joy  to  hear  her  say  as  much. 

Presently  the  Count  joined  her — out  of 
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his  evenino;  garments,  in  his  robe  de  cliam- 
hre — having  won  at  play  something  within 
a  moderate  sum  of  the  contingent  to  which 
he  had  pledged  himself.  He  breathed  and 
looked  happy,  in  spite  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  sleepless  night.  He  confided  to  Rosamond 
just  so  much  of  its  transactions  as  it  would 
amuse  her  to  know — put  her  to  rest  as  re- 
garded the  chances  of  any  desperate  adven- 
ture being  immediately  attempted.  Before 
such  time  he  should  be  on  the  Italian  fron- 
tier— at  Bellinzona,  or  Faido,  or  Bormio. 
Leave  her  behind?  .  .  the  joy,  tiie  treasure, 
the  inspiration  of  liis  life — re-enter  Italy  a 
conqueror — without  her? — of  course  not. 
And  Sangro,  who,  in  his  way,  was  a  patriot, 
heard  and  chimed  in  ;  and  was  ready  to  dance 
and  shout  a  second  time  with  ecstatic  sym- 
pathy— though  Sangro's  children  were — 
where?  Meanwhile,  she  was  to  be  M.  Del- 
bar's  "  Judith  " — that  was  fixed — and  Rosa- 
mond, already  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
lay  figure  (subdued,  it  must  be  confessed,  by 
the  uninviting  confirmation  of  Miss  Grace's 
instance  of  the  Tatts),  felt  for  the  moment 
hat  the  one  thino;  and  the  strono:  thincr  for 
her  was  to  accept  such  reduction.    But  there 
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was  something  of  a  falchion  spirit  already- 
kindling  within  her — when,  she  recollected 
who  was  to  take  a  painter's  inventory  of  her 
beauty — for  what  naanner  of  subject — and 
what  manner  of  appraiser  he  had  seemed  to 
be.  "  Fool ! "  said  she  to  herself — "  to  be  on 
the  defensive  already.  What  folly?  Yet 
I  will  he  on  the  defensive;"  and,  strange  as 
it  will  seem,  she  could  toy  with  the  idea  of 
defence  as  a  soldier  can  do  with  the  threat 
of  danger,  pleasantly  rather  than  otherwise. 
But  the  young  man,  in  his  old  velvet 
palletot  and  fez,  who,  not  long  after  our  pair 
had  finished  breakfast,  glided  in,  in  no  re- 
spect resembled  the  Hohfernes,  from  whom 
a  championess  has  to  defend  herself.  Coax- 
ing, quiet — to  appearance,  simple — pale — 
yellow — in  reality,  thoroughly  fagged  out 
by  the  vigil  of  the  past  night — there  was, 
for  the  moment,  as  much  of  the  manufacturer 
as  of  the  artist  in  the  manner  and  in  the 
mind  of  M.  Delbar — nothing  of  the  efferve- 
scent creature  of  the  foregoing  evening.  He 
came  practically  and  practicably — as  any 
actor  could  come  to  a  rehearsal — to  consult 
with  Madame  Roccabella  "  Her  last  even- 
ing had  been  an  inspiration ! — Would  she, 
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SO  far  as  she  could,  repeat  it  to  him  by  way 
of  an  inspiration  for  his  picture? — Nature 
had  given  her  the  fullest  power — would — 
could — patriotic  sympathy  do  the  rest?" 

This  change  put  our  heroine  at  her  ease. 
She  had  possibly  mistaken  the  glance  which 
had  annoyed  her  on  the  former  evening : — 
and  the  story  which  she  had  just  heard  had 
quickened  every  wish  to  do  her  part.  She 
had,  too,  the  artist  nature  within  her — and 
thus  she  paid  little  heed  to  the  transactions 
of  Sangro,  whose  grimaces  of  countenance, 
and  twitches  of  gesture  (like  those  of  a 
puppet  when  its  wires  are  pulled),  and  whose 
devices  to  be  in  the  room,  no  matter  on 
what  errand  he  was  banished  thence,  were 
indescribably  droll. — The  three  accordingly 
adjourned  to  the  studio;  which,  as  Agricole 
had  said,  was  on  the  same  floor : — and  the 
jovial  dragon  saw  the  English  lady  disappear 
into  bad  hands  (as  he  seemed  to  think),  with 
a  shrug  and  a  gesture  which  would  have 
made  the  fortune  of  a  comic  actor — Count 
Koccabella  desiring  to  be  informed  how  soon 
the  Princess  would  be  visible,  as  there  was 
business  on  which  he  wished  to  consult  her. 

The   men   talked,  to   the   relief    of    our 
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heroine,  who  had  only  a  tongue-tied  English- 
Avoman's  command  of  French,  and  who, 
though  she  understood  every  word  spoken, 
could  only  reply  to  about  one  in  twenty. 
While  M.  Delbar  was  moving  the  chair,  and 
shaking  down  the  long  breadth  of  brocade 
that  was  to  stand  for  a  tent,  and  trying  one 
or  two  slight  changes  of  attitude,  he  and 
Count  Roccabella  were  going  through  a  list 
of  the  members,  new  and  old,  who  had  joined 
their  association,  and  speculating  on  the  re- 
liance which  could  be  placed  on  this  or  the 
other  man. 

"j£Jn/i?2,"  said  M.  Agricole,  "it  is  a  metier 
like  the  rest  ....  there,  madam,  if  you  can 
keep  your  arm  for  one  moment,  just  in  that 
position  ....  and  there  are  few  among  us,  I 
suspect,  who  would  not  give  it  up  for  a  rich 
marriage.  At  all  events,  you  think  Valpi- 
quet  will." 

"  I  do  not  trust  Valpiquet,"  was  the  reply. 
"  The  last  thing  I  heard  of  him  was,  inquir- 
ing how  a  man  might  change  his  name  in 
England.  Fox^  he  wishes  to  be  called — your 
renard  in  French,  M.  Delbar.  He  needs  not 
change  his  name  to  be  called  Fox.  Canaille ! " 
And    then   Roccabella   went   on    with  true 
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southern  unction  (amusing  himself  as  he 
proceeded)  to  tell  how,  having  been  by 
chance  introduced  to  cette  vieille  fille — Lady 
Marcia  chose  (an  old  Gorgon,  my  dear !) 
whom  Valpiquet  had  persuaded  that  she 
would  like  to  read  French — he  had  played 
ecarte  with  her — how  he  had  told  her  stories 
of  the  French  court  when  it  was  a  court, 
before  those  horrid  Orleans  people  came  in 
— how  he  had  absolutely  been  invited  down 
to  Marbleton  to  shoot — how  he  had  never 
missed  prayers  in  the  morning  there,  and 
had  been  to  their  English  church  twice  on  a 
Sunday — Bah!  such  an  old  mouldy  ruin  ! — 
and  how,  after  a  fortnight  of  this  game,  Val- 
piquet had  felt  strong  enough  in  his  position 
to  begin  to  pine,  and  to  refuse  to  give  an- 
swers when  people  asked  what  ailed  him — 
and  how  Lady  Marcia  had  taken  such  an 
interest  in  him,  that  she  had  ordered  jelly  and 
cold  meat  to  be  set  at  his  bed-side  as  at  her 
own — "  Elle  est  gourmande^  corame  une  veri- 
table vieille  jille  A nglaise — "  and  how  at  last  she 
had  declared,  that  if  he  could  bear  such 
mysterious  silence  any  longer,  she  would 
not — and  had  made  a  scene  at  luncheon-time, 
and  had  insisted  that  she  was  of  age,  and 
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could  bestow  herself  and  her  fortune  wher- 
ever she  chose.  "  And  so,"  concluded  Rocca- 
bella,  "  Valpiquet  is  going  to  plant  his  choux 
and  turn  out  proprietor  in  England.  What 
fools  women  are,  to  marry  such  men  ! " 

"  Madame  la  Princesse  is  waiting,"  said  a 
servant  at  the  door,  behind  whom  was  seen 
the  orbed  visage  of  the  incessant  Sangro. 

The  youngest  of  Decorum's  angels,  how- 
ever, might,  without  a  moment's  disturbance, 
have  been  present  unseen  at  the  tete  a  tete 
which,  after  Roccabella  was  gone,  ensued  be- 
twixt the  English  Judith  and  the  French 
painter.  If  thoughts  may  be  guessed — his 
were  not  in  the  duet  he  was  performing,  so 
much  as  with  the  other  pair — the  Polish 
lady  and  her  former  friend.  Agricole  began 
to  be  conscience-pricked  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain late  dialogues,  in  which  he  had  been 
more  violent  and  exacting  than  the  most 
devoted  of  women  could  be  expected  to  for- 
get. The  idea,  however,  that  the  Princess 
might  not  be  altogether  the  most  devoted  of 
women,  began  to  dawn  on  him.  He  was 
French  and  cynical  to  a  point  which  can 
only  be  conceived  by  those  who  are  well 
experienced   in    French    cynicism.     So   he 
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paid  only  artist's  attention  to  his  Judith, 
much  to  that  lady's  comfort,  and  moved  her 
hither,  and  bid  her  thither — being  for  the 
hour  not  only  too  flat,  but  too  pre-occupied 
also,  to  consider  whether  she  was  tall  or 
short,  brown  or  fair,  w^arm  or  cold — save  as 
subject  for  a  picture. 

Meanwhile,  Roccabella  was  telling  the  story 
of  Ciborio  to  Fiamma,  Princess  Morgenstern. 

The  lady  loved  drame — and  thus  was 
honestly  excited,  and  carried  out  of  herself 
by  the  tale — as  intensely  as  Eosamond  had 
been;  for  women,  be  they  what  they  wnll, 
have  ready  sensibilities  till  the  last — or  till 
they  cease  to  be  women.  And  the  lady  had 
money — which  poor  Rosamond  now  had  not. 
She  was  not  sorry  in  this  to  prove  her  ad- 
vantage over  the  grand-looking,  original, 
modest  woman,  whose  appearance  had  created 
such  a  sensation  on  the  foregoing  evening. 
And  so  the  Princess  wept  capital,  clever, 
half-honest,  half-nervous  tears;  and  so  she 
poured  into  Roccabella's  lap  the  money  re- 
quired to  complete  the  contribution  he  had 
undertaken  for — and  something  for  the 
Ciborio  people.  The  English  wife  could  only 
lend  her  beauty! 
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"Confess,  mon  frere^'  said  the  Princess  in 
her  low  tone  of  languid  raillery,  "  that  you 
do  find  your  old  friend  a  little  better  than 
the  vindictive,  shabby  woman  you  took 
her  to  be  !  I  am  sometimes,  even  myself, 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  my  own  virtue 
and  placability !  But,  then  to  be  sure,  /  am 
not  a  moral  woman  (as  the  world  calls  it), 
nor,  as  /  accept  marriage — am  I  a  married 
woman;  and  I  ani  too  weary  to  have  any 
hope — to  have  any  revenge — left  in  me. 
Let  us  talk  about  Dutertre's  play!"  and  with 
that,  whether  from  design  or  frivolity, 
away  floated  the  lady  among  the  labyrinths 
of  dramatic  intrigue,  as  eagerly  as  if  Life 
had  no  more  serious  interests.  "What  a 
pity  it  is,"  said  she,  suddenly  checking  her- 
self, "that  your  wife  cannot  recite  French! 
What  an  actress  would  be  there!  .  .  .  But, 
then,  to  declaim  she  must  be  a  Frenchwoman, 
and  never  was  there  Frenchwoman  one  half 
so  real  as  she  is." 

"  She  would  like  to  act,"  replied  Roccabella, 
falling  into  the  lady's  tone. 

"  Till  she  had  found  it  out,  Salvatore. 
There  would  be  no  binding  her  down  to  the 
small  details  of  the   metier — and  the  men 
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would  annov  her,  for  I  don't  think  we  shall 
manao^e  to  make  a  woman  of  gallantry  of 
her.  She  is  too  candid,  too  noble,  for  that. 
You  know  faces  don't  lie  to  me — not  even 
my  own  in  the  glass !  Ah !  here  comes 
Agricole,  poor  boy — how  tired  he  looks.  Why 
cannot  one  think  pictures  without  the  trouble 
of  painting  them  ?  " 

"  Or  idll  revolutions,  without  the  risk  of 
fighting  them,  Fiamraa!" 

"Ah!  the  coward,  the  new-married  man! 
Make  Agricole's  Judith  fight  for  you,  then!" 

"  Slie  would  ...  if  I  wished  it — but  mean- 
while, I  have  promised  to  show  her  Paris  .  .  . 
and  so  ".  .  . 

"  And  so,  order  the  coupe  for  any  hour  you 
please.  I  shall  not  drive  out  while  this 
hideous  weather  lasts,  and  I  must  keep  alive 
for  *  La  Convoitise '  to-night,  with  a  pretty 
strong  dose  of  Madame  de  Castelbajac  and 
our  friend  the  Ahhe  into  the  bargain.  A  a 
revoir,  Salvatore,  if  you  will  go;  whatever 
news  comes  in,  you  shall  know  so  soon  as  I 
know  it." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

M.  DUTEKTEE'S  TRAGEDY. 

Early  spring  passed  into  early  summer, 
and  the  days  went  over  not  unhappily,  on 
the  whole,  for  Eosamond.  However  strange 
it  seems,  true  it  is,  that  she,  who  had  in 
old  times  been  tenacious,  haughty,  unwilling, 
beyond  the  generality  of  women,  had  been 
transformed  by  her  second  marriage  into 
something  in  temper  so  different,  that  her 
oldest  friend  would  not  have  known  her 
again. — Was  she  happy  because  she  had 
determined  that  she  would  be  so?  Having 
staked  her  all  in  life  on  one  card — was  she 
prepared  to  preferloss  on  the  King  of  Hearts 
to  winning  on  any  other  one?  Did  she  not, 
or  would  she  not,  apprehend  what  manner 
of  atmosphere  she  was  breathing?  how  she 
was  managed  for  as  a  child — who,  till  he 
ceases  to  be  a  child,  is  not  to  learn  how  men 
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are  bom,  or  to  be  taught  that  all  must  die? 
These  are  things  which  no  one  will  ever  be 
able  to  tell,  because  in  confession  (especially 
as  regards  past  experiences)  no  one  is  honest. 
There  is  always  the  one  point  to  be  favour- 
ably presented — but  on  that  one  point  de- 
pends the  whole  question  of  consciousness  or 
innocence,  of  acquiescence  or  of  ignorance. 

The  days,  however,  did  not  go  on  quite  so 
smoothly  for  the  persons  so  strangely  as- 
sembled round  the  Englishwoman.  The 
jolly  Sangro,  in  whose  favour. all  talk  of 
hiring  a  lady's  maid  had  utterly  died  away, 
found  himself  sometimes  at  a  loss  how  to 
make  his  marketings  for  the  pair — lodging 
at  La  Morgenstern's  cost,  but  not,  the  honest 
fellow  boasted,  fed  by  her.  It  was  his 
superstition  that  his  lady  ought  to  pay 
nothing;  yet  he  who  must  have  leaked  (did 
the  lives  of  sixty  people  depend  on  his  re- 
ticence) if  she  had  cross-questioned  him, 
grew  terribly  incoherent  and  noisy  so  often 
as  Rosamond  plunged  into  the  midst  of 
affairs,  and  would  know,  and  would  set  down 
every  thing  spent  in  an  account-book,  "  be- 
cause you  know,  good  Sangro,"  she  would  say, 
"'  we  must  save  in  aid  of  the  cause."     There 
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is  nothing  so  terrible  as  a  woman  of  impulse, 
when  the  fit  seizes  her,  to  be  a  woman  of 
details;  and  those  who  knew  Rosamond  the 
best,  would  have  been  the  most  diverted  had 
they  come  upon  her  in  one  of  the  paroxysms 
of  housekeeping — when  she  would  insist  on 
those  full  explanations  from  the  factotum, 
which  she  was  as  little  able  to  understand 
as  he  was  willing  to  give.  Ah!  the  faithful 
creature  would  have  lied  himself  to  death 
ere  he  had  confessed  to  the  number  of  times 
that  his  large  gold  watch,  with  its.  tawdry 
chain,  and  its  nosegay  of  hreloques,  and 
charms,  and  trinkets  (such  as  only  an  Italian 
cook  can  gather),  had  been  to  and  come  from 
the  Mont  de  Piete — as  the  funds  in  the  ex- 
chequer had  ebbed  or  flowed. 

But  if  these  constraints,  and  shifts,  and 
enforced  economies  ground  heavily  on  poor 
jolly  ISangro,  how  heavily  they  fell  on 
Sangro's  master  it  would  be  hard  to  tell. 
Never  lived  man  to  whom  the  dream  of 
being  married  for  money,  would  have  been 
more  intolerable  than  it  was  to  Count  Kocca- 
bella.  Seldom  has  lived  Count  less  prepar- 
ed to  fight  the  world  without  money,  as  a 
married  man,  than  he.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
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His  family,  whether  instinctively  or  at  others' 
bidding,  seemed  resolute  to  take  advantage  of 
his  position — and  to  demand,  as  condition  of 
their  assistance  to  him,  an  engagement  on  his 
part  to  interfere  no  further  in  Republican 
politics.     Narrow  had  been  his  escape  from 
open  shame :  for  thanks  it  was  to  his  wife's 
diamonds,  to  his  luck  at  Rouge  et  Noir^  and  to 
the  last  liberality  of  his  hostess,  that  he  had 
been  enabled  to  keep  faith  with  the  revolu- 
tionary committee,  and  to  render  some  assis- 
tance to  the  relatives  of  poor  Ciborio.     N"o 
one,  however,  knew  better  than  Roccabella, 
that    such  reprieve    and  extrication    could 
only  be  solitary  incidents :  that  till  his  family 
should  relent,  or  Patriotism  triumph,  he  was 
tied  hand  and  foot.     After  all,  the  Princess 
had  been  right.     It  was  his  marriage  with 
the  English  Protestant  which  had  worked 
all  this  woe — not  his  love  for  her;  and  so, 
brave  and  loving  and  generous   as  he  was, 
there  crept  into  his  mind  some  suggestion, 
that  if  victim  there  had  been  in  the  affair, 
that  victim  was   not    Rosamond  Countess, 
but  Salvatore  Count — Roccabella. 

There  was  one  not  far  from  his  elbow  who 
did  not,  perhaps,  discourage  such  creepings 
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of  suggestion,  so  much  as  one  right-minded 
woman  should  do,  when  the  happiness  of 
another  right-minded  woman  is  at  stake. 
The  Princess  bore  no  particular  ill-will  to 
my  relative;  but  any  benevolence  at  her 
service  had  been  expended  in  the  first  few 
hours  of  their  intercourse.  Rosamond  and 
she  did  not  assimilate — how  should  they, 
indeed?  seeing  that  the  Englishwoman  had 
some  hope,  some  faith,  some  principle  to 
guide  her — and  not  a  mere  string  of  caprices, 
which  any  new  breath  of  passion  could  change 
into  another  colour,  or  whirl  into  another 
form. — Her  beauty  Fiamma  could  have  for- 
given; but  that,  without  pretension  to  wit, 
Rosamond  could  charm  more  than  any  recog- 
nized wit  can  charm,  was  less  easy  to  abide. 
Then  there  was  something  of  selfish  egotism 
in  Rosamond's  security — phlegmatic  and 
Enghsh — the  duration  of  which  might  be 
worth  watching — was  worth,  at  all  events, 
pointing  out  as  an  interesting  subject  of  philo- 
sophical analysis. — "  On  my  honour,  Salva- 
tore,"  would  the  Princess  say,  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  more  admire  or  wonder  at  your 
wife — so  calm,  so  unaware  of  the  admiration 
she  excites,  is  she — so  settled  in  her  happi- 
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ness,  and  so  utterly  devoid  of  woman's 
coquetry!  With  any  one  else  under  my  roof 
I  should  be  afraid — for  what  am  I  as  com- 
pared with  her?  But  she  will  never  get 
away  a  friend  from  me.  She  will  never  se- 
cure a  lover  that  I  want  to  hold.  Ah,  what 
a  face!  I  have  not  forgot  your  face  of  mis- 
trust. Don't  be  afraid ;  I  spoke  of  A  or  B. 
You  are  no  friend — no  lover  of  mine  now  .  . 
.  .  .  When  she  sits  to  Agricole  (and,  by  the 
way,  if  you  were  an  Enorlish  husband,  you 
would  sitwith  them),  she  thinks,  he  assures  me, 
little  of  Judith — and  not  at  all  of  the  painter. 
He  vows  that  he  will  have  to  make  love 
to  her  with  extra  warmth,  before  there  is 
the  slightest  chance  of  provoking  from  her 
any  thing  of  that  superb  look  she  had  the 
first  night — but  till  then,  he  says,  let  them 
sit  and  sit  all  day  long,  his  picture  will 
never  be  properly  finished,  flow  long  do 
you  think  it  will  require  yet?  " — and,  with 
the  question.  La  Morgenstern  shot  a  sinister 
glance  at  her  companion. 

"Why,  I  might  as  well  ask  you,"  was 
Roccabella's  ansv/er,  "if  your  friend  Duter- 
tre's play  is  ever  coming  out  ?  " 

'^If! — Then  I  can  answer,  too,  positively. 
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It  happens  that  Dutertre's  play  is  coming 
out  directly — yes,  sir!  and  coming  out  at 
the  Theatre  Franqais; — and  I  have  sworn  to 
bring  it  through  in  triumph  .  .  .  and  we  shall 
and  will!  'Tis  the  most  annoying  piece  of 
business  I  ever  read  through"  (with  a  yawn) ; 
"  but  that  makes  no  matter — every  one  of  us 
must  work  for  Dutertre!  Agricole  insists 
on  Mdlle.  Minime  coming  here  one  morning, 
before  she  undertakes  the  part  of  Medea,  to 
look  at  his  picture,  or  rather  at  our  Eosa- 
mond." 

"Agricole — M.  Delbar — insists  ...  on 
making  a  show  of  my  wife !  " 

"  Santa  Maria!  what  a  Britannic  voice! — 
She  will  not  mind  being  looked  at  by  an- 
other woman ;  and,  if  we  are  to  be  uneasy 
on  the  subject,  I  should  think  Agricole  might 
as  well  be  encouraged  to  admire  the  Minime 
— my  leave  always  asked  and  granted. 
Your  lady  is  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care 
of  herself ! — I  could  not  have  believed  you 
such  a  schoolboy,  Salvatore!  Don't  you 
know  what  painters  are  by  this  time?  or 
don't  I  know,  especially  if  they  happen  to 
be  Frenchmen?  The  boy  has  talked  about 
his  Judith  till  he  fancies  himself  over  head 
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and   ears  in   love    with   his  model.     Now, 
piano^    Salvatore! — did  I  not   tell    you   he 

could  not  make  her  in  love  with  him 

not  the  least  in  the  world? — Are  you  going 
to  turn  out  an  English  married  man,  and  be 
jealous?  Tell  me  about  the  Ciborio  women!" 
There  might  have  been  detected  a  sinister 
smile  on  those  pale  lips  when  they  closed, 
which  told  that  the  speaker  had  been  talking 
in  cijjher — saying  one  thing,  that  is,  and 
meaning  another.  It  was  the  boast  of  the 
Princess  that  she  never  made  "  a  scene  " — 
but  no  woman  that  ever  was  born  into  the 
world  of  intrigue,  had  ever  caused  so  many 
scenes  betwixt  other  people  as  La  Morgen- 
stern  had  done ; — and  there  were  times  when 
she  would  confess  as  much,  with  that  impu- 
dent candour  which  was  one  of  her  changes 
— and  own  to  a  vast  delight  and  curiosity 
in  witnessing  the  play  of  passion.  She  had 
a  debt  to  pay  to  Roccabella — and  she  was 
scrupulous  in  never  forgetting  her  debts; 
for  was  she  not  a  Christian  woman — with 
her  beads  and  her  breviaries  ?  and  a  moral 
woman — according  to  the  astoundins^  morals 
of  the  new  society,  whereof  she  was  content 
to  be  Priestess  ? 
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So,  that  whenever  aught  went  awry — or 
was  in  any  way  perplexed,  or  she  was  get- 
ing  on  ground  too  dangerous  for  discretion, 
back  she  would  fall  on  the  cause — with  an 
urgency  and  ardour  so  like  sincerity,  as  to 
answer  almost  as  well — to  her  friends  and  to 
herself.  If  Dutertre  beset  her  with  his  play 
— she  had  letters  from  Peterwardein.  If  M. 
Agricole  tried  to  ascertain  what  might  have 
been — or  would  be — her  relations  with 
Count  Roccabella  (a  point  on  which  M. 
Agricole  was  becoming  somewhat  curious), 
she  would  look  with  her  cold,  stony,  pair  of 
pale  eyes  into  his — and  recount  some  inter- 
minable memorial  of  men  waiting  in  the 
Black  Forest  for  the  signal.  Just  then,  in 
short,  she  held  the  secret  of  every  one's  life 
— the  key  of  his  happiness.  It  was  an  occu- 
pation thoroughly  to  her  liking — and  so  she 
was  amused — and,  in  her  way,  amiable. 

But  let  such  a  woman  be  ever  so  ingenious, 
ever  so  frivolous,  ever  so  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  miserable  bustle,  as  was  this 
sceptical,  gifted,  inconsistent  w^oman^ — great 
interests  and  affairs  will  not  exactly  wheel 
about,  and  gravitate  and  arrange  themselves 
— so  as  to  form  a  stage  on  which  Cleopatras 
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like  herself,  have  room  to  play  their  parts  out 
to  their  liking.  The  storm  which  was  brew- 
ing was  not  one  to  end  in  a  rain  of  rose-water 
— neither  was  the  thunder  in  the  cloud  to  be 
pent  up,  because  Caprice  chose  to  say,  "  Let  us 
have  no  noise — my  head  aches !" — As  M.  Del- 
bar's  picture  proceeded,  it  suited  the  Princess 
Fiamma  to  pronounce  herself  as  more  and 
more  sick  ol  politics — more  and  more  vehe- 
ment in  behalf  of  Dutertre's  "  Jason."  She 
held  a  solemn  reading  of  thac  dull  play — to 
which  every  journalist  in  Paris  had  been 
bidden.  She  had  besieged  her  cousin,  Baron 
Oskalowski,  the  financier — and  her  friend, 
M.  Clerambault,  the  minister's  secretary. 
She  had  gone  the  costly  length  of  giving 
a  dinner  to  sixteen  academicians — five  actors 
of  the  Theatre  Francais — and  its  manager : 
and  the  perspiring  Sangro  had  complained  of 
the  same,  as  furnishing  him  with  hard  extra 
work  in  the  making  of  the  ices. — She  had 
fretted,  and  memorialized,  and  deluded  her- 
self into  believing,  not  that  the  tragedy  teas 
a  tragedy — but  that  she  cared  for  it.  ]t 
this  movement  had  been  begun  to  spite  M. 
Agricole  Delbar,  the  spite  was  lost  sight 
of  as  the  first   night  drew  near;  and   the 
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Avoman  had  become  alarmed,  enthusiastic, 
interested,  to  all  the  force  of  her  frivolity. 
Every  one  must  go  with  her — every  one  be 
drawn  into  the  f ortex — our  own  grave  and 
dream-rapt  Rosamond  included. 

Far  more  grave,  and  more  vision-rapt, 
Rosamond  became  every  day.  She  lived  on 
somehow — but  it  was  like  living  in  a 
dream.  Affairs  were  going  well,  she  was 
told — but  without  any  precise  warrant — 
or  any  period  named  for  her  deliverance. 
She  was  beginning  to  entertain  a  clinging 
dread  of  the  moment  when  the  man  for 
whom  she  had  left  every  thing,  might  leave 
her.  She  had  begun  to  fancy  that  she 
should  not  like  his  child — her  first  child — to 
be  born  in  Paris — in  the  house  of  the 
Princess;  for  while  per  force  she  submitted 
to  that  lady's  hospitality,  she  had  long  ago 
in  her  secret  heart  owned  it  as  a  submission 
— a  sacrifice  made  to  the  patriotic  conveni- 
ence of  her  husband.  Could  she  remon- 
strate?— for  whom  he  had  lost  every  thing? 
That  was  not  her  nature.  She  would  not 
even  allow  herself  to  recollect  that  she  had 
lost  every  thing  for  him.  With  a  sort  of 
instinct,    she    had    by   degrees   withdrawn 
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herself  from  the  salon  of  their  hostess.  Her 
health  would  have  been  of  itself  sufficient 
excuse  for  this,  had  not  her  eyes  and  her 
ears  been  more  and  more  opened  to  distaste- 
ful sights  and  sounds — had  not  her  taste 
been  unceasinojly  revolted  by  a  tone  of  man- 
ners, in  which,  as  she  afterwards  described 
them — there  was  neither  fear  nor  faith. 
The  seeing  of  Paris,  to  which  she  had  looked 
forward -with  so  much  eagerness,  had  been 
imperfectly  accomplished. — The  Princess 
Avithin  the  first  week  had  become  tired  of 
playing  the  Cicerone — the  Count  had  in  the 
commencement  the  excuse  of  public  affairs, 
and  not  long  afterward  the  plea  of  his  wife's 
delicate  health,  to  make  him  recommend  her 
going  seldom  abroad,  save  for  a  quiet  drive. 
The  few  times  she  had  been  at  the  theatres, 
she  had  felt  herself  an  object  of  not  pleasant 
observation,  as  if  some  notoriety  was  attach- 
ed to  her  companions ;  and  even  the  Louvre, 
where  she  would  gladly  have  loitered  away 
some  of  the  morning  hours  of  expectation, 
was  closed  to  her  from  the  moment  when 
she  discovered  that  it  was  one  of  the  favou- 
rite haunts  of  M.  Agricole.  On  the  whole, 
there  seemed  a  possibility  of  her  life  in  Paris 
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becoming  as  cloistered,  and  monotonous, 
and  solitary,  as  that  Liverpool  existence, 
which  had  been  so  intolerable.  Her  letters 
to  us  (and  now  she  wrote  with  a  regularity 
that  was  almost  mechanical)  were  only 
partially  intelUgible.  She  communicated 
her  expectations  of  becoming  a  mother;  but 
none  of  us  could  discover  \Yhether  she  was 
happy — what  might  be  her  prospects — what 
were  her  present  associates.  I  own  I  leaned 
to  the  uncharitable  belief,  that  she  was  plung- 
ed into  dissipations  which  she  would  not  de- 
scribe. Her  dressing-up  and  acting,  which 
had  been  put  in  the  papers,  stuck  in 
my  throat.  My  wife  took  another  view: 
and  took  it  angrily,  after  a  conversation  she 
held  one  day  with  Mrs.  Blosse.  "  Depend 
on  it,  Mrs.  Bell,"  said  that  good  woman, 
whose  discourse,  matrimony  and  the  keep- 
ing of  a  circulating  library  had  failed  to 
simplify,  "if  my  lady  is  reserved  in  the 
repression  of  particulars,  she  has  something 
on  her  mind,  so  sure  as  my  name  is  not 
Brownlow !  What  I  used  to  say  to  her  was, 
in  the  happier  days  of  that  comfortless  first 
marriage  of  hers,  when  I  was  every  thing  to 
her — 'Now,   Mrs.   Westwood,  don't  brood;' 
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for  when  she  did  not  brood,  she  was  vivacity 
indeed — better  than  many  a  printed  book 
that  Mr.  Blosse  and  myself  have  to  recom- 
mend, when  ladies  come  to  change  their 
novels  ;  and  she  was  always  truly  ready 
with  her  pen. — If  she  can  t  be  more  explicit 
than  you  mention,  madam,  I  should  say  she 
was  brooding — and  that  means  that  she  is 
not  happy,  poor — poor  lady !  " 


Meanwhile  the  anxieties  of  the ,  time,  to 
all  foreisfners  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  who 
kept  "  Red  Evenings,"  began  to  increase. 
Revolutionary  symptoms  were  drawing  to  a 
head — more  and  more  eager  were  the  par- 
tisans of  revolution  to  meet  frequently — 
more  and  more  on  the  alert  to  baffle  suspi- 
cion, and  to  avail  themselves  of  any  rallying 
pretext.  Something  of  the  kind  was  offered 
by  the  first  night  of  "  Jason,"  at  which 
Liberality  was  to  muster  strong.  Rosamond 
would  gladly  have  been  excused  from  mak- 
ing one  of  the  party.  "  Pray,  do  not  be 
vexed  if  I  do  not  go  just  now,  Salvatore," 
she  said;  "my  nerves  are  not  in  the  best 
order — I  confess  to  shrinking  from  tragedy.' 
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"  0,  my  love,  we  must  have  you  there ! 
we  must  have  our  Judith  to  see  the  new 
Medea!  And  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
any  thing  shocking  at  the  Theatre  Franqais, 
It  is  not  what  they  call  here  drame^  but  it  is 
all  classical  and  in  verse;  and  my  dear,  I 
assure  you,  as  tiresome  and  dull  as  never 
was.  But  the  Princess  would  not  forgive  us 
if  we  did  not  support  Dutertre,  and  when 
she  does  not  forgive  she  does  not  forget  .  .  . 
Come,  you  will  make  a  grande  toilette  and 
go  ...  .  Ah !  before  this  time  six  months, 
you  shall  have  your  diamonds  back  again. 
You  must  content  yourself  this  once  with 
those  red  flowers  in  your  hair  which  Sangro 
has  brought  you." 

"  Sangro  did  not  bring  my  lady  those 
ugly  red  flowers!"  spoke  a  voice  close  at 
Roccabella's  side.  "It  was  that  French 
painter,  who  came  in  and  left  them  on  the 
table." 

^^  Ugly  they  are,  as  you  say,  Sangro — and 
with  that  sickly  scent  ....  Carry  them 
out,  put  them  any  where  on  the  staircase, 
good  Sangro  ....  I  could  not  endure  any 
thing  so  over-perfumed  ...  If  you  think  we 
must  go,  Salvatore,  of  course  I  will ;  but  in 
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no  grande  toilette.  My  black  silk  and  my 
mantilla,  shall  do.  They  are  the  proper 
costume^''  she  added  a  little  more  slowly, 
*'for  the  background  figure,  besides  being 
in  harmony  with  the  tragedy.  I  can  wear  no 
other  dress,  in  short." 

The  tone  was  new  from  Rosamond  to  her 
husband;  but  the  lady  had  her  will. 

In  due  time  the  old  roomy  coach  of  tlic 
Princess  was  slowly  rumbling  towards  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  with  three  out  of  its  four 
passengers  occupied  among  other  thoughts 
than  any  concerning  the  new  play,  or  the 
chances  of  the  actress  who  was  to  appear  in 
it  effacing  the  popularity  of  Rachel. 

It  was  the  cue  of  the  Princess,  however, 
to  be  in  a  fever  of  excitement  about  that 
dear  Dutertre  and  his  play,  and  the  cabals 
which  the  Legitimists  had  been  raising  to  pre- 
vent its  success.  ^^  Imaojine,  Salvatore,  that  it 
was  only  this  very  day  I  discovered  ....  but 
they  might  have  enlisted  Thomas  into  their 
conspiracy,  to  prevent  our  getting  there  in 
time. — Gracious  Heaven!  will  nobody  make 
the  man  drive  on?  What  stops  him?"  and 
down  went  the  glass  impatiently,  though  the 
night  was  raw,  and  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling. 
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"Surely  there  must  he  something  the 
matter!  What  a  crowd!"  said  Rosamond — 
"what  squalid,  fierce-looking  people!" 

"  'Tis  an  attroupement^'''  was  Agricole's  quiet 
remark — "It  begins  to  boil!  our  caldron!  .  . 
but  clear  it  is  that  we  must  turn  back. 
The  carriage  can't  get  through — I  said  so ; 
see,  here  conies  a  gendarme ^ 

"  Miladi  must  turn  back,"  said  the  official, 
Avho  as  Agricole  spoke  presented  himself  at 
the  door.  "  One  cannot  pass  this  way !  The 
people  are  too  rough!  "...  and  in  truth  the 
cries  of  "  Bread  or  blood!  "  "Down  with  the 
aristocrats!"  "What  right  have  they  to 
their  carriages?  "  w^hich  seemed  to  thicken 
and  press  round  them — made  it  clear  enough 
that  to  proceed  further  would  not  be  very 
easy. 

The  Princess  was  thrown  into  a  fever: — 
and,  while  she  was  vociferating  and  protesting 
to  the  three  men  who  were  by  this  time  at  the 
carriage  door,  Rosamond  had  a  moment  to 
survey  the  swarm  of  filthy,  crapulous,  ges- 
ticulating creatures  in  the  background, 
which  had  congregated  at  that  street  corner 
on  no  good  errand.— Even  by  that  imper- 
fect lamp-light  she  could  discern  the  hideous 
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visages — the  cheeks  worn  lean  by  crime  yet 
more  than  by  hunger — the  matted  hair — the 
rao-ged,  noisome,  fourth-hand  city  clothes, 
which  had  once  been  costly  and  modish — the 
faces  of  women  of  the  people,  with  want  and 
frenzy  flaming  in  their  bead-like  eyes,  and 
here  and  there,  in  the  dark,  some  quiet  head, 
peering  out — more  diabolical  in  its  quietness 
than  were  those  in  the  fury  of  their  excite- 
ment. In  a  moment,  the  notion  that  they 
might  be  dragged  from  the  carriage,  and  torn 
to  pieces  on  the  spot  (she  had  read  of  such 
things),  possessed  Rosamond  with  a  sudden 
terror.  But  she  rebuked  herself,  to  be  ready 
for  what  might  befall:  while  the  Princess 
was  explaining  and  screaming  (as  well  as 
her  weak,  weary  voice  could  scream),  '*  That 
she  wanted  to  get  to  the  Theatre  Franqais — 
that  she  could  not  be  stopped — that  she  would 
not  be  stopped — and  that,  rather  than  being 
prevented  from  arriving  in  time,  she  would 
get  out  and  walk — Are  we  near,  Salvatore? 
.  .  Come,  give  me  your  arm !  .  .  .  Sond  the 
carriage  where  you  like!  .  .  .  They  will  break 
it,  I  daresay,  or  make  a  barricade  of  it;  but 
his  first  scene,  I  have  promised  to  Dutertre, 
J  will  see — and  see  it  I  will,  if  I  die  for  it." 
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Happily  there  was  no  need  to  die  for  that 
first  scene.     They  were  close  to  the  theatre, 

close  on  the  Palais  Royal^  and  z/ Ere 

Rosamond  could  speak,  the  Princess  was 
out  of  the  carriage,  dragging  Koccabelki 
with  her,  and  a  gendarme  to  marshal  them; 
leaving  Eosamond  to  follow,  if  she  chose  to 
do  so,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Agricole 
Delbar. 

There  was  no  time  for  choice — none  for 
coquetry — a  moment  more,  and  the  carriage 
might  or  might  not  be  broken  to  pieces. 
Rosamond's  dark  dress  was  in  her  favour ; 
and  not  less  some  masonic  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  her  companion — since  with  half  a 
word  he  seemed  able  to  cleave  the  crowd, 
and  to  make  a  free  passage  through  it  for 
the  bewildered  Englishwoman  and  himself. 
Leprosy  and  drunken  fever,  palsy  and  miser- 
able want,  gave  way — for  one  moment  she  was 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  press  of  human  abomi- 
nation as  she  had  never  touched  before; 
but  in  another  they  were  through  the  mob, 
and  beyond  it,  without  a  jeer,  or  a  word, 
or  the  most  remote  idea  of  personal  violence. 
"Pause  now,  for  a  moment,"  said  her  guide, 
''you  can  breathe.  They  are  going  somewhere 
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else ;  they  have  other  things  to  concern  them- 
selves with.     Are  you  much  frightened?" 

"No,"  was  the  steady  answer;  and  Rosa- 
mond recoiled  from  the  support,  pressed  on 
her  more  earnestly  than  any  discomposure 
shown  by  her  had  needed.  "Are  we  not 
near  the  theatre?  The  Princess  will  not  like 
to  wait." 

"Ah!  the  Princess  is  ivell  cared  for!  "  was 
the  answer,  "  even  if  we  did  lose  our  way  .  .  . 
And  who  would  not  wish  to  lose  his  way?" 


"Not  I!"  was  Rosamond's  abrupt  reply. 
"x\sk  this  sentinel — if  you  are  at  a  loss,  M. 
Delbar;  the  air  is  too  cold  for  any  experi- 
ments." 

"Cold — It  is  you  who  are  cold!  impene- 
trable woman!  You  will  not,  then,  under- 
stand me.  Here  we  are,  however,  at  the 
theatre!" 

The  scene  had  passed  almost  as  rapidly 
as  it  has  been  told;  but  a  drop  of  fire  had 
burnt  its  print  in  Rosamond's  heart,  instan- 
taneous but  indelible.  Cause  or  no  cause, 
picture  or  no  picture — there  should  be  no 
more  sittings  as  Judith  for  her ; — but  how  to 
give  her  reasons  to  her  husband  ? 
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They  found  the  Princess  clinging  to  the 
arm  of  Salvatore  in  the  hall; — wondrously 
delighted  with  her  heroism  in  having  walked 
down  a  few  arcades  under  cover — half  laugh- 
ing, half  crying,  betwixt  the  excitement 
which  she  had  just  gone  through,  and  that  on 
which  she  was  eager  to  enter. — "  Where 
have  you  been,  Agricole  and  Rosamond," 
cried  she,  "to  make  us, wait?  .  .  .  Come! 
come  !  ...  we  are  late  enough  as  it  is  ; 
they  are  playing  the  overture." 

'']!^o,"  said  Agricole,  "that  is  not  the 
overture  to  the  tragedy  inside  you  hear; 
it  is  the  riot  w'ithout.  Y  ou  will  have  to  walk 
back  to  your  hotel  to  night,  madam,  I 
suspect.  '  del! '  what  absurd  English  faces  ! " 
— as  a  moment's  stoppage  made  by  the  Prin- 
cess within  the  barriers,  while  she  spoke  to 
another  anxious  supporter  of  the  tragedy, — 
prevented  the  passage  of  a.  gentleman  w^ho 
was  escorting  two  tall  ladies,  apparently 
fluttered  by  the  events  of  their  arrival,  and 
at  all  events  unmistakably  English. 

"  I  wonder  that  she  did  not  put  on  her 
man's  clothes  for  to  night;  if  that  little 
woman  be  the  Princess! — Dear,  are  you  not 
territied  to  death,  or  torn  to  pieces? — I  am." 
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''  Hush^  madam! "  broke  in  a  man's  voice  ; 
*'  those  are  some  of  her  party !  .  .  .  .  This 
way,  Miss  Bessell." 

Rosamond  started  at  the  familiar  name, 
and  turned  just  in  time  to  see  the  well- 
known,  lengthy  figure  of  the  dolorous  Miss 
Grace,  in  company  with  another  lady  as 
tall  as  herself,  but  not  so  well  preserved, 
disappear  eastward  in  the  theatre,  while 
tliey  took  the  westward  passage.  But  hardly 
were  they  seated  in  the  box,  than  Roccabella, 
leaning  forward  between  the  ladies,  exclaimed, 
^'  By  Jove!  and  is  that  the  woman  Valpiquet 
has  sold  himself  to? — Yes,  Rosamond,  it 
must  be;  for  see,  just  opposite.  .  .  I  know 
it  by  her  naked  shoulders — there  is  your 
friend,  Madame  Bustle  "  .  .  . . 

"  Was  there  ever  any  thing  like  the  im- 
modesty of  old  Englishwomen?"  said  the 
chaste  Princess,  languidly  raking  with  her 
glass  the  two  tall  ladies — behind  whom 
the  gentleman  (if  gentleman  there  was) 
screened  himself.  ^'  Do  show  me  which 
is  Madame  Valpiquet!  I  used  to  take  an 
interest  in  him  when  he  tried  to  act  at  the 
Odeon — though  he  never  could  have  made 
an  actor,  he  spoke  so  quickly; — and  his  legs 
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were  crooked.  How  long  it  is  ago,  now ! 
But  I  am  not  so  old  a  woman  as  either  of 
those.  Dio!  that  naked  neck  and  bosom 
n)ake  me  shiver!  Which  is  Madame  Valpi- 
quet — the  pink  one,  or  the  yellow  one  ?  '^ 

"  Countess  Fox,  you  should  say,"  was 
Roccabella's  answer.  ^'  Valpiquet  is  Milord 
Fox,  now  he  has  taken  the  name  of  that 
sour-looking  old  woman  in  pink — with  all 
those  long  false  teeth.  Yes,  that  must  be 
Lady  Marcia!  Well,  my  love,"  this  with  a 
sudden  recollecting  pressure  of  the  hand  to 
his  wife,  "  I  would  not  change  my  bargain 
if  Lady  Marcia  had  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  instead  of  her  eight-and-twenty. 
Hark  to  those  people  without!  They  do  not 
appear  so  willing  to  disperse  as  might  be 
convenient — but  silence,  here  is  the  play !  " 

How  short  a  time  was  it  since  such  an 
eager  and  animated  sight  as  the  Theatre 
Franqais  showed,  when  the  curtain  rose, 
would  have  set  every  pulse  in  Rosamond's 
frame  beating  with  sympathetic  excitement! 
Never  was  woman  more  devoid  of  that  cold 
and  atrabilious  spirit  of  contradiction,  which 
refuses  to  follow  where  others  lead,  and 
will  only  admit  pleasures  of  its  own  choosing, 
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and  enthusiasms  of  its  own  cherishing.  That 
night,  however,  had  M.  Dutertre  been  a 
new  Corneille  or  a  second  Victor  Hugo — 
had  the  poor  little  pupil,  thrust  forward  to 
Avrest  Kachel's  sceptre  from  her,  been  equal 
to  the  position — our  heroine  would  not  have 
heeded  the  power  of  the  play,  or  the  triumph 
of  the  actress. — She  was  running  through 
another  tragedy.  All  that  she  had  done 
with  her  life,  seemed  then  for  the  iirst  time 
as  clearly  present  to  her  as  if  it  had  been 
written  with  the  fino^er  of  Fire  on  the  cur- 
tain — as  if  it  had  been  spoken,  syllable  after 
syllable,  by  the  people  whose  rant  swept  the 
stage!  The  truth  burst  upon  her,  that  she 
had  impoverished  herself  to  marry  a  man 
Avho  was  not  faithful  to  her — and  who  would 
reconcile  (or  apologize  for)  any  present  or 
future  infidelity  with  a  readiness,  which 
would  amount  to  an  agony  almost  more 
terrible  than  his  truancy — she  had  flung 
herself  into  the  midst  of  a  world,  in  which 
she  must  maintain,  alone  and  unassisted,  that 
position  of  good  faith  and  honour  which  no 
English-bred  woman  quits  without  a  wrench. 
Frightful  times  were  at  hand ;  and  then  she 
felt  how  theoretical  is  the  adventurous  spirit 
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of  a  woman,  who  looks  to  becotnitig  a 
mother.  How — O  how!  .  .  .  were  they  to 
be  struggled  through?  and  what  was  to  be 
her  part  in  them? — Nay,  the  apparition  of 
that  long-limbed,  sallow,  bare  London  wo- 
man (and  bare  indeed,  and  long  beyond  all 
former  appearance,  did  Miss  Grace  Bessell 
seem  at  the  Theatre  Francais),  bore  its  part 
in  her  discomposure.  Was  it  fancy  that  the 
ambling  recognition  which  that  lady  had 
solemnly  aimed  at  Rosamond  across  the 
theatre — had  been  dictated  by  a  magnani- 
mous sense  of  duty,  not  unaccompanied  by 
condescension. — Quick  persons  know  when 
they  are  observed  and  discussed;  and  that 
the  cage  in  which  she  formed  one  bird  was 
the  main  object  of  scrutiny  to  the  cage  which 
held  Miss  Grace  and  the  noble  pair  on  which 
she  had  hung  herself — there  could  be  no 
doubt.  Lady  Marcia,  a  hungry-looking 
woman,  with  terrible  teeth,  never  removed 
her  glass  from  her  eye,  and  the  glass  was 
pointed  full  butt  against  the  Princess ;  and 
many  were  the  smiles  of  ugly  contempt  and 
curiosity  with  which,  without  turning  her 
bony  shoulders,  she  received  the  information 
of  the  man  in  the  shadow  behind  her,  who 
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cared  as  little  for  the  progress  of  Dutertre's 
play  as  his  wife.  It  occurred  to  Rosamond, 
as  matter  for  shame,  that  when  the  third  act 
ceased,  she  had  it  on  her  lips  to  ask  Count 
Roccabella  to  take  her  round  for  a  moment 
to  speak  to  Miss  Grace — so  pleasant,  already, 
seemed  any  familiar  English  face  to  her. 

There  was  no  time,  however,  for  any  such 
courtesy; — since  the  curtain,  according  to 
classical  usage,  never  fell.  I  should  per- 
liaps  say  something  about  the  entertainment 
at  which  old  acquaintances  had,  so  unex- 
pectedly, met;  but  who  would  care  for  the 
story  of  a  mediaeval  French  classical  tragedy 
in  verse,  long  ago  forgotten  ?  iSTot  even  the 
most  stage-struck  amateur — since  that  cha- 
racter is  principally  occupied  with  such  doings 
as  he  fondly  believes  he  could  himself  ouUdiO 
— thanks  to  his  superior  refinement  and  in- 
telligence : — and  the  worst  Jason  and  Medea 
(as  discussed  in  French)  are  on  too  large  a 
scale  for  the  garrison  theatre  at  Weedon,  or 
for  Lady  Pentweazles  back  drawing-room, 
to  which  people  repair  because  tiiey  are 
invited  to  applaud — but  where  they  remain 
to  be  half-stifled,  and  to  be  altogether  bored, 
and  to  scoff  abundantly. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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But  what  branded  this  "  Jason  "  deep  in 
the  memories  of  all  who  were  present  at  it, 
and  who  did  not  care  (or  know)  whether 
the  dramatist  was  victim  or  victimized — still 
less  whether  the  new  actress  had  been 
drugged  by  her  rival,  so  as  to  make  her 
speech  stupid  and  her  action  epileptic  (such 
tales  can  be  spread  in  Paris) — was  the 
running  accompaniment  of  low,  distant 
rumour,  in  the  streets,  which  even  penetrated 
to  the  ears  of  the  playgoers.  Whenever 
the  finder  of  the  Colchian  Fleece  retired  up 
the  stage,  to  spit  on  the  boards — so  often  as 
the  claque  allowed  itself  a  second's  quietness 
— this  mixed  itself  up — dull,  buzzing,  and 
mysterious — with  the  gossip  of  the  Jasonites, 
and  the  anti-Jasonites,  in  the  boxes.  Pre- 
occupied as  Eosamond  was,  she  was  aware 
of  the  swelling  drone  of  this  tumult;  also,  that 
there  was  another  person  in  the  box  who  was 
aware  of  it,  too.  M.  Delbar  did  not  care  in  the 
least  for  M.  Dutertre,  or  his  play,  or  Made- 
-moiselle  Minime: — that  evening  he  never 
took  his  eye  one  instant  from  Rosamond. 

''The  Qgg  is  hatched,"  he  whispered  quietly 
in  her  ear.  "  I  suppose  you  will  soon  be  on 
your  way  to  Italy." 
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"  The  sooner  the  better,"  was  her  answer; 
"one  becomes  tired  of  inaction — tired  of 
waiting  "  .  .  .   . 

''Hush!"  cried  the  Princess,  turning 
sharply ;  for  not  only  was  "  Jason  "  tottering 
as  a  tragedy,  but  also  she  did  not  regard 
Agricole's  close  devotion  to  the  Euglish- 
wonian  with  favour. 

"  'Tis  no  matter,"  whispered  he,  drawing 
close  to  Rosamond's  ear,  "  that  the  play  is 
so  bad.  Were  it  a  new  '  Tartuffe ' — Paris 
would  have  somethins:  to  do,  besides  carino^ 
for  it,  to-morrow.  Those  people  are  not 
stopped  yet Hush!" 

Ere  his  touch  was  off  Rosamond's  arm — 
though  withdraw^n,  it  was  as  though  the  arm 
had  been  a  thing  of  hot  iron — a  yell  from 
without,  shriller  and  bolder  than  formerly, 
broke  into  the  tragic  passion  of  the  scene — 
and  was  answered  from  the  boxes  by  those 
half  sobs,  half  screams,  such  as  must  shake 
a  person  having  the  coolest  nerves.  There 
was  a  noisy,  rattling,  rude,  rush  out  of  the 
pit — which  in  five  seconds  was  empty. 
The  curtain  fell,  ignominiously  for  the  poor 
play.  A  second's  dead  silence  ensued  after 
the  people  in  the  upper  regions  had  poured 
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out.  Louder  rose  the  yell  again — "  Troi- 
sieme^  fortissimo,''  as  M.  Agricole  whispered 
into  Rosamond's  ear — but  this  time  it  was 
mixed  up  with  other  sharp,  short  sounds — 
the  discharge  of  fire-arms. 

"We  must  shut  the  doors!"  cried  a 
voice  in  the  corridor  without. 

"  Shut  the  doors ! "  half-screamed  the 
Princess.  "  Gracious  Heaven^  how  are  we 
to  get  home  ! " 

"And  we  are  waited  for!"  continued 
Agricole,  whose  resolution  of  establishing  a 
secret  understanding  with  Rosamond  was  fast 
gaining  mastery  over  his  prudence.  "  Do 
not  be  afraid!  I  will  see  to  my  Judith's 
safety.  Fiamma !  do  not  excite  yourself ! 
We  can  go  round  by  the  stage,  and  get  away 
throuoh  the  artists'  door!  Come  "  .  .  .  . 

They  hurried  out  in  speechless  confusion. 
The  corridor  was  all  but  deserted,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  audience  had  crowded  the  main 
entrance,  and  many  of  them  were  already 
struggling  through  the  mob,  which  had 
surged  into  the  Rue  Richelieu.  The 
partisanship  of  La  Morgenstern  gave  her 
that  night  ready  access  to  the  stage :  and 
the  women    huddled   through   the   narrow 
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door — careless  who  led,  who  followed. 
Behind  the  curtain  on  the  stage  all  was  con- 
fusion— and  what  a  strange  medley  of  fi  nfures, 
and  characters,  and  emotions ! — the  Medea 
of  the  night  lying  back  in  her  car,  in  a  fit 
of  hysterics:  with  none  to  carry  her  to  her 
dressing-room — or  to  flatter  her  vanity,  that 
the  disturbance  in  the  streets  was  an  intrigue, 
got  up  to  crush  her  chances  of  success,  by 
Rachel.  There  was  the  author — a  grey, 
gaunt,  elderly-young  poet,  whose  streaming 
hair  judiciously  curled,  whose  unimpeach- 
able gloves,  and  exquisite  hrodequins^  told 
their  ruefully  farcical  tales  of  preparation 
to  acknowledge  public  enthusiasm.  Other 
actors,  who  had  finished  in  time  to  assume 
their  shabby  morning  de.^habiUe,  were  drift- 
ing thither — at  the  heels  oF  four  or  five 
pompiers^  with  their  huge  bonnets,  who  had 
taken  their  places  on  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
to  avert  the  entrance  of  mischief  there. 
There  was  an  old  box-keeperess,  with  all  her 
worldly  possessions — a  coffee-pot,  a  flat 
straw-basket,  and  a  bird-cage,  tightly  pinned 
and  packed  up  for  a  storm,  or  a  journey — as 
might  be.  But  there,  noisy  and  outright 
and  violent,  in  the  very  thick  of  the  pressy 
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was  something  better ;  for  over  the  dragons, 
and  the  pasteboard  columns  of  the  temple, 
there  arrived, butting, shouting,  and  tumbling 
straight  upon  Eosamond,  the  huge  greasy 
face,  and  curly  hair,  and  faithful  black  eyes 
of  Sangro. 

''  Didn't  I  know  you  must  come  out  this 
way  ?  and  did  not  I  fight  at  the  wicket  to 
get  in  and  take  care  of  my  lady  ?  They  are 
murdering  people  in  the  street — but  I  know 
the  back  staircase  and  the  back-door  ;  .  .  . 
and  I  have  three  five  franc  pieces  left !  " 

"  Salvatore,"  said  Rosamond,  her  lips 
quivering  so  much  that  she  could  hardly 
speak  audibly — but  her  heart  not  afraid, 
^'  Look !  here  is  our  good  Sangro.  If  you 
are  w^anted  .....  let  him  take  me  home,  as 
he  says  I  should  hardly  find  my  way 
alone  "... 

"  I !  "  cried  Agricole — but  Eosamond 
stepped  before  the  Frenchman,  just  as  if  he 
had  no  existence. 

"  And,"  cried  the  provident  Italian,  ^*  here 
is  a  tartane  for  my  lady!  ...  No  one  will 
guess  who  she  is  "  .  .  .  and  out  from  under 
his  loose  coat  there  rolled  a  coarse  grey 
shawl.     Sangro  had  not  time  to  explain  that 
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he  had  borrowed  it  (without  leave)  from  the 
porter's  lodge  at  the  theatre. 

"  Make  way !  clear  the  stage !  "  cried  the 
giants  in  fur  bonnets,  one  of  ^vhom  took 
Mdlle.  Minime  by  the  elbow,  while  another 
drove  before  him  the  proprietress  of  the 
bird-cage,  in  spite  of  every  protestation. 

"  AVhere  is  the  Princess? — where  is 
Fiamma?" 

^'  Come,  lady,  never  mind  .  .  .  never  wait 
for  her !  I  saw  her  go  off  with  //  Poeta  I  .  .  . 
Here  they  are  again  !".... 

Here?  .  .  .  that  small  shabby  creature  in 
a  slouching  student's  cap,  without  sign  of 
plait  or  ringlet,  with  a  loose  surtout  down  to 
the  heels,  and  a  scarlet  woollen  shawl  about 
the  chin,  and  man's  boots  and  black  eye- 
brows? .  .  .  Yes!  there  was  the  Morgenstern. 
— No  time  to  explain  by  whose  aid  she  had 
snatched  up  those  unwomanly  habiliments ! 
No  time  to  inquire  whether  they  were  worn 
with  or  without  rehearsal !  "I  am  ready 
now,"  she  said,  without  a  trace  of  the  fine 
lady  in  her  tones — "  I  belong  to  you  to- 
night. Agricole,  take  care  of  the  Countess 
— see  her  safely  home.     Then  come  to  us." 

"  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  M.  Delbar's 
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assistance,"  said  Eosaraond,  with  a  haughti- 
ness not  to  be  set  aside  nor  misunderstood. 
"  Sangro  will  take  care  of  me.  Salvatore, 
do  not  endanger  yourself  unnecessarily  .  .  . 
You  know,"  she  added,  in  an  humbler 
whisper,  ''  there  are  now  two  lives  which 
depend  on  yours." 

"  Make  way  !  make  way !  We  must  have 
this  place  clear ! "  cried  another  pompier^ 
pushing  them  before  him  through  one  of 
those  mysterious  labyrinths  of  side  scenery, 
made  doubly  puzzling  by  the  extinction  of 
the  lights,  which  was  proceeding  rapidly  .  .  . 
so  the  husband  and  wife  were  separated,  and 
saAv  one  another  no  more  that  night. 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  sweetest  lady,"  said 
the  comforting  creature ;  "it  is  really  not 
much.  The  padrone  is  gone  to  the  Parla- 
mentOj  and  will  come  to  us  safe  in  an  hour 
or  two ;  the  others  with  him.  The  Princess 
too,  yes  ...  It  is  not  the  first  time  she  has 
gone  there  in  travestimento, — A  bad  fellow 
is  her  lover,  that  young  French  painter,  but 
he  shall  do  my  lady  no  harm  .  .  .  pst !  pst ! " 
and  money  chinked,  and  a  grimy  figure  in  a 
corner  undrew  a  bolt.  They  were  out  in  a 
noisome  passage  or  tunnel,  and  by  dint  of 
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tlireadinfr  one  or  two  dark  alleys — a  short 
cut  through  some  place,  where  people  were 
screaminor  and  drinkinfr  out  of  bottles  of 
wine  before  a  counter — a  few  steps  under  a 
deserted  arcade — and  a  plunge  across  a  wide 
street,  or  rather  call  it  a  canal  of  glutinous 
raud,  over  which  Sangro  wished  to  carry 
his  lady  in  his  arms — they  were  soon  beyond 
all  the  outcry  and  rabble.  The  qiims.  and 
the  dim  twin  towers  of  Xotre  Dame^  looked 
as  quiet  and  peaceful  in  the  damp  moonlight, 
as  if  no  one  had  been  astir  in  Paris  except  the 
lady  and  her  devoted  protector,  going  home 
from  the  first  and  last  representation  of  M. 
Dutertre's  "Jason." 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

A  VIGIL. 

Rosamond  sat  up,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  with 
her  feet  nestling  in  the  warm  shawl,  which 
had  been  borrowed  without  leave  bv  Sano-ro 
— doing  her  poor  best  to  keep  her  faculties 
and  her  passions  in  order ;  but,  in  spite  of 
her  utmost  endeavour,  the  vigil  was  a 
stormy  one.  Her  certainties  were  darker 
than  her  uncertainties. — The  passive  plight 
in  which  she  stood,  and  must  increasingly 
stand — a  burden,  in  place  of  support  to  Rocca- 
bella,  pressed  on  her  as  a  bitter  and  mortify- 
ing consciousness :  but  as  yet  she  could  not 
fathom  that  Marah-spring.  God  was,  at 
last,  going  to  give  her  something  of  her  own 
to  love !  Never  was  treasure  so  cherished  as 
hers  would  be  ! — never  one  so  passionately 
loved,  so  devotedly  wished  for !  Alas  !  did 
all  this  mean  that  such  love  as  she  would 
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die  to  retain  and  to  win,  was  still  to  come  ? 
For  a  thought  ran  through  her,  keen  as 
an  arrow  of  lif]^htninor — a  look  which  had 
passed  between  her  husband  and  another 
woman — nor  was  this  the  only  cruel  sugges- 
tion !  She  had  to  ask  herself  how  far  he  had 
seen  the  mute  encounter  betwixt  herself  and 
another  man!  She  had  to  forget,  if  she 
could,  the  cold  inquisition  from  one  who  had 
so  recently  been  so  thankful  for  her  notice. 
"  I  am  alone,  and  in  the  night !  "  she  cried 
aloud,  venting  her  agitation  unconsciously. 

"  Lady !  "  said  the  cheerful  huge  head  at 
the  door,  looking  as  awake  and  blithe  as 
ever,  "  Come,  dear  lady !  .  .  .  pray,  pray  go 
bed  ! — you  will  have  a  fever  else !  ...  and 
the  imdrone  would  die  if  he  had  to  leave 
you  ill  in  Paris." 

"  I  cannot  rest! — If  I  could  be  with  him  ! 
If  I  could  but  hear  for  myself  what  is  de- 
cided on!  They  will  tell  me  only  some  of 
the  truth.  They  dare  not  give  me  all  their 
confidence.  Why — why  must  it  be,  that  for 
some  there  is  to  be  no  part  in  life — no 
activity? — but  only  endurance,  and  again 
endurance — whether  lovino^  or  hatino^ — 
whether  loved  or  hated  I " 
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Then  (it  would  be  idle  to  feign)  the  sfcrong 
devil  of  Jealousy  would  creep  through  the 
crevice,  opened  by  the  indulgence  of  this 
agitation.  Let  the  Fiend  once  enter,  and 
dislodge  him  henceforth  who  can !  She  saw 
the  face  of  the  man  who  had  forced  himself 
on  her  when  she  was  Mr.  Shepherd's  inmate 
— she  remembered  the  violent  wrath  of  her 
husband  on  that  occasion — how  dispropor- 
tionate with  the  provocation  ! — ^Why  should 
he  have  been  so  violent  if  there  was  nothing 
to  conceal?  Far  better  it  might  have  been 
had  she  told  him — far  better  had  been  a  fit 
of  jealous  explanation  then — than  the  events 
which  her  affectionate  and  nobly-meant 
reserve  had  brought  upon  them  both!  For 
her  own  share  of  peril  and  perturbation  in 
the  house  of  the  Princess  had  been  heavy; 
and  that  evening  she  had,  for  the  first  time, 
felt  how  heavy !  Her  indisposition  to  sit  and 
be  stared  at  had  not  been  a  case  of  mere  ennui. 
She  had  become  angry  and  impatient  over  the 
Judith  picture,  because  she  had  to  hide  from 
Roccabella,  looks,  words,  whispers — mere 
nothings  in  themselves,  hardly  amounting  to 
impertinences,  the  meaning  of  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  and  which  were  only  to 
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be  parried  by  the  pretence  of  utter  deafness 
and  ignorance!  AYhat  if  her  husband  also 
had  seen  these  ? — or,  Why  had  he  not  ? — 
Could  she  in  this  reserve  of  hers  have  shown 
more  visionary  generosity  than  prudence? 

Then,  again,  the  readiness  of  that  essenced, 
languid  woman — at  a  moment's  warning  to 
throw  oiF  her  essenced  languor,  and  to  act 
a  part  so  totally  different — that  must  be 
liabitual — no  accident — no  momentary  in- 
spiration! ''Ome!"  she  cried  to  herself, 
wringing  her  clasped  hands,  and  burying  her 

throbbing  forehead   betwixt  them 

"  Is  it  always  to  be  thus  ?  always — always — 
this  waste — this  yearning — this  miserable — 
miserable  deception?"  .  .  .  and  Rosamond 
mubt  have  groaned  aloud  with  the  torture 
of  her  thoughts;  for  quick  as  lightning,  in 
answer  to  some  sound,  her  comforter  \\  as  at 
her  elbow  ....  with  as  many  affectionate 
words  and  names  as  if  he  had  been  her 
njarse  in  childhood. 

**  Now  do  not  be  afraid,  darling  lady!  .  .  . 
noble,  splendid,  Rosamond! — there  is  nothing 
to  be  afraid  about,  to-night!  It  is  merely 
a  sinall  demonstration  in  the  streets !  It  is 
all  over !  .  .  .  No  one  is  hurt !  .  .  .  Come, 
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dearest,  precious  lady — see  ...  a  cup  of 
warm  jelly!  ...  I  made  it  myself.  Taste 
it,  to  please  me  ...  do!  .  .  dear  lady!  ...  I 
entreat  you  !  and  then  when  you  have  eaten 
it,  you  shall  go  to  bed !  " 

"Sangrol"  cried  Rosamond  abruptly — 
"  if  your  master  goes  to  Italy — and  if  I  do 
not  go  with  him  ....  you  must  find  me 
secretly  a  quiet  clean  lodging  somewhere 
else,  and  not  too  dear — before  you  both  go  . .  . 
I  will  not  stay  in  this  house  ! " 

"  0  but,  my  lady,  you  will  not  send  me 
away — No ! — Well,  if  you  do,  I  will  not  go ! 
Dio!  I  have  no  humour  to  fight  in  a  battle; 
I  never  could  draw  a  sword  nor  fire  a  pistol, 
and  shall  I  not  stay  and  defend  you  ?  0 
surely  we  will  find  some  capital  place — 
something  warm  and  gay — where  my  lady 
can  look  into  the  street,  and  where  I  can 
have  a  proper  furnace — and  not  as  things 
are  here.  Those  servants  of  La  Princvpessa^ 
they  steal  my  wood !  If  I  turn  my  back  a 
single  moment  they  drink  up  all  my  sauces 
....  and  they  are  bad,  false  people  (like 
all  these  French!)  Yes,  to  be  sure!  and  I 
think  I  know  of  an  apartment  now.  But, 
discretion  ....    Are   those    feet    on    the 
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stairs?  Xo,  for  it  is  only  half-past  twelve 
o'clock !  Dear  lady,  do  rest:  the  Padrone  will 
be  hours  yet."  .... 

"  But  somebody,  surely,  may  perhaps 
come  earlier  ....  and  I  must  have  news 
.  .  .  If  I  went  to  bed  I  could  not  rest. 
The  Princess  surely  must  arrive  before  long 
— so  weak  as  she  is,  so  unable  to  sit  up.  I 
will  wait  till  she  comes  home  at  least." 

"Weak!  unable! — bad  people  are  always 
strong  and  able;  and  bad  she  is — and  bad 
will  be  to  the  end  ! — and  able  to  cause  distress 
and  misery — and  to  get  away  the  Padrone 
again,  as  she  did "  .  .  .   . 

"  Sangro,  you  will  be  silent!"  exclaimed 
Eosamond,  in  a  haste  not  to  hear  more — 
stopping  her  ears  as  obstinately  as  she 
had  done  when  a  child,  with  the  view  of 
shutting  out  some  command  that  she  was 
not  disposed  to  obey — but  with  an  energy 
which  entirely  overawed  the  speaker.  She 
did  not  send  the  man  away,  however;  for 
she  felt  that,  if  she  were  left  to  herself,  she 
might  be  swept  away  by  the  flood — to  which 
the  presence  of  any  witness  supplied  a  bar- 
rier. Yet  she  feared  his  staying,  lest  in  her 
weakness  she  might  be  tempted  to  question 
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liirn  on  matters  concerning  which  she  was  de- 
termined to  hear  nothing.  How — 0  how 
Avas  the  night  to  be  got  over?  She  made 
Sangro  rake  together  the  logs  of  wood 
on  the  hearth,  and  kindle  the  fire.  She 
permitted  him  to  bring  in  his  mandoline,  to 
keep  himself  awake — since  he  would  not  go 
to  bed;  and  she  tried  to  listen  through  his 
twanging,  as  though,  closed  up  in  that 
court-yard,  there  would  have  been  any 
chance  of  tumult  from  the  world  without 
forcing  its  way  in.  When  the  music  became 
irritating — to  fill  up  time,  she  invited  her 
companion  to  talk  about  his  children. 

Under  any  other  circumstances  would 
Sangro's  rueful  reply  have  diverted  her  a 
little,  as  displaying  character.  A  graceless 
troop  they  seemed  to  be,  even  those  whose 
name  and  habitation  were  known  to  their 
father.  Sangro  had  been  married  three 
times — from  his  first  wife  he  had  ran  away 
— his  second  wife  had  ran  away  from  him. 
.  He  trusted  that  those  two  first  were  both  dead. 
The  first  at  least  must  be;  for  when  he  had 
married  her,  she  had  been  an  old  woman 
living  at  Fermo,  who  owned  a  firm  and  a 
garden,  and  who  had  wanted  him  to  work 
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in  the  fields  from  morn  till  niglit,  though 
she  knew  that  he  had  no  strength — "  Una 
Strega!  SignoraT — No  person  had  men- 
tioned her  for  so  many  years,  that  he  was 
convinced  that  dead  she  must  be. — She  had 
been  laid  up  with  rheumatism,  indeed,  for 
months  before  he  left  her:  and  that  had 
made  her  so  tyrannical  and  brutal  in  her 
temper,  that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer — 
somewhere  about  eighteen  years  ago !  There 
could  be  no  doubt  she  was  dead.  "  Eli^ 
Signora!  how  is  an  innocent  boy  to  know 
Yvhat  he  is  marrying?" 

Then  followed  a  story  about  a  certain 
Annina,  the  successor  to  the  old  agricultural 
tyranness — told  with  so  many  tears,  almost 
sobs — and  oresticulations,  as  onlv  to  fall  in  a 
fragmentary  fashion  on  the  ear  of  Sangro's 
half-attentive  listener.  It  may  have  been  as 
well  for  Rosamond's  sense  of  what  is  not  be- 
fitting to  tell — that  it  passed  half  appre- 
hended.— The  comfort  to  the  teller  under 
desperate  and  reiterated  wrong,  in  retarn 
for  frequent  pardon  and  boundless  tender- 
ness— was,  that  he  had  pursued  the  evil-doers 
with  maledictions  and  threats  of  vengeance, 
such  as  were  indeed  terrible.  Even  yet  Sangro 
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himself  trembled,  when  he  remembered  how 
awful  those  execrations  had  been  .... 

^'Hark!  there  is  a  carriage  stopping  be- 
low .  .  .  Yes,  and  the  gate  creaks  .  .  . 
Thank  God,  I  shall  know  now!"  exclaimed 
Rosamond,  hastening  to  the  door  of  their 
apartment,  flinging  it  open,  and  looking 
down  into  the  pitch  darkness  of  the  staircase 
— for  the  light  in  the  lamps  which  hung 
aloft,  had  died  out 

Her  ears  had  not  deceived  her  .  .  .  there 
was  an  arrival — and  the  sound  of  her  hus- 
band's voice  calling  for  light,  was  directly 
afterwards  to  be  heard — and  with  it  another 
tone,  far  feebler,  but  which  pierced  the  listen- 
er's ear  as  with  a  needle  of  the  keenest  metal. 

"Light!  Sangro  .  .  .  bring  light!  .  .  . 
Let  them  have  light!"  she  continued  ex- 
claiming, in  a  hoarse,  peremptory  voice, 
strange  to  herself,  and  little  less  fearful — 
"Light  !  Pray  let  the  Count  have  light! — 
a  light  for  the  Princess,  who  is  tired ! " 

Those  below  cannot  have  been  aware  of 
the  watcher  above — that  solitary,  agitated 
woman,  convulsed  with  an  inward  storm, 
rather  than  reveal  which  she  would  die, 
(yes,  and  her  unborn  child  within  her  die 
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with  her!)  Sangro  held  the  light — a  candle- 
stick with  candles  in  four  branches — out 
over  the  railing,  into  the  darkness.  Steps 
were  cautiously  ascending;  but  the  heavy 
steps  of  only  one  pair  of  feet — and,  if  doubt 
there  had  been  what  this  imported,  it  was 
forthwith  put  to  rest  by  the  same  faintly 
metallic  voice,  which  said — "  I  told  you, 
you  could  carry  me  up,  Salvatore,  if  you 
tried ;  for  I  am  not  so  heavy.  Carry  me 
nicely!  I  must  not  hurt  the  walls — old 
enough,  and  damaged  enough  they  are 
already;  and  I  am  as  neat  as  if  I  was  an 
Englishwoman — (stop  for  a  moment  and 
breathe!) — and  don't  want  to  do  any  mis- 
chief to  my  own  property!" 

"Sorceress!"  was  the  answer— but  this 
Rosamond  did  not  hear.  She  would  not 
wait  for  the  appearance  that  would  folio \v 
these  voices. — She  was  by  the  wood  fire 
alone,  and  perfectly  still;  and  how  long  she 
had  remained  thus  she  had  not  the  remotest 
idea,  when  the  Count,  who  entered  with  the 
many-branched  light  in  his  hand,  started, 
(almost  with  a  scream)  to  find  his  wife  sit- 
ting there  as  mute  as  a  corpse. 

"What  a  wicked  child!  "  was  his  saluta- 
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tion,  with  a  caress,  under  which  Rosamond 
started  (doing  her  utmost  to  hide  the 
shrinking).  "I  told  you  to  go  to  bed;  and 
here  you  are — looking  as  brilliant,  and 
superb,  and  strong  .  .  the  Judith  of  Ju- 
diths!" 

"  What  has  been  done  to-night?  "  was  the 
brief  interruption.  "When  do  you  go  to 
Italy?" 

"  Why  are  you  not  in  bed  and  asleep 
hours  ago?  " 

"Why,  Salvatore?     Did  I  marry  you  to 
go  to  bed  and  to  sleep  when  the  hour  of 
peril  was  approaching?     I  will  not  be  a  clog 
and  a  hindrance  to  you!     I  cannot  for  the 
moment  go  where  you  go,  because"  ...... 

and  a  rain  of  tears  burst  from  the  poor 
overwrought  eyes,  such  as  Rosamond  had 
never  before  shed.  But  she  dashed  them 
away. — "The  news,"she began  again ;  "  when 
.  .  when  do  you  go  ?  " 

"Go,  darling!  you  seem  very  eager  for 
me  to  go  ....  do  you  not?  What  are  you 
plotting  to  do,  after  I  am  gone,  that  can 
iTiake  you  so  impatient?  " 

"Plotting!"  and  with  this  ill-timed 
pleasantry  the  whole  woman's  passion  had 
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well-nigh  burst  out.  It  did  not,  however — 
it  did  not.  She  could  just  restrain  herself. 
*'  Can  you  wonder  if  I  am  anxious  and  ex- 
cited— so  long,  so  very  long,  have  we  been 
waiting  here?  Can  you  wonder  that  I  wish 
our  child  to  be  born  a  free  Italian?  If  I 
cannot  go  with  you  because  I  will  not  be  a 
hindrance  to  you — because  I  will  not  expose 
you  to  distress  or  terror  for  me — can  you 
wonder  that  I  atn  counting  every  instant 
till  you  return?  O  go!  go!  and  you 
will  perhaps  come  back  the  sooner ...  I 
cannot  bear  all  this  much  longer," 

"  But  you  are  ill,  child — you  are  very  ill ! 
How  your  hand  burns — how  your  poor 
forehead"  (to  which  again  he  approached 
his  lips)  "throbs!  You  have  been  frighten- 
ed in  the  crowd,  A  brute  that  I  was,  not 
to  think  of  it — not  to  take  care  of  you!  .  .  . 
I  will  tell  you  to-morrow  .  ,  .  but  now,  if 
you  love  me,  get  some  rest ! " 

The  Devil  had  got  in,  and  whispered  of 
another  forehead  which  those  self-same  lips 
might  have  approached  only  a  few  moments 
before.     ''I   will    hear   all   to-nicrht!"    said 

o 

Rosamond,   becoming   cold    as   the  Italian 
grew  warm.     "Till  you  have  told  me  all — 
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every  thing  (so  far  as  you  dare  trust  me), 
I  can  take  no  rest:  and  therefore  to  bed  I 
will  not  go!  .  .  .  Sangro!  wood  to  the  fire! 
We  are  sitting  up  .  .  .  your  master  and  my- 
self— Good-night!  " — and  again  Rosamond 
seated  herself  by  the  hearth,  to  all  appear- 
ance as  passionless  as  she  had  been  on  the 
day  when  she  had  been  so  indecently  sum- 
moned to  the  reading  of  her  first  husband's 
will,  l^ot  a  word  of  tormenting  suspicion  : 
not  a  word  of  jealous  reproach ! — she  waited 
to  be  told  what  was  about  to  happen:  but 
that  silence  held  the  other  like  a  vice.  J!^o 
scheming,  no  shading-oif,  no  stratagem  could 
avail ! 

"Well,"  spoke  Rosamond  after  a  pause — 
"  what  is  it  that  you  were  going  to  tell  me 
to-morrow?  When  do  you  mean  to  start 
for  Italy?  " 

How  was  it  possible  to  conceal  or  to 
cover  the  truth  from  a  woman  so  devoid  of 
jealous  temper  and  accusation? 

"  In  a  few  hours — events  are  hurrying  on 
so  fast,"  was  his  answer.  "  So  soon  as  pre- 
paration can  be  made  for  my  journey,  and 
for  your  security  during  my  brief  absence. 
I  am   to  wait  for  directions  at  Chambery, 
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and  to  travel  in  the  strictest  secrecy  and 
disguise." 

"Not  to  travel  alone?  "  asked  the  wife 
trembling. 

"Quite  alone,"  was  Roccabella's  reply. 
"  Sangro  would  break  his  heart  were  he  not 
left  in  charge  of  you,  dearest." 

"  For  this  I  was  prepared,"  said  Eosamond ; 
"  though,  when  I  married  you,  I  hoped  .  .  . 
but  the  thing  for  me  clearly  to  do  is,  to  be 
as  little  burthensome  as  possible." 

"An  angel  of  unselfishness  and  devotion 
you  have  always  been,"  was  the  rapturous 
answer. 

"  What  preparations  are  required  for  your- 
self ?  You  will  want  money,  I  know — and 
alas!" 

"  No,  I  want  no  money — I  have  raised  all 
I  shall  want "... 

"  And  without  depriving  yourself  of  that 
which  you  have  laid  aside  for  those  poor 
melancholy  Montegrones! — How?  " 

"  Ah !  those  poor  Montegrones  are  cared 
for.  Do  not  be  afraid !  That  good  Shepherd 
charges  himself  with  them  now — poor  sickly 
sheep  as  they  are !  " 

"  Mr.  Shepherd  seems  determined  to  mix 
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himself  up  in  our  concerns;  but  he  is  fortu- 
nate in  being  rich,"  added  Rosamond,  with  a 
bitterness  of  which  she  thought  she  had 
taken  leave  when  she  had  looked  her  last  at 
Mr.  James  Kick.  "Well,  as  to  your  re- 
sources I  will  inquire  no  further ;  only, 
Salvatore,  I  have  still  a  few  trinkets,  and 
some  of  those  I  can  spare  you,  besides 
w^hat  I  may  w^ant  for  myself  before  you 
return." 

"  What,  when  I  am  gone  do  you  mean  to 
be  gay — and  to  wear  grande  toilette?  Has  last 
night's  riot  given  you  a  taste  for  public 
places,  instead  of  frightening  you  to  death? 
Nothing  like  you  Englishwomen  for  real 
courage — well  may  the  Princess  say — Aha! 
and,  when  I  am  gone,  you  will  go  and  divert 
yourself  with  Madame  Bustle,  and  Valpi- 
quet  and  his  wife  !  " 

"  Can  you  think  that,  as  I  shall  be  left,  I 
shall  divert  myself  ?  .  . .  Do  you  recollect "  .  . 

she  stopped  herself;  for  now^  was  not 

the  time  to  remind  him  of  the  utterly  penni- 
less state  in  which  she  would  be  left,  save 
for  those  few  jewels. 

"You  think  1  can  provide  nothing.  I 
am  not  man  of  affairs^  Rosamond,  I  know. 
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But  Delbar  is  to  pay  you  once  a  week — two 
hundred  francs." 

"  Delbar  .  .  .  M.  Agricole !  " 

"  He  has  sold  his  picture  for  more  than 
he  asked.  Eothschild  gives  five  hundred 
pounds  above  the  bargain — as  much  as  he 
would  give  for  a  Delaroche.  Never  was 
any  thing,  every  one  says,  to  compare  with 
the  Judith,  my  Judith,  our  Judith.  Rightly 
enough  that  is  yours,  and  no  one's  else — and 
long,  long  ere  that  five  hundred  pounds  is 
exhausted  ...  we  shall  be  together  in  Italy. 
No,  you  will  want  for  nothing — the  Princess 
is  going  to  Fontenay  aux  Koses;  but  she 
says,  where  can  you  be  so  quiet  as  here? 
Shall  we  send  for  that  capital  old  Madame 
Bell  to  be  with  you,  and  to  take  care  of  you, 
cariiia?  I  do  not  think  Madame  Bustle 
would  help  you  much,  if  you  were  not 
strong.  She  is  a  hard  woman,  and  without 
experience !  0  my  darling !  I  love  you  so 
much — so  very  much — I  do  not  know  how 
I  can  bear  to  leave  you !  " 

There  was  no  hypocrisy  in  this  sudden  pas- 
sion: strengthened,  it  may  be,  by  something 
of  remorse,  and  which  burst  forth  with  a 
violence  such  as  no  Englishman  would  have 
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shown  had  the  occasion  been  thrice  as 
moving — or  the  infidelity  thrice  as  glaring. 
But  there  was  no  stint  in  the  Count's  aban- 
donment of  himself  to  it.  Had  he  an  instinct, 
that  it  enabled  him  to  avert  questions  hard 
to  answer — to  soothe  disquietude,  for  which 
there  was  some  foundation? — Of  so  much 
subtlety  and  absence  of  self-restraint  com- 
bined, our  heroine  had  no  conception.  She 
could  not  bear  to  add  to  his  distress  by 
explaining,  that  not  even  for  his  sake  would 
she  trespass  on  the  hospitality  of  the  Prin- 
cess one  day  after  he  had  left  her — she 
could  not  then  enter  into  her  secret  reasons 
for  resolving  that  not  a  single  penny  of  the 
money  derived  from  M.  Delbar's  picture 
w^ould  she  touch.  To  this  independence 
she  had  a  right :  their  child's  cradle  should 
not  be  sullied  by  soil  or  speck — if  she  worked 
with  her  hands,  or  as  a  menial,  every  day  and 
night.  "Being  left,"  she  thought  within  herself 
— "  I  am  at  liberty  to  choose" — and,  besides, 
had  she  been  disposed  to  be  ever  so  explicit 
there  was  no  time.  It  was  too  late.  There 
was  no  stemming  the  flood  of  passionate  ten- 
derness which  burst  forth,  as  though  some  tacit 
eagerness  for  atonement  and  pardon  existed. 
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She  was  overborne,  melted,  chained  into 
silence. — For  the  next  hour — how  often  did 
she  afterwards  remember  that  next  hour? — 
she  sate  with  her  head  on  Eoccabella's  shoul- 
der, or  his  hands  betwixt  her  own,  listening, 
as  she  had  done  in  those  early  days  of  her 
fatal  lessons,  to  all  that  he  poured  forth 
about  his  Italy,  and  the  joyous  golden  life 
which  they  and  their  child  should  lead  there 
together — never,  never,  one  or  other  of  them, 
to  see  that  false,  hateful,  poisonous  Paris 
any  more  I  The  news  that  he  must  depart 
late  in  the  day,  which  was  now  dawning, 
was  almost  deprived  of  its  sting  by  these 
confident  kisses  and  sweet  promises. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ENGLISH  SYMPATHIZERS. 

Play-going,  boulevard-hmngmg,  cafe- 
dining  PariSj  was  never  gayer  than  during 
the  sunny  days  which  followed  the  events 
last  touched  on.  Distant  folk  had  got 
scent  of  an  expected  tumult,  and  flocked  up 
to  Paris,  as  men  would  do  to  Seville  for  a 
bull-fight,  or  to  Potsdam  for  a  grand  review : 
while  resident  foreigners  had  been  re-assured 
by  Parisians  of  every  class,  to  the  effect  that 
the  nightly  effervescence  in  the  streets  sig- 
nified nothing,  would  come  to  nothing,  and 
was  only  what  was  periodically  happening  so 
often  as  a  few  people  out  of  work  w^anted  a 
holiday,  or  an  excuse  for  picking  pockets,  as 
might  be. — As  for  a  change  of  government, 
as  for  any  thing  serious,  "  Bah  I " — and 
seeing  that  Monsieur ^  and  Madame^  and 
Mademoiselle  were  so  serene — so  willing  to  go 
to  plays,  and  to  lounge  on  boulevards^  and  to 
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dine  at  cafes — naturally  enough,  John  and 
Mrs,  Bull  were  tranquillized,  and  refused  to 
entertain  fears,  or  to  stir ;  and  hence  it  fell  out 
that  Miss  Grace  Bessell,  and  Countess 
Fawkes,  and  Count  Fawkes,  were  to  be 
found  dining  early  one  fine  evening,  at  no 
matter  what  cafe^  somewhere  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens — one  of  the  party  eager  over  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  not  troubling  his  mind  to 
explain  any  trifling  events  of  the  hour,  or 
difficult  paragraph  in  the  Moniteur  to  his 
companions; — who  were  English  of  "  the  old 
rock,"  in  not  comprehending  any  thing  they 
saw,  and  in  not  believing  any  thing  they 
heard. 

"  Now,  dear  Count,  pray,  don't  let  us 
exceed  to-day;  and,  above  all,  if  1  might 
suggest,  let  us  be  simple  in  our  soup,"  said 
Miss  Grace.  ''  Let  us  enjoy  our  privileges 
wisely,  not  in  excess,  in  order  that  we  may 
prolong  the  zest,"  which  meant  that  Miss 
Grace  feared  that  she  might  have  to  write 
to  Mr.  Bessell  for  a  second  remittance,  if 
They  went  on  dining  at  their  past  rate — 
little  dreaming  that"  Lady  Marcia's  master 
did  not  square  accounts  with  her  too 
exactly ; — or  that  she  had  paid  a  shilling  more 
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than  her  third  for  those  banquets  at  little  tables 
in  which  her  very  soul  and  body  delighted. 

The  dinner  was  ordered,  and  the  party 
subsided  into  dull  nothingness ;  Miss  Bessell, 
for  pastime,  looking  down  at  her  bare 
shoulders  in  a  manner  which  excited  the 
remark  of  the  more  quietly  and  liberally 
clad  ladies,  who  were  at  dinner  in  her 
vicinity.  Something  more  exciting,  how- 
ever, suddenly  beamed  on  her. — "0  dear 
Lady  Marcia !  look  in  the  glass,  pray  ...  I 
cannot.  Is  not  there  some  one  we  know  ? 
.  .  .  How  glad  one  gets  after  a  few  days  to 
see  any  English  face  among  these  ill-looking  " 
....  she  bit  off  the  end  of  her  sentence  just 
in  time,  for  was  not  Count  Fawkes  French  ? 

"  So  there  is,"  said  Lady  Marcia,  "  that 
Mr.  Shepherd !  Positively  the  man  haunts 
us.     He  is  every  where." 

"  Ah !  where  Miss  Grace  is,  no  wonder  !  " 
said  Count  Fawkes:  thus  rewarding  Miss 
Grace  for  having  bit  off  the  disparaging  end 
to  her  sentence.  Sweetly  reproachful  was 
her  eye,  as  she  said,  "  Count,  must  we  keep 
you  in  order  ?  " 

"  Keep  some  one  else  in  order  if  you 
can.     Here   he  comes  !  "  was  the  response, 
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and  the  heart  of  Miss  Grace  warbled  as  she 
sat ;  for  her  hopes  were  habitually  ready  to 
kindle,  and  she  had  not  forgotten  that  pietra 
dura  table  and  those  Gainsboroughs  in  Park 
Street. 

"  An  unexpected  pleasure,  indeed  !  "  said 
the  blithe  master  of  Shepherdston.  "You 
are  going  to  dine?  I  have  dined.  Lady 
Marcia,  try  the  quail  cream  here !  It  is  a 
curiosity.  The  lobster  biscuits  are  not  bad; 
and  for  wine,  I  can  venture  to  recommend 
Montrachet.  I  have  been  drinking  it,"  and, 
as  he  spoke,  he  emptied  the  glass  in  his 
hand,  with  an  emphatic  "  Very  tidy  wine !  " 

"How  do  you  do.  Shepherd?"  said  the 
Count,  who  was  making  himself  concise, 
cold,  and  English,  to  suit  his  new  position. 

"  O  very  well  I  .  .  .  How  do  you  like  the 
thoughts  of  a  revolution.  Miss  Grace?  If 
Mr.  Bessell  knew  all  that  is  going  on  here,  I 
fancy  he  might  summon  his  fair  daughter 
home  again,  though  she  is  "  (glancing  at  the 
ci'devant  Valpiquet)  ''  in  such  excellent  pro- 
tection." 

Enchanted  as  Mr.  Bessell's  fair  dauo-hter 
was,  she  felt  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  show 
strength   of  mind    and    sagacity — qualities 
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which  had  proved  satisfactory  in  Rosamond. 
'"  O  dear  1 "  said  she  with  her  most  fascinating 
wave  of  the  head — "  to  think  of  any  one 
talking  about  another  revolution  ! — How- 
English  you  are,  dear  Mr.  Shepherd !  Not 
the  least  chance  of  any  thing  of  the  kind." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it — but  perhaps 
this  is  not  precisely  the  place  for  canvassing 
such  matters.  I  came  across  to  ask  you, 
Miss  Bessell — if  you  can  give  me  the  address 
of  our  friend,  the  Countess." 

Lady  Marcia  took  up  the  carte  with  a 
sudden  air  of  displeasure.  "  Our  friend?  .  .  . 
J  beg  your  pardon  ".  .  .  said  Miss  Grace — 
whose  song  of  expectation  had  received  a 
sudden  check, 

"Mrs.  Westvvood  that  was!  You  must 
know  whom  I  mean — though  every  name  " 
(again  glancing  round  him  shrewdly)  ''is  as 
well  not  spoken  in  every  place." 

"  Pardon  me — a  lady  should  speak  no 
names  that  she  cannot  speak  any  where. 
Did  not  we  settle  that  point  this  morning. 
Count  Fawkes?" 

"  But  Mr.  Shepherd  is  right,"  was  the 
reply,  in  an  under  tone. 

"  True :     and    there    may    be    reasons," 
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continued  Miss  Grace,  following  M.  Val- 
piquet's  lead  in  her  own  way,  "  why  those 
who  have  known  the  lady  in  better  days, 
may  well  be  averse  to  name  her  now.  'Tis 
so  sad ! " 

"  Pray,  what  is  the  matter?  " 

"  Here  is  t\ie potage^''  said  Miss  Grace,  who 
in  her  own  small  way  could  be  spiteful  and 
manoeuvring,  and  forthwith  became  interest- 
ed in  her  dinner,  and  chary  of  explanation. 
But  Mr.  Shepherd  was  not  to  be  baffled :  so 
he  drew  a  chair,  waited  till  Miss  Bessell 
should  explain  herself — and  in  the  course  of 
the  meal,  during  which  Lady  Marcia's  lord 
hardly  once  opened  his  lips — he  managed, 
bit  by  bit,  to  draw  out  all  that  the  two 
Englishwomen  had  to  say. 

Bad  enough — damaging  enough  it  was — 
though  veiled  by  that  compassion  of  superior 
virtue  which  can  be  more  wounding  than 
direct  insult.     What  had  not  Miss  Grace, 

and  Lady  Marcia,  heard  about  the 

Well,  never  mind  her  name  .  .  as  the  gentle- 
men objected  to  its  being  spoken  out. — Since 
that  lady  had  been  in  Paris,  she  had  been 
inmate  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  mot  noto- 
rious  women  in  Europe  ....  a  Princess 

VOL.  II.  o 
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chose — (never  mind  names) — How  notorious 
that  Princess  was,  Miss  Grace  happily  could 
not,  if  she  would^  tell. 

"But,  I  beg  of  you,  do,"  said  Mr.  Shepherd ; 
^'  since  ladies,  T  have  observed,  are  not  apt 
to  object  to  telling  or  to  hearing  notorious 
things  of  other  ladies !  " 

"  0  you  cynic !  This  comes  of  French  in- 
fluence"— and  again  poor  Miss  Grace  quivered 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  bomb  she  had  innocent- 
ly launched  against  one  present.  But  M. 
Yal piquet  did  not  care;  if  he  had  heard. 

La  .  .  .  chose  was  represented  as  a  com- 
pound of  ill  designs  and  worse  preformances, 
such  as  it  is  rare  to  find  in  this  our  vale  of 
sins — a  woman  who  drank  secretly,  swore 
loudly,  and  smoked  openly. — As  for  her 
lovers  .  .  .  but  Lady  Marcia  stopped  in 
consideration  of  Miss  Grace.  That  theme 
was  not  to  be  dwelt  on.  She  wore  men's 
clothes  whenever  she  wished — and  she 
wished  to  wear  them  much  too  frequently. 
Only  the  other  night  they  had  been  at  the 
play  with  a  party  of  gentlemen;  both 
ladies  in  male  attire.  Lady  Marcia  had  been 
there,  too. 

'^  Only  one,  dear,"  said  Miss  Grace,  by  way 
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of  putting  in  a  word  in  defence  of  her  old 
acquaintance. — "Both!"  was  the  laconic 
correction ;  Lady  Marcia's  mouth  being  too 
full  for  her  to  say  much  more.  Count 
Fawkes  sincerely  regretted  that  he  had 
countenanced  a  certain  wedding  by  appear- 
ing there; — but  he  had  known  the  lady's 
husband  in  former  years. 

"Then  you  have  only  heard  this,  Miss 
Grace — and  not  been  to  see  Madame — never 
mind  who  ...  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  that 
you  don't  believe  in  revolutions,  since  you 
do  in  spies." 

^*  Been  to  see !  been  to  such  a  place !  .  .  . 
I  think," — said  Miss  Grace,  with  the  most 
superb  look  of  virtue. — "  Mr.  Shepherd  must 
forget  that  I  am  an  unmarried  woman. 
I^or  would  any  one's  seeing  her  do  her  good. 
Noio  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  end  by 
going  on  the  stage.  They  are  always  acting 
tableaux  and  reading  plays.  Her  protectress, 
the  Princess,  has  had  almost  all  the  artists  of 
Europe  among  the  list  of  her  lovers." 

"  Particularly  tenor  singers,"  said  Lady 
Marcia,  whose  mouth  was  l)y  this  time  empty 
again.  "It was  on  the  account  of  Signor  Spia- 
nato  that  she  was  ordered  out  of  Russia." 
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"  For  the  sake  of  my  dear  friend  here,  a 
young  married  woman  too/'  resumed  Miss 
Grace,  "  I  am  bound  to  be  careful  in  those 
whom  I  visit,  otherwise  .  .  I  might  have 
made  the  effort.  There  was  so  much  good 
about  La  Westwood  I  " 

^^ There  was!"  ran  Mr.  Shepherd's  dry 
comment.  "  Well,  as  I  am  neither  an  un- 
married woman,  nor  a  bride,  /will  see  her; 
and,  if  she  is  taking  to  all  these  shocking 
ways,  will  do  something  else  than  talk  about 
them  to  her  old  friends.  I  will  tell  her  my 
mind  about  them.  In  the  Isle,  you  say,  is 
the  hotel  of  the  Princess.  Thank  you!  Good 
evening,  ladies — Good  evening,  M.  Yal  . 
....  Fawkes  .  .  I  mean  "  .  .  and,  in  a  state 
of  no  common  disapproval  of  mind,  Mr. 
Shepherd  pushed  back  his  chair,  rose — 
buttoned  his  coat  as  if  he  was  going  to 
mount  a  bastion — and  was  gone. 

"  G-race,"  said  Lady  Marcia,  who  could 
just  understand  a  joke  on  the  dullest  of  all 
dull  subjects,  "  we  make  less  progress  in  our 
siege  than  we  might  do  were  the  foe  less 
obdurate — What  is  this?— 0,  the iifa^onaz^^.'" 

Mr.  Shepherd,  however,  was  not  one  to 
content  himself  with  making  slow  progress 
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when  he  was  bent  on  any  discovery. — As 
early  as  was  well-bred  next  morning,  he  was 
to  be  found  at  issue  with  the  porter  of  the  hotel 
of  the  Princess.  "  1  want,"  said  he,  speaking 
French  with  an  intolerable  accent,  but  in- 
telligibly— "  I  want  you  to  give  my  card  to 
the  Countess  Roccabella,  and  to  ask  her 
whether  she  will  do  me  the  honour  of  admit- 
ting me." 

"  Monsieur  "  is  mistaken,  replied  the  man 
drilled  to  a  nicety,  and  who  saw  that  the 
caller  must  be  gently  handed.  ^'  There  is  no 
such  lady  here — This  is  the  hotel  of  the 
Princess  Ostralowski  Morgenstern." 

"I  know — I  know!  and  the  lady  I  ask 
for  is  staying  with  the  Princess — an  English 
lady." 

"  There  is  no  English  lady  staying  with 
Madame — Monsieur  will  perhaps  find  her 
at  the  Hotel  Valentin  Perigeux,  there — three 
doors  up  the  street,  with  the  large  shield 
over  the  porte  cochere — English  ladies  some- 
times call  there." 

"Monsieur  will  put  up  with  no  such 
answer — and  find  her  in  no  such  place.  Is 
Madame  la  Princesse  herself  in  Paris — and 
visible?  " 
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"  In  Paris,  yes;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  receives  to-day.  Is  milord  the  gentle- 
man she  was  expecting?  " 

"Take  my  card  up,"  and  Mr.  Shepherd 
wrote  a  few  sharp  legible  words  on  his  card 
— ^'and  you  shall  have  a  Napoleon  when  I 
come  down  from  ray  audience — It's  abomi- 
nable," grumbled  he  to  himself,  as  he  stepped 
aside  into  the  lodge  ;  "it's  abominable,  and 
expensive  too,  how  one  has  to  buy  all  these 
French ;  but  one  does  buy  them,  which  is  a 
comfort — and  see  that  poor  woman  I  will 
to-day,  or  my  name  is  not  G-ervase." 

So  long  had  our  friend  to  wait,  that  he 
would  have  been  justified  had  he  felt  uncer- 
tainty regarding  his  name — at  last  down 
came  Cerberus,  and  declared  that  he  had 
spoken  to  Mdlle.  Rosine,  who  had  taken  the 
card  to  Mde.  la  Princesse,  and  though  that 
lady  was  in  the  haste  of  immediate  prepara- 
tion to  leave  Paris,  she  would  receive  the 
Monsieur  Anglais. 

"I  knew  I  should,"  said  the  little  man, 
passing  his  hand  across  his  throat,  to  feel  if 
his  cravat  was  in  order,  and  stepping  on  his 
toes  more  briskly  than  usual,  as  he  mount- 
ed the  stairs.     There  w^as  some  delay,  how- 
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ever,  when  he  got  to  the  grands  apimrtements 
— some  going  to-and-fro  on  the  part  of 
Rosine,  ere  Mr.  Shepherd  was  at  last  shown 
into  the  saloon,  where,  with  face  and  dressing- 
gown  as  white  as  a  corpse,  half  existing, 
halfslumberingin  \\qv  cliaUe  longue.,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  on  the  rug  beside  her  ready  to 
growl,  and  at  the  other  the  Abbe,  no  less 
ready  to  take  her  part  against  all  aggression, 
was  to  be  found  the  Arniida  of  the  palace — 
as  ready  as  ever  sorceress  could  be  for  mys- 
tification. 

The  dead  twilight — the  perfumed  repose 
of  the  room — told  in  spite  of  himself  on  the 
mercurial  Sir  Roland,  who  had  so  resolutely 
braved  the  enchantment.  As  he  entered, 
the  lady  was  closing  her  book  with  a  sigh — 
and  a  rather  audible,  "We  will  leave  the 
rest — Poor  Lenau !  to  think  of  a  man  with 
so  fine  a  mind  as  his,  growing  mad ! " 

"  I  beg  to  apologize,  Madame  la  Princesse." 
"  Take  a  chair,  sir,  pray — and  speak  Eng- 
lish," said  the  lady  in  English,  as  neat  as 
Mr.  Shepherd's  own.  "  Man  cher  "  (to  the 
Abbe),  "  come  back  to  eat  my  bouillon  with 
me,  and  to  bless  my  indiscretion  before  I 
depart.      Now,    sir, — these    churchmen  are 
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SO  ennuyantV^ — with  a  change  of  tone,  when 
the  door  was  shut  on  her  familiar — "  Now, 
sir,  may  I  ask  why  you  have  sought  an  in- 
terviev/  with  me?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  as  briefly  as  I  can,  ma- 
dam, why  I  have  taken  such  a  liberty.  I 
learned  yesterday  by  accident  that  a  lady— 
for  whom  I  have  a  high  esteem — the  Coun- 
tess Roccabella  (a  countrywoman  of  mine, 
married  to  an  Italian  nobleman),  was  residing 
here.  I  wish  very  much  to  see  her.  Your 
porter  tells  me  that  no  such  person  has  been 
residing  here ;  but,  as  I  fancied  he  might  be 
mistaken,  I  have  ventured  to  apply  to  the 
porter's  mistress.  Do  you  know  any  such 
lady?  and  if  so — and  if  she  be  not  here — can 
you  do  me  the  great  favour  of  telling  me 
where  I  can  find  her  ?  " 

"I  am  so  faint — forgive  me,  sir!"  replied 
the  Princess,  burying  her  temples  in  a  scent- 
ed handkerchief — and  when  she  emerged, 
compelling  the  upright  downright  man 
to  go  through  his  inquiries  a  second  time. 

''  The  Countess  Eoc No,  sir — no 

such  lady  has  been  living  with  me.  I 
have  no  dame  de  compagnie — nor  is  there 
any  lady  of  that  name  that  I  know  of — 
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except  ....  Was  this  what  you  wished 
to  see  me  about  ?  " 

Mr.  Shepherd  sat  astounded ;  nevertheless 
he  had  heard  of  guile  as  intricate  as  this — and 
so,  though  routed,  he  would  not  give  up  as 
conquered.  "  This  luas  why  I  have  forced 
myself  upon  you,  madam,"  said  he,  risino^ 
with  a  mixture  of  perplexity  and  bonhommie, 
which  pleased  the  spoiled  woman  of  rank. 
It  was  polite  and  manly,  she  thought.  Such 
a  fish  had  never  before  rambled  into  her  net. 

"  You  are  not  in  a  hurry,"  said  she  gently. 
"  Tell  me  the  name  again — there  is  some 
complete  mistake.  May  I  ask  who  directed 
you  to  me  ? — and  why  ?  .  .  .  and  she  turned 
on  the  master  of  Shepherdston  a  pair  of 
eyes  as  innocent  as  a  couple  of  daisies. 

"  There  is  here  a  Count  Fawkes,  madam, 
as  he  is  now  called  "  (said  Mr.  Shepherd, 
always  ready  for  a  talk  with  a  lady — though 
no  lady's  man) ;  "  or  do  you  know  him  better 
under  the  name  he  bore  before  -he  married — 
Valpiquet?" 

"  What — that  miserable  actor,  who  came 
out  at  the  Odeon  ten  years  ago !  I  recollect 
the  name  now — a  torture  it  was  to  see  him. 
He   had  such   crooked  legs,  sir.     I  do  not 
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suppose  that  any  Englishman  who  was  so 
ill -educated  and  so  ill~rnade,  would  venture 
to  come  out  at  one  of  your  theatres!  But 
I  thought  you  asked  for  a  Count  Roc  .... 
something — and  not  for  that  Mr.  Valpiquet." 

"  The  person  you  mention,  madam,  was 
formerly,  if  not  now,  an  intimate  associate 
of  the  Count  Roccabella,  whom  I  wish  to 
find — not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of 
his  wife — a  countrywoman  of  mine,  in  whom 
I  take  a  very  deep  interest — a  most  charming 
person.  Count  Fawkes,  as  he  calls  himself, 
or  M.  Valpiquet,  assured  me  yesterday,  that 
they  saw  the  Count  and  Countess  Eoccabella 
in  your  box  at  the  Theatre  Franqais  the  night 
when  *' Jason"  was  brought  out — and  that 
they  were  said  to  be  your  guests." 

"  M.  Valpiquet  is  very  kind;  but  the  in- 
formation is  totally  mistaken.  I  have  had 
no  such  guests  in  my  house :  I  had  no  lady 
of  that  name  with  me — and  was  I  at  the 
Theatre  Franqais  that  night?  0  yes!  ...  if 
you  mean  the  night  of  the  Rachel  emeute, 
when  she  got  together  all  the  low  Jews  in 
Paris  to  make  a  failure  for  that  poor  little 
girl.  Did  you  see  La  Minirae,  Mr.  Shep- 
herd? the  prettiest,  cleverest  creature  that 
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ever  beo^an  ! — But  all  those  staoje  women  are 
alike ;  they  would  all  poison  one  another  if 
they  could.  I  would  help  you  if  I  could, 
but  I  cannot;  for  I  am  leaving  Paris  for  the 
north  of  Europe  in  a  few  hours — and  in 
fact,  should  have  been  on  the  road  ere  this, 
but  for  one  of  my  headaches.  Dio !  a  wo- 
man lives  only  to  die!"  and  with  that  the 
Princess  leaned  back  into  the  twilight — and 
the  gentleman  got  up  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand  to  go. 

"Here  is  another  English  visitor,"  said 
the  old  servant,  presenting  a  card  with  more 
familiarity  than  an  old  English  servant  in 
such  a  household  would  have  done. 

"And  this  time  a  lady,"  was  the  comment 
of  the  Princess.  "Must  I  see  her? — Yes 
.  .  .  and  pray  have  the  politeness,  Monsieur, 
to  stay  and  help  me  out  with  your  country- 
women— I  speak  your  language  so  badly. 
Let  the  lady  come  in." 

There  was  only  time  for  a  gallant  speech^ 
brief  as  an  epigram,  on  Mr.  Shepherd's  part, 
before  the  door  burst  open,  as  if  something 
quick  and  violent  was  entering;  and  simul- 
taneously with  the  servant's  announcement 
appeared  a  person,  who  took  his  mission  out 
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of  his  mouth,  saying,  in  tolerably  fluent 
French,  '^  Don't  trouble  yourself— if  that  is 
the  Princess.  My  name  is  Tatt — Miss 
Porphyria  Tatt,  and  I  wish  to  speak  to  her." 
If  the  name  was  strange,  its  owner  was 
stranger  still — a  long  woman  of  no  ascer- 
tainable age — sallow,  ill-formed,  with  eyes 
that  stared  out  as  if  they  saw  to  all  the 
four  points  of  the  compass  at  once — and  hair 
which  might  have  been  dressed  with  a  whip, 
not  a  comb — so  rough  was  it.  Her  cloak 
would  have  been  ten  yards  behind  her,  so 
rapidly  did  she  move,  and  so  awkwardly  did 
it  hang — but  for  the  strangling  pin,  which 
compelled  it  to  cling  beneath  her  chin.  Her 
gown,  a  draggled,  showy,  harege  of  a  tricolor 
pattern,  was  splashed  and  crumpled,  and 
showed  a  pair  of  large  feet  stoutly  booted. 
Her  bonnet,  if  made  in  Paris,  was  a  specimen 
of  Parisian  dramatic  talent,  proving  that  our 
nei2:hbours  can  be  as  hideous  as  the  artificers 
of  Cranbourne  Alley,  so  huge  and  heavy 
w^as  it — so  triumphant  with  all  manner  of 
blood-red  favours,  knots  and  streamers,  and 
in  form  as  flat  as  if  a  Patriotic  Com- 
mittee had  sat  down  on  it.  The  Princess 
could  not  help  glancing  at  Mr.  Shepherd 
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with  a  demure  look  of  sarcasm,  and  he  could 
not  help  feeling  ashamed — as  the  being  so 
strangely  attired,  so  open-mouthed  and  elo- 
quent— whirled  herself  into  a  chair  unasked. 

''  Princess,"  began  Miss  Porphyria,  launch- 
ing into  her  business  without  preamble  or 
civility — "  1  am  so  sure  of  your  sympathy 
that  I  don't  apologize." 

"  Pray,  do — however,"  said  the  lady  thus 
charged,  in  a  tone  where  any  less  obtuse 
woman  might  have  detected  the  latent 
sarcasm.  "  Pray  do  apologize,  madam,  if  tlie 
object  of  the  honour  you  do  me,  requires 
an  apology.     Do  you  bring  me  any  letter?  " 

"  No,  madam !  I  thought  you  were  like 
myself,  and  above  all  petty  ceremonies," 
blurted  out  the  visiter,  untying  the  strings 
of  the  polygonal  bonnet .... 

"Like!  ...  I  beg  your  pardon — I  am  a 
poor  judge  of  resemblances;  but  there  must 
be  some  mistake  here  .  .  .  for  English  ladies 
do  not  pay  visits  without  some  previous  ac- 
quaintance or  introduction.  Mr.  Shepherd — 
this  lady  is  called  Mrs.  Tott — Tutt — Titt;  1 
cannot  speak  your  odd  English  names.  Do 
make  her  say  what  she  wants." 

The  lady  thus  discouraged,  niade  one  or 
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two  warlike  passes  with  her  parasol — to  her- 
self;— but  she  was  not  to  be  set  aside  for  a 
trifle,  since  she  forthwith  said — "You  own 
to  being  the  Princess  Morgenstern — do  you 
not?" 

"But  yes,  I  do!"  was  the  reply,  in  the 
most  piano  tone  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. 

"Then  it's  all  right;  but  you  do  well 
to  be  cautious.  The  thing  is,  that  we  want 
money  for  the  lioccabella  legion — and  take 
known  friends  to  the  cause  first. — This  gen- 
tleman, I  assume,  is  a  friend  to  the  cause, 
by  finding  him  sitting  here." 

The  name  which  had  been  spoken  invited 
Mr.  Shepherd  to  dissemble.  His  silence 
must  have  been  taken  for  consent;  for  Miss 
Tatt  proceeded' — "You  know  all  about  the 
Eoccabella  legion,  I  suppose?" 

A  mute  movement  of  the  lips  and  head 
may  have  meant  yes  or  no.  Miss  Tatt  chose 
the  former  interpretation. 

"  We  want  money  for  the  legion,"  said 
she — "  and  are  going  round." 

"-4A.'"(with  another  side  glance  at  Mr. 
Shepherd).  .  .  .  "  And  are  going  round/'  con- 
tinued  Miss  Tatt,  whose  fluency  began  to 
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dwindle  under  the  icy  discouragement  of 
high  breeding;  since  a  third  time  she  said 
more  slowly — "  And  are  going  round." 

'-'- Ahr  was  the  quiet  comment.  "You 
are  going  round." 

"  We  want  money,"  repeated  the  visiter. 
"  You  are  known  to  be  in  the  cause,  ma- 
dam;— so  much  at  least,  1  may  take  fui* 
granted,  I  suppose." 

"  And  sympathize — and  will  assist  us — 
will  you  not  ?  We  are  in  want  of  money — 
and  while  I  am  here  in  Paris,  before  I  return 
to  the  frontier,  I  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
— no  hope  untried.  Roccabella  has  neither 
arms  nor  uniforms  for  his  nien.  Can  you 
give  us  any  thing — how  much  will  you?" 

"}.lay  I  ask — pray,  don't  stir.  Monsieur — 
may  I  ask  why  you  apply  to  me,  Madame?"' 

"  Why,  madam — Why? — does  not  every 
body  know  that  you  are  heart  and  soul  in 
our  cause?  .  .  and  the  poor  fellows  have 
neither  arms  nor  accoutrements.  I  am  col- 
lecting for  them,  and  can  pass  any  thing  I 
receive  to  them.  Every  Napoleon  is  now  of 
consequence,  as  you  are  aware — better,  per- 
haps, than  myself." 
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"  Will  you  permit  me,  one  moment,  as 
Madame  la  Princesse  gives  me  leave  ?  "  inter- 
posed Mr.  Shepherd,  reddening,  and  with  extra 
formality — "  will  you  allow  me  to  inquire 
if  the  Count  Eoccabella  has  furnished  you 
with  any  warrant  to  raise  money  on  his  be- 
half? Do  you  think  that  this  sort  of  random 
work  is  likely  to  serve  any  cause?  One 
thing  I  am  convinced  of,  that  it  is  calculated 
to  give  those  witnessing  such  proceedings  a 
most  erroneous  impression  of  the  prudence  of 
an  English  lady.  The  Count  Eoccabella  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  Did  he  authorize  you  to  come 
here  on  your  present  errand,  Miss  Tatt?" 

"  Permit  me  to  inquire,"  replied  she,  in  a 
resolute  and  scornful  tone,  again  charging 
some  imaginary  Austrian  tyrant  with  her 
parasol  "  who  you  are? — no  friend  to  the 
cause,  it  is  obvious. — That  speaks  for  itself 
I  never  saw  you  before  that  I  can  recollect." 

"  I  am  interested  in  the  gentleman  whose 
name  you  mentioned.  (My  name  is  Shep- 
herd, Miss  Tatt,  and  we  have  met  at  Mr. 
Bessell'sin  Bedford  Square,  in  former  years.) 
If  you  are  interested  in  Count  Eoccabella,, 
you  can  perhaps  give  me  the  present  address 
of  the  Countess." 
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''Not  I,  sir;  and  indeed  I  want  to  know 
nothing  about  her.  When  I  think  of  that 
fine  creature  hampering  himself  as  he  has 
done,  I  lose  all  patience — wasting  his  time 
and  his  money  on  a  mere  good-looking  doll. 
And  I  hear  that  she  has  chosen  this  time  of  all 
times,  for  going  to  be  confined.  The  Italians 
are  furious ;  for  they  say  that,  somehow,  she 
has  cheated  him  of  the  money  she  undertook 
to  bring  him.  And,  after  all,  it  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  she  has  any  title  to  be 
called  Countess.  She  came  after  other 
ladies — and  was  warned  that  it  was  so,  while 
she  was  making  advances  to  him.  Poor 
useless  woman,  no  one  thinks  of  her !  But 
half  lost  to  the  cause  as  he  is,  dear  brave 
fellow !  we  must  not  let  him  go  down  utterly. 
Madame,  I  do  hope  you  will  contribute  to 
our  subscription.  It  shall  be  conveyed  to 
him  without  any  expense — that  I  will  under- 
take myself.  ShaU  I  call  again,  when  I 
can  find  you  alone?" 

"  Any  morning  when  it  suits  you,  after 
to-morrow,"  said  the  Princess  with  a  sinister 
smile,  and  a  very  slight  sarcastic  side  glance 
at  Miss  Tatt's  countryman,  whose  frame  of 
mind  was  any  thing  rather  than  placable. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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"  There  is  something  rare  in  your  enthu- 
siasm, madam,  which  I  have  not  met  before 
.  .  .  I  doubt  not  I  shall  hear  of  you  again. 
Monsieur,  will  you  oblige  me  by  ringing  the 
bell?" 

It  was  not  easy  to  stay,  for  any  guest  whom 
the  Princess  desired  should  go;  and  Miss 
Tatt,  though  not  the  easiest  caller  in  the 
world  to  dismiss — feeling,  moreover,  some- 
how, that  she  had  made  no  real  way  in  the 
business  she  had  at  heart,  was  compelled,  by 
the  dead  silence  of  the  lady — who  seemed  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  she  was  already 
gone — to  tie  the  strings  of  that  astounding 
bonnet,  from  the  back  of  which  an  untidy 
tress  was  now  straggling  down — to  rise  from 
her  chair,  and  after  staring  this  way  and 
that,  with  the  bewildered  face  of  one  whose 
wits  are  far  away,  to  charge  the  opened 
door,  and  with  an  abrupt  "  Good-morning, 
and  an  Au  revoir'^ — to  disappear.  The  eye  of 
the  Princess  followed  her,  in  comical  version 
of  the  '' Sortez''  of  Rachel  in  "Bajazet," 
and  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  aware  of  some- 
thing of  the  kind:  for  after  having,  by  a 
little  gesture,  detained  Mr.  Shepherd,  she 
again  broke  the  silence  by  asking  him  if  he 
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had  seen  the  Boxane.  "  One  is  reminded  of 
it  by  the  name — Rocca  .  .  Was  it  for  your 
friend,  then,  that  that  mad  Englishwoman 
asked?" 

"  ]^ot  only  mad,  but  bad,  I  should  say, 
madam,"  said  Mr.  Shepherd  rising; — "a 
thoroughly  lawless,  bad  woman,  who  does 
not  mind  what  falsehoods  she  promulgates, 
or  what  mischief  she  does,  or  what  misery 
she  causes,  provided  she  can  fly  about  among 
republicans,  and  breed  all  manner  of  conten- 
tions. Give  me  leave  to  assure  you,  madam, 
that  the  lady  of  whom  I  am  in  search  is  a 
person  of  the  highest  merit,  and  in  no  respect 
resembles  that  being.  Madam,  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  admit  Miss  Tatt  again, 
and  with  this  caution  I  have  the  honour  of 
taking  my  leave — with  an  apology  for  having 
so  long  trespassed  on  your  time." 

"  Tiens  I "  said  the  Princess,  across  whose 
strange  brain  another  fancy  had  that  instant 
flitted:  called  up,  as  she  explained  it  to 
herself,  by  the  unmistakable  prohite  Bri- 
tanniqiie  of  her  guest.  "  It  occurs  to  me, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  serve  you,  after  all — 
placing  confidence  in  you  as  an  Enghsh 
gentleman^''  (she  laid   stress   on  the  word.) 
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''  I  could  not,  perhaps,  own  to  knowing 
Countess  Roccabella  to  a  stranger.  The 
name  is  suspected.  Why  did  you  not  ask 
me  for  Madame  de  Rochemaure,  an  American 
lady?" 

The  master  of  Shepherdston  was  petrified. 
For  this  turn  no  past  experience  had  pre- 
pared his  British  probity  .  .  .  and  it  fitted 
in,  with  the  complete  incompleteness  of 
justified  malice,  with  the  table  talk,  and  the 
gossip  of  those  knowing  people  on  the 
previous  day.  Masquerading  every  where! 
even  the  most  genial  of  Englishmen  is  some- 
how put  out  and  hurt,  and  feels  ashamed 
himself — on  being  confronted  with  too 
much  masquerading. 

"Pardon  me,  if  I  am  stupid,"  he  said, 
with  direct  plain  sense;  "but  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  Madame  Roccabella  has 
been  here — under  a  false  name,  and  as  be- 
longing to  a  false  country  ?  " 

"  She  must  for  a  while,"  was  the  no  less 
direct  answer,  "for  common  precaution's 
sake ;  and  forgive  me  if  I  defended  her  (one 
woman  should  defend  another)  from  stran- 
gers. How  could  1  guess  what  you  wanted 
with  her — or  why  you  wanted  it  ?  " 
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"But  may  I  speak  with  her?  Pray"  .... 

"Ah!  for  an  Englishman,  you  are  im- 
patient as  well  as  peremptory. — Where  she 
is  for  the  moment,  I  cannot  tell  you.  Not 
in  this  house  certainly — they  were  here  (for 
the  Count  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  too)  till 
he  left  Paris  for  Italy.  Tell  me — don't  you 
think  that  yonder  mad  Englishwoman  may 
have  been  a  spy  who  has  forced  herself  in, 
and  pretended  to  be  mad,  in  order  to  pick 
up  intelligence?" 

The  loyal  Briton  would  not  own  the 
possibility  of  such  a  character  existing 
among  his  countrywomen.  But  he  return- 
ed to  the  charge.  Where,  might  he  ask, 
could  he  hear  of  Madame  Roc  ...  of  Madame 
Rochemaure,  if  she  did  go  by  that  name? 

"Will  you  leave  me  your  card?"  was  the 
answer  of  the  Princess;  "there  is  an  old 
Italian  servant  of  the  Count's,  in  whose 
care  he  was  compelled  to  leave  her,  and 
I  think  he  will  come  here  this  evening 
before  I  go — Shall  I  send  him  to  you?  or 
shall  I  send  your  address  to  her? — I  forget 
the  name  of  the  street  for  the  moment,  and 
the  number;  I  have  had  so  many  things  to 
arrange  ere  my  departure." 
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"I  should  prefer  seeing  the  servant, 
ma'am,"  was  Mr.  Shepherd's  reply  .... 
''because,  I  presume,  she  might  possibly 
prefer  it,  too." 

"  Tiens! "  whispered  the  lady  to  herself — 
"now  I  understand — some  old  love  quarrel ! 
By  little  and  little  one  arrives !  " 

"  You  shall  see  him,  then,  I  think  I  may 
promise,"  said  the  lady  taking  the  card, 
with  a  smile  to  herself,  which  her  lips 
hardly  showed — ''and  I  think,  sir — I  may 
count  on  your  discretion.  It  will  oblige 
me  if  you  will  refer  to  my  name  as  little 
as  possible.  I  am  leaving  Paris — but  in  my 
position,  and  with  my  bad  health,  naturally 
\vish  to  keep  as  quiet  as  I  can.  Adieu, 
Monsieur !  success  to  all  your  purposes — for 
good  ones  I  am  sure  they  are,  and  such  as 
will  do  credit  to  the  high  character  of  your 
countrymen." 

"  Not  a  bad  close  a  la  Tiridate! "  mur- 
mured the  lady  half  aloud — w^hen  the  door 
had  closed  on  her  guest.  ''Say  to  M. 
Agricole  that  I  am  now  alone,  Rosine,  if 
he  wishes  to  see  me." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

GRAYHOUSE. 

There  is  a  habit  of  abusing  the  climate 
of  England,  which  has  many  advantages; 
since,  besides  being  effective,  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  acquire,  even  for 
people  who  have  passed  only  six  weeks 
abroad.  If  a,  cloud  passes  over  the  sky, 
or  the  day  rises  among  a  little  mist  and  fog, 
it  is  wonderful  what  an  air  of  superiority 
may  be  produced  by  a  chilly  shrug,  and 
the  ironical  and  defenceless  question,  "Do 
you  ever  see  the  sun  ?  " — followed,  among 
those  who  are  not  particular  as  to  novelty,  by 
the  facetious  assertion,  that  the  English- 
man's one  ripe  fruit  is  a  roast  potatoe. 

But  the  weather  of  such  a  day  as  I  recol- 
lect at  Grayhouse,  could  not,  I  am  satisfied, 
be  exceeded  in  any  country.  The  wind 
was  playing  gently  in  the  tops  of  the  tall 
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fir-trees  that  crowned  the  slope  of  the  gar- 
den behind  the  house,  and  was  steadily 
carrying  before  it  a  few  of  those  long  clouds, 
so  light  and  which  floated  so  high,  as  to 
cast  no  shadows  on  the  wide  champaign  of 
the  open  country.  The  "  penny  border,"  as 
Martha  called  it,  which  hemmed  either  side 
of  the  broad  gravel  walk  up  to  the  bench 
beneath  the  trees,  was  blazing  with  common 
flowers  in  fullest  bloom  and  brightness. 
The  valley  was  animated  with  tokens  of  life, 
and  cheerful  human  figures — we  heard  bells 
ringing  for  a  wedding,  and  the  hum  of 
children's  voices  "labouring"  their  lesson 
in  the  parochial  school  dowJi  below.  The 
"  young  gentlemen "  (as  my  wife  would 
persist  in  calling  the  half  dozen  mites, 
whom  Louis  and  Martha  had  taken  in  hand) 
were  used  to  study  more  genteelly;  but  just 
then  they  were  scrambling  about  in  high 
glee  among  the  heather  of  the  moorland 
without  the  verge  of  the  garden,  and  their 
high  childish  laughter  helped  to  make  the 
scene  gayer.  ISov  was  our  little  daughter, 
sitting  on  that  breezy  bench,  and  struggling 
to  keep  some  piece  of  needlework  or  netting, 
as  ample  as  the  sail  of  a  small  ship,  steady 
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in  spite  of  the  breeze — a  blot  in  that  blithe 
noon  picture ;  for  her  cheeks  were  as  red  as 
roses — and  her  neat,  cool,  summer  dress, 
was  almost  as  bright  in  its  colour  as  if  she 
had  sate  down  at  the  top  of  her  penny  bor- 
der to  be  painted  as  a  flower  among  flowers. 
Louis  had  gone  to  the  wedding  dinner,  and 
hence  the  schoolboys'  holiday — and  hence 
her  presence  there,  just  to  keep  an  eye  that 
they  did  not  get  into  mischief.  She  was 
not  alone,  it  is  true;  for  I  had  been  wanting 
country  air  for  some  weeks  past — and  so 
had  made  a  day  at  Grayhouse; — not  with- 
out the  remark  from  my  wife,  that  ''some 
people  could  never  be  settled  in  their  own 
houses  nowadays,  as  they  used  to  be." 

"  I  hope  I  know  how  very  happy  I  am!  " 
said  Martha,  breaking  a  short  pause  of  silence, 
"  and  I  never,  never  forget  ....  How  I  wish 
that  I  could  believe  that  our  dear  Rosamond 
is  as  contented  with  her  new  lot  as  I  am 
with  mine.  I  don't  know,  father — but  there 
is  somethino;  in  her  letters  which  makes  me 
anxious.     Do  they  satisfy  you?'' 

I  studied  for  a  moment  what  I  should 
answer,  feehng  that  it  was  not  kind  to  let 
Martha  sit  in  judgment  on  her  benefactress. 
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So  I  said  shortly  something  about  new 
scenes  and  foreign  habits,  (the  paragraphs 
in  those  Liverpool  papers,  I  confess,  rankling 
in  my  mind) — and  how  a  beautiful  woman, 
who  was  creating  a  sensation  in  Paris,  could 
not  be  expected  to  tie  herself  down,  as  for- 
merly to  the  small  cares  and  small  pleasures 
of  our  poor  humble  Halcyon  Row.  ''  Depend 
on  it,"  was  my  close,  "she  must  see  and 
hear  a  great  deal  that  it  would  not  be  fit  to 
write  to  Louis  and  to  you — a  quiet  clergy- 
man's wife." 

"  She  spoke  in  her  last  of  some  change  of 
residence — and  I  don't  know  where  to  write 
to  her  noiOj^^  persisted  my  little  daughter. 
"  I  hope  she  does  not  think  we  have  been 
gossipino;  about  her  affairs  with  those 
intolerable  women  at  Liverpool — and  will 
not  let  us  know  what  she  is  doing,  or  where 
she  is,  for  that  reason. — I  shall  not  be  easy 
till  I  get  another  letter." 

''  Well,  yonder  is  Betty  at  the  gate  with 
the  bag.  Who  knows,  but  that  she  may 
have  a  letter  to-day  for  you?" 

Had  this  talk  of  ours  been  a  presentiment? 
My  wife  declares  it  must  have  been  so. 
Women  are  great  noticers  of  omens,  however 
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comfortable  they  find  it  to  forget  all  which 
are  unfulfilled.  That  very  Betty  did  bring 
a  foreign  letter  for  Mrs.  Louis  Marshall:  but 
it  was  not  from  Rosamond,  and  the  hand- 
writing of  the  direction  (why  did  we  dally  over 
the  direction?)  was  not  familiar  to  me. 

"  May  I  read  with  you,  Martha  ?  "  said 
I,  as  she  tore  it  open,  after  seating  herself. 
"  From  Paris  ...  It  must  be  about  Eosa- 
mond."  My  child  was  less  fluttered  than 
myself,  though  I  could  feel  how  much  she 
was  trembling ;  for  she  turned  to  the  signa- 
ture before  she  began  with  the  contents — 
"  Gervase  Shepherd." 

Painful  enough  were  the  contents  to  her- 
self, as  well  as  to  rae. 

"  Pray,  dear  Mrs.  Marshall,  excuse  the 
liberty  I  am  taking,  in  acquainting  you 
with  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
in  preference  to  your  excellent  parents. 
You  will  guess  the  reasons  which  make  me 
think  that  you  have  the  first  right  to  know 
any  thing  in  which  the  Countess  Roccabella 
is  interested — and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  com- 
municate the  following  particulars  to  your 
family,  or  not,  as  seems  best  to  your  judg- 
ment." 
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"  Martha's  judgment !  "  thought  I — but 
then  I  recollected  the  capital,  calm,  practical 
way  in  which  she  had  prepared  herself  for 
any  return  of  kindness  which  that  poor 
Rosamond  might  need — and  so  I  went  on, 
over  her  shoulder. 

"  It  was  by  chance  the  other  day,  that 
while  at  dinner  I  heard  that  she  was  here  in 
Paris,  under  circumstances  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  are  not  satisfactory.  Sufficient 
care,  I  fear,  has  not  been  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  her  acquaintances.  On  further 
inquiry,  under  difficulties  which  confirmed 
every  unfavourable  impression,  I  have 
ascertained  that  the  Count  Roccabella  has 
left  her  in  Paris — having  departed  towards 
Italy,  '  on  a  tour^  as  is  said^ — and  that  she 
is  alone  in  lodgings,  such  as  I  cannot  fancy 
fitted  either  to  her  position  or  to  her  circum- 
stances. To  the  last  I  need  not  allude, 
beyond  saying  that  her  health  and  spirits 
both  appear  precarious,  in  no  common  degree. 
I  have  not  seen  her,  I  have  not  even  tried 
to  see  her.  But  on  the  information  which  I 
send  you,  you  may  rely. 

"  I  think  that  yourself,  and  your  excellent 
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mother,  would  not  have  forgiven  me,  and 
justifiably,  had  I  withheld  from  you  the 
above  facts  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. I  subjoin  the  address — adding  that 
your  relative  is  known  there,  not  as 
Madame  la  Contesse  Roccabella — but  as 
Madame  Rochemaure — an  American  (not  an 
English)  lady.  Commission  me  if  I  can  in 
any  way  act  as  your  representative — though 
this  seems  a  juncture,  in  which  no  man  can 
delicately  be  of  use,  least  of  all — Yours,  with 
sincere  respect, 

^'  Gervase  Shepherd. 

"Let  me  point  out  in  postscript,  that  the 
state  of  public  matters  here  is  so  menacing 
as  to  inspire  persons  who  are  no  alarmists, 
with  the  expectation  of  outbreak  and  politi- 
cal convulsion.     I  presume  that  M. 's 

absence  from  his  wife,  unhappily  for  both 
their  sakes,  may  have  reference  to  political 
events." 

"I  told  you,  father!"  was  my  little 
daughter's  only  comment  on  this  letter. 
^^  But  Louis  will  be  at  home  by  three 
o'clock.  You  will  find  me  in  the  house  if 
you  want  me.     Come  there  soon,  for  I  may 
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want  you."  So  she  folded  up  her  work;  and 
down  stepped  my  little  girl  in  the  sunshine, 
betwixt  her  gay  "  penny  borders,"  with  a 
sort  of  stiff  resolution  in  her  step  that  I  had 
seen  before. 

I  was  less  nimble  in  following  Martha 
than  I  might  have  been.  If  she  departed  to  do 
something — I  stayed  behind  her  to  think.  For 
what  could  I  do? — with  my  own  wife  and 
my  own  ties — however,  not  wholly  sure,  as 
how  could  I  be  ?  that  in  Mr.  Shepherd's 
statement  the  worst  might  not  be  made  of 
every  circumstance.  ''0,  poor  Rosamond!" 
I  could  only  cry  to  myself  "  She  always 
did  want  misery;  and  now  it  is  let  loose  on 
her  with  a  vengeance.  Eo:  he  is  not  one 
To  make  the  worst  of  matters.  Quite  the 
reverse." 

I  sat  there  half  an  hour,  at  least,  with- 
out knowing  how  the  time  passed,  trying  to 
see  my  way  through  the  clouds,  and  little 
imagining  what  manner  of  solution  was 
under  decision.  Louis  had  arrived  at  home 
from  the  wedding;  and  in  two  words  the 
matter  had  been  settled  betwixt  himself  and 
his  energetic  little  wife,  whose  ascendency 
over  him,  by  the  force  of  her  goodness,  gen- 
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tleness,  and  strength,  had  olready  become 
complete,  especially  since  he  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  daily  spoiling  of  his  queru- 
lous mother.  Martha  was  to  return  with  me 
to  Manchester,  and  to  eno;ao;e  Mrs.  Marshall 
to  come  and  keep  Grayhouse,  in  case  it  was 
required, — to  consult  with  my  wife, — or 
rather  to  pacify  the  latter,  if  she,  and  not 
Mrs.  Bell,  went  with  me  to  Paris  to  bring 
back  our  Rosamond,  somehow,  if  possible, 
to  Grayhouse,  there  to  become  a  mother. 
There  were  two  hundred  pounds  in  the  bank, 
and  these  we  were  to  take  with  us.  AYild 
as  the  scheme  sounded — one  which  took  my 
breath  away  when  first  propounded — there 
was  that  practical  self-sacrifice,  and  courage- 
ous sacrificein  it,  which  left  no  room  for  objec- 
tion or  criticism.  I  felt  that  my  child  had 
aright  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Eosamond 
something  for  that  romantic  beneficence  of 
hers;  and  Louis  rose  in  my.  estiniation 
(where  he  would  have  fallen  in  that  of  some 
fathers-in-law),  by  letting  no  fears  or  fancies 
of  his  own  stand  betwixt  his  wife  and  the 
fulfilment  of  what  she  considered  to  be  a 
sacred  obligation. 

The  result,  however,  of  these  deliberations, 
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and  others  more  stormy  and  eccentric,  which 
took  place  at  ^.'Man Chester,  ere  the  sugges- 
tions of  Mrs.  4;-Iarshall,  the  younger,  could 
be  adopted,  is  what  the  readers  of  my  story 
have  principally  to  do  with. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  DAEK  HOUR. 

RoccABELLA  was  gone  ;  and  Rosamond 
was  left  in  Paris,  to  face  her  own  difficult 
hour,  alone — imperfectly  acquainted  with 
any  circumstances  connected  with  her  hus- 
band's departure.  At  Lyons  he  was  to 
wait,  so  she  had  been  instructed,  and  thence 
to  move  rapidly  homeward,  so  soon  as  the 
Fiery  Cross  showed  itself.  She  had  sold  her 
remaining  trinkets  before  he  went,  and,  by 
Sangro's  agency,  had  hidden  half  the 
sum  they  had  brought  her  in  his  port- 
manteau. The  rest  she  divided  into  weekly 
sums  for  three  months,  a  ruefully  small 
income;  but,  with  God's  aid,  she  hoped  to 
wrestle  through  the  time  passably — suppos- 
ing their  separation  lasted  for  only  three 
months.  Beyond  that  period  she  would  not 
look. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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The  necessity  in  which  she  found  herself, 
of  considering  every  detail  of  the  coming 
event — cruelly  and  culpably  thoughtless  in 
those  who  should  have  aided  her — was,  un- 
der circumstances,  useful.  Her  first  step 
after  Roccabella  was  fairly  gone,  and  she 
had  dried  the  flood  of  hysteric  tears  she  had 
wept  in  his  arms,  was  to  seek  the  Princess. 
With  all  courtesy  (somewhat  cold,  perhaps) 
she  declined  the  invitation,  which  had  been 
accepted  without  her  consent,  of  her  further 
remaining  that  lady's  guest.  The  approach- 
ing departure  of  La  Morgenstern  was  reason 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  appearances;  but  ashost 
and  guest  faced  each  other,  both  knew  that 
such  was  not  Rosamond's  real  reason.  The 
spoiled,  demoralized  foreigner  felt  the  mis- 
trust, if  not  the  tacit  reproof,  which  the  step 
implied,  and  thus  was  willing  to  play  with 
a  jealous  suspicion,  that  some  one  else 
miofht  have  had  a  share  in  Rosamond's  de- 
termination. 

"But,  darling,"  said  she,  "think — ^take 
every  circumstance  into  account — there  is 
certain  (stoop  your  ear !)  to  be  some  very 
grave  convulsion  in  Paris  at  no  distant 
period,  and  here  you  would  be  safe  " 
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"  And  suspected,  madam,"  said  Rosamond, 
"  if  convulsion  there  be ;  and,  if  the  other 
cause  should  triumph,  I  might  be  subjected 
to  rude  inquisition  at  a  time  when,  perhaps, 
I  should  be  the  least  able  to  meet  it.  For- 
give me,  but  I  have  now  to  think  for  some 
one  else  besides  my  husband  and  myself." 

"  Ah !  you  Englishwomen  are  so  fond  of 
children,"  was  the  hideous  answer,  in  a  tone 
which  fell  like  a  flood  of  vitriol  on 
Rosamond's  last  lingering  sympathy  for  the 
Princess — "  God  knows  !  they  will  come  and 
we  cannot  guide  them ;  and  they  will  turn 
out  idiots,  or  cretins^  and  drain  from  one 
one's  own  last  little  drop  of  youth  and 
enjoyment.  When  one's  faculties  are  at  their 
fullest  maturity,  one  must  stand  by  and  .  .  . 
Well,  I  am  a  bad  mother,  I  own  it ;  but  there 
are  other  things — Agricole's  'Judith'  is  not 
yet  finished.     How  will  you  sit  to  him?" 

"  I  have  given  more  sittings  to  Monsieur 
Delbar  than  are  necessary,  madam,"  was 
Rosamond's  reply,  in  a  tone  more  frozen 
still.  "  One  of  my  reasons  for  determining 
on  removal,  while  I  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  of  invitation,  is  to  evade  further 
importunity  on  that  subject.     I  never  sat 
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willingly,  but  to  please  the  Count.  M. 
Delbar  knows  that  I  have  long  ago  found 
his  demands  too  exigeant.  The  picture  is 
sold;  and  my  face,  such  as  it  is,  has  been 
enough  stared  at  or  studied.  I  have  en- 
dured M.  Delbar  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  man 
(forgive  me,  though  you  presented  him  to 
me)  he  is  not  agreeable  to  me,  nor  do  I  in- 
tend further  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance." 
^'  Singular  woman  !  "  thought  the  Princess 
(naturally)  aloud.  "Your  mind  is  made 
up,  then  ?  " 

"  Quite,  madam,"  was  the  almost  haughty 
answer — "I  am  not  onlj^  sure  that  1  am 
right,  but  that  I  am  relieving  every  one  from 
trouble.  Let  me  thank  you,  ere  I  leave  your 
house,  for  all  your  good  intentions  towards 
me.  I  am  afraid  I  have  disappointed  my 
husband's  friends  in  many  respects,  but  this 
I  cannot  help ;  it  was  his  fault — he  was  too 
generous — he  raised  me  too  high — and  he 
did  not  know  himself,  when  he  married  me, 
how  little  /  knew." 

"  '  Disappointed ! ' — you,  *  la  Belle  Bose- 
moncle,^  as  all  Paris  is  calling  you,"  said  the 
Princess,  drawn  into  the  outworks  of  her 
affectation  by  the  somewhat  incisive  direct- 
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ness  of  our  heroine — "what  an  idea!  But 
if  you  ivill  go  (Salvatore  will  never  forgive 
me  for  this;  he  will  say  that  we  have 
quarrelled,  and  that  it  is  all  ray  fault) — • 
where  will  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  will  have  the  honour  of  writing  my 
address  to  you,  madam,  at  Fontenay-aux- 
Roses." 

"Ah!  at  Fontenay! — You  will  not  trust 
me !  "  cried  the  other  woman,  showing  her 
real  face  for  one  second — "  that  is  next  to  a 
defiance." 

"I  do  not  comprehend  you,"  said 
Rosamond  calmly, — by  way  of  her  first  and 
last  finesse.  "  Adieu,  madam  !  '  Defiance, ' 
on  what  ground,  in  Heaven's  name,  could  I 
defy  any  one  ?  But  I  am  not  ungrateful  for 
any  real  kindness,  and  I  have  need  of  good 
wishes  just  now, — for  my  husband  as  well 
as  myself." 

And  thus  the  two  women  parted. 

In  the  interview  betwixt  the  first  night  of 
"Jason"  and  this  interview,  Sangro  had 
fulfilled  Rosamond's  commands  secretly, 
and  on  the  whole  not  badly.  A  tiny  ap- 
partement  of  three  rooms  had  been  found 
easily  in  one  of  those  houses  on  the  Boule- 
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vard  de  Bonne  Nouvelle,  which  stand  back 
from  the  street — yet  command  it  from  a 
terrace  above  the  shops  that  line  the  pave- 
ment. A  motherly  ling  ere  had  the  letting 
of  these  chambers,  which  were  rented  to 
some  bachelor  then  on  his  travels — one  of 
these  cheerful,  sensible  women  of  business 
peculiar  to  Paris — whom  Rosamond  felt  as 
if  she  could  trust,  and  who  with  practical 
care  assisted  her  in  all  the  preparations 
which  the  time  claimed,  who  further  placed 
at  her  disposal  a  niece,  bearing  the  romantic 
name  of  Mademoiselle  Sirene,  a  steady,  hard- 
faced  creature,  much  marked  with  the  small- 
pox— but  salutary  as  a  companion  for  Sangro ; 
since  our  heroine  had  learnt  ere  this  that  it 
was  his  pleasure  and  habit  to  fall  in  love, 
as  universally  as  if  he  had  been  a  true 
British  sailor,  and  not  a  man  thrice  married 
in  Italy.  So  far  all  was  well — the  little 
rooms  looked  gay,  and  the  terrace  was  decked 
with  a  quantity  of  lively  flowers.  The 
babble  of  the  work- women,  to  be  heard  now 
and  then  when  a  door  opened,  reminded 
Rosamond  that  she  was  within  reach  of  her 
own  sex.  But  was  it  for  this  that  she  had 
married? — to    be   thankful  for  respectable 
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shelter  during  the  birth  of  her  first  child — 
her  husband  absent — gone  to  stir  up  danger, 
and  both  impoverished  if  he  failed  to  suc- 
ceed?— to  wait  for  letters  with  the  eagerness 
of  a  famishing  creature;  when  the  letters 
came,  to  devour  the  few  magnificent  pro- 
testations of  affection  which  they  contained, 
and  to  make  them  suffice,  and  to  swallow 
down  fears  and  jealousies — while  she  dwelt 
on  the  few  indistinctly-stated  particulars 
disclosed  to  her? — He  had  been  ill,  he  said 
— ill  of  his  agony  of  heart  at  leaving  his 
own  treasure — yet,  as  it  was,  his  departure 
had  been  deferred  too  long.  The  authori- 
ties along  the  road  had  received  intelligence 
of  suspected  persons  being  on  the  move. 
It  was  necessary,  by  way  of  disconcerting 
this  suspicion,  to  make  a  considerable  circuit 
ere  arriving  at  Lyons.  This  (writing  from 
Dijon)  he  was  about  to  do;  in  fact,  he  could 
not  yet  exactly  tell  her  whether  he  might 
not  pass  directly  into  Switzerland — but  a 
letter  must  always  reach  him  if  it  was 
confided  to  M.  Delbar — Sangro  was  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  it  might  be  of  first  impor- 
tance to  their  security  that  he  should  really 
know  as  little  as  possible. 
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Here  was  a  new  complication  for  Rosa- 
mond !  driving  her  back  into  the  net  from 
which  she  had  resolutely  extricated  herself. 
Now  she  felt  that  she  had  been  weak  and 
wrong  to  have  omitted  explaining  herself 
more  fully  to  her  husband  ere  he  had  left 
her — that  she  had  shrunk,  in  a  cowardly 
manner,  from  the  possible  reception  he 
might  give  to  what  she  had  to  tell,  whether 
too  hot  or  too  cold! — There  was  no  keeping 
fever  out  of  her  heart,  or  tears  out  of  her 
eyes- — or,  she  has  since  often  said,  of  a  longing 
for  some  of  those  kind,  honest  faces  which 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea !  This  in- 
trusion of  Agricole  into  their  affairs  was 
altogether  intolerable  to  her — yet  it  must 
be  borne,  or  the  worse  evil,  a  cessation  of 
intercourse,  endured.  She  felt  that  life  and 
honour  might  have  been  confided  more 
wisely  to  Sangro's  indiscretion  than  to  the 
caution  of  the  painter  of  Judith  .  .  .  She 
had  so  earnestly  hoped  that  she  had  seen 
the  last  of  him. 

Poor  child!  she  had  reckoned  without 
her  host. — She  had  not  counted  on  the 
persistence  of  a  brave  Frenchman  when 
embarked  in  an  affair  of  gallantry.      She 
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had  not  fathomed  the  abyss,  out  of  which 
the  inmate  of  the  Princess  Morgenstern 
had  brought  up  such  a  deadly  hatred  of  her 
husband.  It  is  amazing  how  long  the  most 
superior  persons,  when  they  are  inexpe- 
rienced in  life,  can  live  under  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  one  idea — blind  and  deaf  to  all  that 
passes  around  them.  It  is  beautiful  to  see 
the  noble  incredulity  with  which  the  pure 
in  heart  deny  the  existence  of  impurity.  But 
Rosamond  began  to  be  borne  down  by  lassi- 
tude and  physical  depression,  and  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  she  seemed  unable  clearly 
to  conceive  either  hopes  or  fears — or  aught 
beyond  vague,  dull  pain.  The  women  who 
came  in  and  out  looked  scared  and  anxious; 
the  sounds  of  the  crowd  on  the  Boulevard, 
which  became  denser  and  later  every  night, 
came  up  shriller  and  wilder — no  cries  of 
mirth — but  the  only  thing  which  passed 
through  her  mind  was,  ''  I  need  not  write 
to  him  till  the  day  after  to-morrow — and 
before  that  time  I  shall  have  devised  some- 
thing .  .  .  perhaps — but  I  will  not,  if  I  can 
help,  apply  to  M.  Delbar." 

It  was  early  in  the  evening,  betwixt  day 
and  dark,  that  she  was  lying  on  her  little 
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sofa,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  temples,  as  if 
by  force  she  could  compel  her  throbbing 
thoughts  into  some  order,  and  keep  them 
from  wandering  whither  she  scarcely  knew. 
She  had  wept  enough,  she  said  to  herself  5 
and  it  was  a  silly  weakness,  in  which  she 
would  no  longer  indulge.  Sangro  would 
come  home  directly  from  some  small  mission 
on  which  he  had  been  despatched,  and  then 
she  would  have  light,  and  then  she  would 
write  a  letter  to  Halcyon  Eow.  A  tinkle  at 
the  bell  was  followed  by  Mademoiselle  Sirene 
flinging  open  the  door  and  announcing  "  a 
gentleman! " 

Ere  Rosamond  could  say  ^'I  receive  no 
one,"  the  visiter  was  in  the  room — it  was  M. 
Agricole  Delbar. 

"  Our  Judith ! "  said  he,  laying  down  his 
hat,  and  seating  himself  with  an  air  which  at 
once  stopped  the  throbbing  in  her  temples, 
and  recalled  her  full  senses  to  Rosamond — 
''  Our  Judith  could  not  expect  she  would  be 
permitted  to  hide  where  none  would  find  her. 
You  might  very  nearly  have  exposed  your- 
self to  grave  inconvenience  by  leaving  no 
address  at  the  hotel  when  you  left  it,  since  I 
am  your  banker  and  guardian,  you  know, 
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while  Salvatore  is  absent ;  and  how  was  I  to 
divine  where  I  was  to  pay  over  the  money 
that  is  in  my  hands  for  you  ?  It  was  not 
very  polite,  madam ;  but  who  admits  more 
willingly  than  I  that  beauties  will  claim  their 
privileges?  and  you  see  that  I  have  disco- 
vered your  retreat,  and  am  come  to  wait 
on  you,  and  to  take  care  of  you." 

The  sudden  coarseness  of  the  intruder's 
manner — how  different  from  the  false  air  of 
poetry  which  he  had  worn  in  the  saloon  of 
the  Princess  ! — did  not  remove  Rosamond's 
feelings  of  distaste  and  alarm.  "  Have  you 
business  with  me,  M.  Delbar,"  said  she,  "  that 
you  call  so  late?  Will  it  not  wait  till  the 
morning?  I  am  not  strong,  and  was  resting 
myself  a  little." 

''  I  have  money  to  pay  over  to  you,  as 
agreed  on  with  M.  le  Comtek'  said  Agricole; 
"  and  to  settle  about  your  sitting  for  the 
arms  of  our  Judith." 

"  My  husband  did  mention  something  of 
the  kind  to  me,  sir;  but  it  was  at  the  moment 
of  his  departure,  and  then  there  was  no  time 
for  any  explanation  from  me.  I  decline  to 
receive  any  money  from  you,  sir.  Let  it  be 
added  to  the  fund  for  the  cause.     I  will  not 
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take  it.  I  cannot  think  that  any  further 
sittings  are  needed;  but  if  they  be,  I  shall 
not  give  them.  Forgive  me,  if  I  speak 
abruptly;  but  I  am  in  pain  and  anxiety  to- 
night, and"  .... 

"  And !  "  interrupted  the  other,  softening 
his  tone,  "  can  nothing  be  done  in  relief  of 
that  pain — in  comfort  of  that  anxiety  ?  While 
I  am  alive,  madam  " — and  he  seated  himself 
a  little  nearer  to  her — "  you  are  not  deserted. 
Let  me  fancy  myself  of  some  use.  Let  me 
compensate  for  "...  • 

"  Pray,  sir,  let  us  change  the  conversation. 
Has  the  Princess  gone  to  Fontenay-aux- 
Roses?     How  far  is  it  from  Paris?  " 

"  Pray,  madam,  forgive  me  if  my  answer 
wounds  you.  The  Princess  has  gone  osten- 
sibly to  Fontenay-aux-Eoses.  She  told  me 
so,  too.  She  is  not  gone  there.  She  is  gone 
to  Italy." 

Rosamond  gasped  in  speechless  horror  .  .  . 
for  further  tidings  she  had  no  need  to  in- 
quire ;  they  were  ready  to  come. 

"  She  has  made  arrangements  for  occupy- 
ing the  Villa  Montegrone,  on  the  lake  of 
Como,  for  some  months.  I  have  heard  in- 
directly that  the  Count  will  escort  her  from 
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Dijon  so  far  as  they  can  travel  together  with 
safety"  .... 

"When?  .  .  .  what?  .  .  .  I  cannot  be- 
lieve this  true.  How  long  has  this  been 
decided?" 

"  I  have  not  been  in  the  secrets  of  the 
Princess  of  late,"  said  Agricole  with  some 
bitterness,  "  nor  you  in  those  of  your  hus- 
band, it  seems.  We  have  been  deceived, 
both  of  us — shamefully  deceived!  To  me, 
what  matters  it  ?  I  am — I  have  been  a  man 
of  the  world — a  Bohemian,  used  to  be  played 
tricks  with  at  the  caprice  of  great  people, 
since  I  was  a  boy;  but  you — an  angel  of 
purity  and  honour — it  is  too  mcked  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  that  that  woman  sees  firmly 
rooted,"  continued  he,  grinding  his  teeth, 
"  that  she  does  not  there  and  then  set  herself 
to  uproot.  Woman!  she  is  a  monster;  but 
that  he  had  known  of  old;  and  yet  he  came 
back  to  her." 

"  In  the  name  of  pity  and  heaven,  stop — 
stop ! "  exclaimed  Rosamond,  almost  with  a 
scream.  "  These  are  inventions,  I  know. 
Have  I  wronged  you,  that  you  should  torture 
me  with  them?  but  another  word  I  will  not 
hear.     I  know  these  are  falsehoods." 
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"  As  false  as  your  husband  passing  whole 
nights  out  at  play — as  false  as  her  helping 
him  with  money,  to  fulfil  his  engagements 
with  the  Italians  !  In  the  name  of  Heaven, 
madam,  what  possessed  you  to  marry  such 
a  man?  You,  who  are  worthy  of  the  heart 
of  hearts — of  the  confidence  of  confidences — 
of  the  honour  of  honours!  You,  the  beauty 
of  whose  body  is  deformity  as  compared  with 
the  beauty  of  her  soul!  *' 

"  Spare  me  more,"  said  Eosamond  totter- 
ing to  her  feet,  the  spirit  within  her  over- 
ruling pain  and  despair — yes,  and  even  the 
tremendous  conviction  that  the  truth  had 
been  told  her.  "  I  will  not  ask  you  to  aid 
me  in  any  afiairs  so  private  as  those  which 
you  conceive  you  are  acquainted  with. 
You  are  wrong^ — ^you  are  misled — and  I 
will  believe  you  do  not  mean  so  ill  by  a 
helpless  woman  in  a  strange  land,  as  your 
actions  might  make  others  fancy.  Pray,  sir, 
come  here  no  more — let  me  hear  from  you 
no  more — let  me  see  you  no  more !  I  am 
not  accustomed  ....     I  do  not  understand 

I    will   allow  no   repetition    of  a 

conversation  like  this!  I  have  friends  in 
Paris,  sir,  English  friends— and  to  them  I 
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will  apply  for  such  assistance  as  I  may 
require.  Meanwhile  "  .  .  .  .  and  then  she 
faltered,  for  she  recollected  the  mission  of 
go-between  assigned  to  ^I.  Delbar  by  her 
husband.  "  No,  it  is  no  matter,"  she  con- 
cluded; '^  even  that  I  can  bear — but  not  this 
again — excuse  me,  but  you  will  not  repeat 
your  visit." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  M.  Agricole,  taking 
up  his  hat,  and  crushing  it  together.  "  Cer- 
tainly not,  in  my  present  character  at  least, 
of  offering  service  to  one  who  drives  me  out 
as  if  my  offers  were  a  pestilence!  But  the 
reckoning,  madam,  which  the  woman  denies 
me — I  may  extort  from  the  man !  Though 
you  have  no  care  of  your  honour,  he  shall 
not  outrage  my  Judith  with  impunity  " — and 
with  a  bow  and  a  smile  that  fittingly  accom- 
panied this  Satanic  civility — M.  Delbar  was 
gone. 

How  was  she  to  bear  the  wretchedness 
which  had  burst  in  upon  her?  She  could 
have  flung  herself  on  the  ground  and  writhed 
there,  had  she  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  her 
agony ;  so  debased,  so  utterly  desolate  did 
she  feel  ....  Koccabella  had  never 
been   unkind  to    her — had    never    seemed 
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weary  of  her  company — or  less  captivated  by 
that  in  her  which  had  won  him  than  he  was 
when  they  had  read  Dante  together  I — How 
could  it  be?  What  was  the  demon  which 
had  rent  her  heaven  into  fragments?  Truth 
had  meant  with  him  one  thing,  with  her 
another.  .  .  .  But  it  was  that  woman — 0 
that  woman!  .  .  .  who  had  seen  this,  and 
studied  this  (that  woman  who  did  not  love  her 
children !) — who  had  set  her  snares,  who  had 
made  her  calculations  accordingly;  and  her, 
Rosamond  felt  during  the  first  paroxysm,  she 
could  have  trampled  under  foot,  there  and 
then. — ^Well  did  she  understand  the  sweet 
voice,  and  the  mocking  eye,  and  the  lurid 
smile  of  the  Princess,  on  the  day  when  they 
parted!  How  reach  that  woman? — How 
arrest  her,  in  her  alacrity  to  poison,  and  to 
betray,  and  to  alienate? 

"  Here  are  charming  flowers,  Signorina 
mia^'  said  Sangro's  cheery  voice  at  the 
door — as  he  entered  hugging  a  bouquet  made 
up  of  ten  bouquets^  besides  managing  to  drag 
in  a  basket  that  was  bursting  with  fruit, 
which  made  its  entry  felt  by  the  delicious 
aroma  diffused.  "  See  this,  and  this,  and 
this !  .  .  and  the  roses  in  this !    Do  look  up 
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lady.  If  they  smell  too  strong — I  can  put 
them  on  the  balcony — and  it  will  amuse  you 
to  see  them !  " 

*'  Sangro,"  said  his  mistress,  with  a  sickly 
smile,  forcing  herself  to  speak — "how  could 
you  be  so  extravagant?  Would  you  ruin 
me  ?  They  are  magnificent — but  they  must 
have  cost  a  fortune." 

"  Well,  but  they  did  not — a  countryman 
gave  me  them  for  a  trifle.  They  had  been 
commanded "  (continued  the  unblushing 
romancer)  "for  some  grande  dame: — and 
when  they  got  to  her  hotel  she  was  dead,  and 
so  they  had  to  be  taken  back. — Poor  lady!  " 

"Sangro — not  the  Princess  ....  these 
flowers  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  one 
belonging  to  the  Princess?  " 

"  Does  my  lady  think  me  so  miserable?  " 
cried  the  man,  "  and  just  when  I  am  bring- 
ing her  a  little  pleasure!  What,  from  any  of 
those  bad  people?  IN'o!  as  I  have  a  mother 
in  heaven — I  would  rather  die  than  afi'ord 
you  a  leaf  or  a  crust  of  bread  from  that 
accursed  house.  Bad!  bad!  .  .  and  all 
belonging  to  it  bad :  and  I  wish  the  Padrone 
had  never  set  foot  in  it  !  How  happy  we 
were  in  London!     Ah!  and  there  we  were 

VOL.  II.  R 
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on  a  visit  too : — but  to  a  real  nobleman  .  .  . 
I  have  met  him  just  now." 

"  Sangro,  what  is  it  you  mean?"  exclaimed 
Rosamond — who  was  beginning  to  be  dis- 
tressed with  a  nervous  terror  entirely  foreign 
to  her  usual  nature. 

"P^r  BaccoT  exclaimed  the  indiscreet 
fellow  to  himself — "  I  was  all  but  breaking 
my  oath  to  the  English  signor.  Yes,"  he 
corrected  himself  with  wondrous  adroitness 
and  impudence — "  I  did  meet  him  on  the 
stairs  as  he  was  coming  out — cursing  and 
swearing  to  himself — that  traitor,  that 
wicked  young  Frenchman !  He  had  money 
to  pay  you,  he  said,  but  he  offered  to  pay  it 
to  me,  and  with  a  good  present  from  himself, 
if  I  would  always  let  him  know  when  I  was 
going  abroad: — because  then,  he  said,  he 
would  come  and  keep  you  company,  and 
cheer  you  when  you  were  alone." 

"  I  must  leave  this  place  then,  it  seems," 
was  the  wild  answer  of  Sangro's  mistress, 
with  a  sweep  of  her  arm  that  tossed  all  the 
bouquets  hither  and  thither,  their  leaves 
strewing  the  floor — "  If  I  am  to  be  hunted 
I  must  leave  this  place  at  once  !  yes,  and  I 
will! — Call  a  fiacre^   Sangro! — Call  Made- 
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raoiselle    Sirene and   we   will   make 

matters  up  with  her  about  the  rent.  Here 
I  will  not  stay  ....  and  I  will  go  .  .  .  after 
.  .  .  after  ...  I  will  go  to  Dijon  to  night"  .  .  . 
and  as  she  spoke  she  stepped  forward,  and 
would  have  fallen  among  the  flowers  in  a 
dead  swoon,  had  not  the  stout  man  held  her 
up.  But  stout  as  he  was,  when  Mademoi- 
selle Sirene  hurried  in,  in  answer  to  his  loud 
cries,  his  cheeks  were  streaming  with  tears : 
for  he  did  not  know  whether  his  mistress 
might  not  be  dead. 

Rosamond  was  not  dead,  however.  The 
women  recovered  her  with,  difficulty,  and 
helped  her  to  bed.  After  this,  she  lay  there 
for  a  long  time  so  still  that  they  found  she  was 
sleeping; — but  La  Sirene,  on  going  to  the 
side  of  the  couch,  to  watch  and  to  listen,  saw 
at  last,  that  her  eyes  were  wide  open,  Avith  a 
dull  sort  of  cloud  over  them.  ^'  Go  away,  why 
do  you  disturb  me?  ....  I  tell  yon,"  said 
Rosamond,  speaking  in  resolute  English  (of 
which  her  listener  comprehended  not  a  word), 
"  that  1  will  not  ask  either  Mrs.  Chidley  or 
Mrs.  Eick  to  my  wedding." 

"  She  has  lost  her  senses,"  cried  the  terri- 
fied Frenchwoman;   and  with  a  finger  from 
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behind  the  drapery,  she  beckoned  to  Sangro, 
who  was  waiting  close  to  the  door  with  a 
plate  of  peaches,  to  be  ready  when  his  lady 
should  wake.  "Call  my  aunt/'  said  she, 
in  a  low  voice,   "  the  lady  is  frightfully  ill." 

Within  a  couple  of  hours  from  this  time, 
Lady  Marcia  and  Miss  Grace  were  startled 
from  a  spiritless  lounge  on  the  sofa  of  their 
little  sitting-room  in  the  Hotel  de  Paris ;  and 
Valpiquet  threw  down  his  pen  in  order  to 
hurry  a  large  sheet  of  paper  betwixt  the 
leaves  of  the  blotting-book  on  which  he  was 
writing.— The  interruption  was  the  card  of 
an  English  gentleman,  who  begged  to  speak 
with  the  ladies.  Ere  Miss  Grace  could 
assume  the  weeping- willow  droop,  in  which 
she  thought  her  form  looked  the  youngest, — 
ere  Lady  Marcia  had  time  to  do  more  than 
say  a  single  stale  ^^  There,  love  I "  with  her  best 
attempt  at  malicious  raillery — Mr.  Shep- 
herd's card  was  followed  by  that  gentleman's 
self,  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies, — Count,  pray 
go  on  with  your  writing: — this  is  a  lady's 
matter  entirely.  I  should  not  have  in- 
truded at  such  an  improper  hour  without 
urgent  reason." 
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"Intrude — Grace  mia!  can  we  call  the 
rare  honour  of  a  visit  from  one  so  repandu 
as  Mr.  Shepherd  an  intrusion  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure — I  hope — you  will  not  do  so 
when  I  have  told  you  my  errand.  I  have 
found  Madame  Roccabella  (there  are  no  spies 
here^  I  hope  and  trust — so  I  may  name  her 
plainly) ;  I  have  come  to  tell  you  where  and 
how  I  have  found  her.  Poor  lady  !  she  stands 
in  need  of  kindness  from  women,  if  ever 
woman  did:  and  I  venture  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  will  show  kindness  to  her." 

And,  without  waiting,  the  zealous  little 
man  mentioned  his  having  fallen  upon 
Sangro,  who  had  acquainted  him  with  the 
departure  of  his  master — and  with  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  Rosamond  from  the  house  of 
the  Princess,  who  had  also  left  Paris  for  the 
summer.  "  She  is  now,"  said  Shepherd,  "  on 
the  Boulevard  Bonne  JS^ouvelle,  in  a  very 
small  apartment." 

"  Can  you  give  me  the  precise  address?  '' 
said  Count  Fawkes — noting  down  the  same 
as  soon  as  it  was  given. 

"  This  evening,"  continued  Shepherd,  not 
sufficiently  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  note. 
''  Roccabella's  Italian  servant  came  runninfz: 
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after  me  on  the  Boulevard  with  a  face  as  white 
as  a  sheet ;  ...  he  tells  me  that  she  is  very 
ill  in  consequence  of  some  fright  or  anxiety  of 
mind — light-headed,  in  short.  They  dread 
a  brain  fever.  I  hope,  Miss  Grace,  that  this 
is  enough  for  a  countrywoman  of  hers,  who, 
with  myself,  has  so  often  shared  her  hospi- 
tality in  better  days.  Yet  this  I  should  also 
say  .  .  .  since  we  last  discussed  the  subject,  I 
have  gone  closely  into  all  the  stories  which 
have  been  circulated  concerning  Madame 
E,occabella,  principally  among  people  who 
can't  bear  her  because  she  is  a  beauty — and 
I  will  stake  my  existence  that  there  is  not  a 
syllable  of  truth  in  any  of  them." 

"  'Tis  very  aimable,  I  am  sure,  in  you  to 
have  made  this  visit,"  began  Miss  Grace. 

"  Very,"  Lady  Marcia  took  up  the  strain  in 
the  same  tone — "  and  we  are  really  sorry  for 
what  you  tell  us,  and  Miss  Bessell  will  most 
probably  call,  or  send  to  inquire,  to-morrow. 
It  is  so  unpleasant  being  ill.  Count,  dar- 
ling, have  you  nearly  finished?  We  shall  be 
late  as  it  is;  and  Grace  and  I  must  see  that 
dear  Kavel  once  again  as  Fanfan  la  Tulijoe,'' 

''  If  I  could  do  any  good  "...  was  begin- 
ning Miss  Grace  (who  would  have  done  good 
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to  her  bitterest  enemy,  to  catch  a  ceTtsim pietra 
dur^a  table)  ^  when  a  sharp,  "  My  love,  we  are 
waiting;  yonder  is  your  mantle,  and  Mr. 
Shepherd  will  excuse  us,"  cut  her  short : — 
so  she  followed  Lady  Marcia  with  a  meek 
martyred  look,  intended  to  stand  for  an  in- 
terrupted act  of  mercy,  with  which  she  was 
entirely  satisfied  on  after  consideration. 

"  A  dear,  chivalrous,  forgiving  creature !  " 
was  the  remark  of  Miss  Grace  to  her  friend 
— *'  considering  how  she  trifled  with  his 
affections  when  they  were  next  door  neigh- 
bours in  Park-street." 

The  being  thus  cold-heartedly  left  to  sink 
or  swim,  so  far  as  two  Englishwomen  were 
concerned — was  for  the  moment  in  a  region 
where  nothing  new  could  wound  her.  The 
old  trials,  and  mysteries,  and  deep  untold 
distresses  of  her  past  life,  it  is  true,  did  haunt 
her  delirium — did  crowd  her  feverish  lethargy 
with  fantasms.  Her  cry  was  for  air.  She 
could  not  breathe,  with  that  severe-looking 
man  sitting  at  the  bed's  foot :  and  she  raised 
herself  on  her  elbow  in  the  bed,  and  tried, 
with  her  poor  quivering  lips,  to  plead,  and 
excuse  herself,  and  ask  pardon,  for  the 
trouble  she  had  given  him,  if  he  would  only 
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go  away!  She  talked  of  her  mother — of 
ourselves — of  her  affected,  faithful  maid. 
She  went  throuo-h  the  ceremonial  of  a  lonor 
dull  Liverpool  dinner.  Then  she  began  to 
explain  violently,  that  her  name  was  not 
Rosamond — but  Eleanour,  and  that  they 
should  see  she  knew  how  to  find  out  those 
who  wronged  her!  ....  then,  becoming  ex- 
hausted, she  would  whisper  fragments  from 
the  Italian  poets. 

"  O  primavera  bella," — 

and  such  sweet  words  as  she  had  learned 
by  heart  in  the  days  of  her  lessons — and  so 
drop  to  quieter  sleep — if  sleep  hers  could  be 
called,  and  not  stupor. 

But  for  that  honest  neighbour,  whose 
meddling  in  former  times  had  so  exasperated 
her — but  for  the  disinterested  and  delicate 
kindness  with  which  he  sent  to  her  a  physi- 
cian of  her  own  country,  and  surrounded  her 
with  every  comfort  and  assistance  that  her 
terrible  state  required,  Rosamond  might 
have  perished  in  those  few  first  hours. — To 
remove  her  was  impossible.  There  she 
must  lie,  and  weather  through  the  storm. 
It  became  a  question  who  should  write  to 
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her  husband — but  where  was  he  to  be 
addressed  ?  The  hotel  in  the  Isle  was  shut 
up.  Sangro  could  only  suggest  one  medium 
of  communication — by  means  of  M.  Delbar; 
but  M.  Agricole  was  not  to  be  found  at  his 
usual  haunts.  He  had  attempted  that  second 
visit  which  he  had  threatened ;  but  had  been 
blanked  as  he  mounted  the  staircase  by  the 
sudden  apparition  of  Mr.  Shepherd. 

*'  You  are  not  wanted  here,  sir,"  said  that 
uncompromising  and  irascible  man,  in 
rebuke  of  some  transparent  inquiry  which 
betrayed  its  latent  motive  too  clearly. 
"  She  is  tired — she  is  ill — she  may  be  dying. 
I  am  an  Enghsh  gentleman,  and  will  see,  so 
far  as  I  can,  that  she  comes  to  no  harm." 

In  reply  to  this  M.  Agricole  had  blustered ; 
and  the  impassible  Briton,  for  Eosamond's 
sake,  had  temporized  and  absolutely  asked  the 
Gaul  to  dinner.  The  two  men  had  parted — 
after  the  dinner,  accepted  by  the  Gaul — bitter 
enemies.  And  the  one  solid  result  by  way 
of  fact  was,  that  Agricole  had  disappeared 
— so  that,  if  the  Count  was  to  be  reached,  it 
could  not  be  through  his  means. 

What  wonder  could  it  be,  to  any  one  who 
understood  signs  and  omens,  that  M.  Agricole 
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had  disappeared — since  the  approach  of  a 
brewing  tempest  could  hardly  be  mistaken 
by  any  one  who  knew  the  ground?  The 
worst  filth  of  Paris  came  out  more  and  more 
openly  into  its  streets — the  cleaner  filth  was 
less  or  less  openly  to  be  seen — more  dubiously 
to  be  heard  of — and  seemed  to  have  melted 
away,  so  far  as  the  casual  inquirer  was  con- 
cerned. Night  after  night  the  gatherings 
of  the  people  became  denser  and  wilder — 
the  noise  came  up  louder  and  louder  to 
Rosamond's  sick  chamber — and  lasted  longer 
and  longer. 

By  this  time,  with  the  connivance  of 
Sangro,  the  matter-of-fact  English  gentleman 
had  established  himself  in  another  part  of  the 
mansion.  He  would  not  have  abandoned  a 
dog  or  a  horse  to  perish  without  help;  and 
the  thought  of  leaving  Paris,  while  Rosamond 
lay  in  that  fearful  condition,  never  crossed 
his  mind  as  a  possibility.  Need  I  say  that 
Miss  Bessell's  call  was  never  paid.  Every 
one  seemed  to  have  fled,  or  to  be  flying. 
A  reply  to  the  cautiously  guarded  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  England,  was 
long  in  coming.  He  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  that,  without  regard  to  himself,  or 
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to  what  others  might  say,  he  had  not  turned 
away  from  the  duty  of  humanity,  when 
one  evenino:  Sano^ro  burst  into  the  room, 
where  he  was  reading  Balzac,  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  punch  and  a  cigar,  with  a  wild, 
"For  God's  sake,  Signor, come — come  at  once ! 
They  will  have  her  out  of  her  bed ;  and  I  do 
not  think  she  has  many  hours  longer  to  live 
in  any  case.    They  will  take  her  to  prison  !  " 

"  AVho,"  cried  Shepherd,  springing  up  and 
snatching  a  stout  stick, 

"The  police!" 

Truly  enough,  domiciliary  visiters  had 
forced  their  way  into  Rosamond's  chamber. 
They  had  a  warrant,  and  they  shewed  it — to 
search  for  letters,  for  papers,  for  any  trace, 
in  short,  of  Count  Roccabella,  a  notorious 
republican  and  conspirator — and  their  duty 
must  be  done.  Ere  Shepherd  got  to  the 
scene  of  action,  the  men  were  noisily  drag- 
ging out  dra^vers,  and  emptying  their  con- 
tents— tumbling  over  trunks — grumbling 
to  one  another,  and  made  none  the  more 
benignant  by  the  nervous  and  protesting 
tears  of  Sangro. 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,  fellow!  There  is 
nothing  here,  it  seems.  Well,  we  must  inter- 
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rogate  the  woman.  She  may  have  them 
concealed  in  the  bed."  They  were  tearing 
aside  the  curtains  of  the  alcove,  when  a  hand 
of  iron  fell  on  the  principal  functionary. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you,  sir,  for  a  moment?" 
said  Shepherd,  almost  inarticulate  betwixt 
suppressed  fury  and  assumed  politeness. 

The  man  turned,  and,  brute  as  he  was,  at 
once  understood,  in  virtue  of  his  training, 
with  what  manner  of  person  he  had  to  deal. 

"  I  am  sure,"  continued  Shepherd,  his 
lip  trembling  with  passion,  while  he  guarded 
each  word  as  if  a  life  hung  on  it — "  I  am 
sure,  before  you  search  there,  you  will  Avait 
a  moment — till  you  have  heard  me  speak. 
That  is  Madame  Roccabella — my  country- 
woman, for  I  am  an  Englishman.  I  believe  " 
(and  a  tear  would  absolutely  come,  as  the 
strong  man  said  it)  that  she  is  dying  of  brain 
fever.  She  has  not  been  in  her  right  senses 
for  four  days :  and  to  disturb  her  will  be  to 
kill  her.  Will  you  lock  up  the  apartment, 
and  leave  your  own  men  to  watch  the  door  ; 
and  will  you  come  across  into  my  cabinet 
and  let  me  speak  to  you  ? — You  can  return, 
you  know,  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  I  will 
pledge  my  life,  and  all  that  I  am  worth  in 
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the  world,  that  nothing  is  concealed  where 
she  is  lying.  Stay,  before  you  come  with 
me !  Look  at  her  yourself,  Monsieur.  Tell 
me,  is  that  playing  comedy  by  way  of  a 
stratagem  ?  " 

The  man,  though  a  Frenchman,  and  used 
to  miscreants  of  all  sorts,  knew  when  thino^s 
were  solid,  when  they  were  hollow.  The 
Englishman,  at  all  events,  was  honest — but 
he  might  be  a  dupe.  So  he  did  put  aside 
the  curtain  softly,  and  did  look. 

Nothing  more  ghastly,  more  strange,  more 
woe-begone,  ever  was  seen  in  sick-bed — than 
the  sight  disclosed.  The  terrible  whiteness 
of  poor  Rosamond's  lips — the  spot  of  fever 
high  on  each  cheek — the  vague,  distressed 
stare  of  those  large  lustrous  glassy  eyes, 
spoke  for  themselves.  The  m^n  winced,  and 
dropped  the  curtain  rather  quickly;  but  the 
French  comment  on  his  impression  was, 
"  There's  no  rouge  there  at  all  events !  " 

"  If  you  doubt  me,"  continued  Shepherd, 
determined  to  prevail,  "  leave  one  of  your 
men  in  the  house ;  but  I  will  give  you  any 
amount  of  security  you  may  require,  that 
what  I  tell  you  is  true — that  no  concealed 
papers    are    in   that    sick-bed.     Come    up- 
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Stairs  with  me,  and  you  shall  see  what 
security  I  have  to  give — Sangro,  come  out ! " 
and  a  shrewd  twinkle  of  the  eye,  and  the 
officer's  appreciating  look,  which  met  it,  were 
both  strange  and  sad — so  close  to  delirium, 
if  not  to  death. 

"Will  you  wish  your  men  to  search  my 
papers,  Monsieur  V  said  Shepherd — who  felt 
that  he  had  now  the  game  in  his  own  hands. 
"]N"o?  .  .  .  You  do  me  only  justice — then 
let  me  speak  with  you,  and  be  sure  of  the 
fullest  satisfaction ." 

"  Now  then,  Monsieur^''  said  Mr.  Shepherd, 
when  the  functionaries  were  shut  out,  and  the 
two  men  were  seated  face  to  face,  "  have  the 
goodness  to  look  at  my  papers.  You  might 
as  well  taste  my  punch,  meanwhile."  And 
to  the  officer,  who  belonged  to  his  most 
intelligent  class,  Rosamond's  champion  dis- 
played passports — letters  to  and  from  am- 
bassadors— credentials  to  bankers — every 
thing,  in  fact,  that  could  denote  their  owner 
to  be  solid,  real,  wealthy,  and  orthodox. 

"  I  understand,"  said  his  caller,  when  the 
first  glass  was  dry,  "  Monsieur  answers  for 
Madame. — Then  Madame  is  under  Monsieur  s 
protection  now ! " 
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"  Yes,"  was  the  curt  response.  "  Let 
him  take  my  answer  how  he  will,"  thought 
the  speaker,  ''  so  that  the  poor  creature  is 
not  molested.- — I  am  staying  in  Paris,  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honour,  sir,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  watch  over  Madame : 
and  I  will  refer  you  to  her  physician  and 
her  attendants,  who  will  confirm  my  account 
of  the  desperate  illness  under  which  she  is 
suffering.  I  believe  that  she  will  not  last 
many  hours  longer — Come,  sir,  if  you  will 
pledge  your  word  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  disturb  her  again,  I  will  deposit 
in  your  hands  security  that  no  treasonable 
correspondence  passes  here,  or  is  in  existence. 
I  will  not  allow  it " — and,  while  the  police- 
officer  was  deep  in  his  third  glass  of  punch, 
he  was  indulged  with  the  sight  of  a  rouleau 
from  a  strong  coffer,  which  the  Briton 
chanced  to  unlock  at  that  moment. 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  accede  to  your 
request.  Monsieur^''  said  the  Frenchman, 
whose  hand  chanced  to  fall  forward  on  the 
table  so  conveniently,  that  it  was  easier  to 
place  the  gold  there,  than  to  replace  it  in 
the  box — "  I  will  undertake  that  so  long  as 
Madame  remains   in   her   present   frightful 
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state  she  shall  not  be  moved,  or  visited. 
The  testimonials  Monsieur  has  showed  me 
are  indisputable — and  if  you  could  further 
gratify  me,  by  giving  me  any  clue  to  the 

address  of  Count  Roccabella She 

must  have  been  beautiful  when  she  was  in 
health." 

Again  had  the  English  gentleman  to  re- 
strain his  disgust  and  choler.  On  something, 
on  somebody,  he  must  be  avenged.  "  I  am 
no  intimate  of  Count  Roccabella's,"  said  he. 
"  This  lady  I  knew  before  she  married  him  : 
and  I  found  her  here  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent— speechless  and  senseless,  after  he 
had  left  her.  You  are  not  to  go  away  under 
false  impressions  damaging  to  her. — The 
Count  may  have  friends  in  Paris.  There  is 
a  Count  Fawkes  here,  with  two  English 
ladies  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris.  If  he  be  not 
gone  thence,  he  may  be  in  correspondence 
with  the  Count ;  for  the  two  belonged  to  the 
same  club,  I  have  reason  to  think,  in  Lon- 
don " — and  Shepherd  thought,  with  a  tru- 
culent and  vindictive  glee,  of  the  possessions 
of  Miss  Grace  and  Lady  Marcia  overhauled, 
as  those  of  poor  unconscious  Rosamond  had 
been. 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  the  man  drily,  rising, 
and  buttoning  his  pocket  over  the  money. 
"  Count  Fawkes  is  a  friend  of  ours — it  was 
he  who  gave  me  Madame's  address  before 
he  left  Paris.  Good-evening,  Monsieur!  If 
the  lady  live,  you  had  better  get  her  away 
so  soon  as  she  can  be  moved ;  for  there  will 
be  rough  work,  before  many  days  are  out." 

"Sangro,"  said  the  victorious  champion, 
when  he  had  seen  the  last  policeman  out  of 
the  house,  "we  are  well  rid  of  that  rubbish ! 
She  never  moved  or  spoke — she  never  knew 
that  tliey  were  there  ! " 

"  May  all  the  good  angels  in  Heaven  bless 
you,  Milordo  Shoepardi,  our  deliverer!  Yes, 
and  they  shall !  But,  had  they  searched  ever 
so  much,  they  would  have  found  nothing. 
I  took  care  of  that — The  papers  which  the 
Count  left  are  " 

"  Where?  " 

"  Eh !  I  don't  mind  telling  you — It  was 
to  save  her,  and  they  might  have  taken  me 
from  her,  and  shot  me,  had  they  found 
them.  iVJilordo  will  never  ruin  me  with  the 
Padrone,  if  he  comes  back.  I  was  carrying 
the  box  along  the  quai,  and  it  was  heavy, 
and  so  I  rested  it  on  the  wall — and  it  fell 

VOL.  II.  s 
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over — Heaven  is  merciful  .  .  .  The  Seine  is 
very  deep  just  there — So  there  was  nothing 
that  would  get  us  into  trouble,  but  the 
Padrone's  letter — and  that  is  gone  too." 

"Gone,  Saugro!" 

"Yes,  while  they  were  searching  so 
busily,  I  snatched  it  from  the  bed — for  on 
the  bed  it  was — and  had  been  under  the 
poor  lady's  pillow  (one  of  the  women  had 
given  it  to  her  to  quiet  her).  I  saw  there 
was  danger ;  and  so  I  tore  it  up,  with  my 
hand  in  my  pocket,  and  swallowed  the  bits 
while  I  was  coming  to  call  you.  If  I  die  of 
an  indigestion,  I  have  saved  my  dear  lady 
from  being  disgraced." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

AT  DIJOX. 

Whether  Count  Fawkes,  now  a  respectable 
member  of  society — formerly  M.  Yalpiquet, 
a  suspected  member  of  secret  societies — had 
timed  his  honeymoon  trip  to  Paris  with 
reference  to  an  express  object  or  not,  matters 
little.  The  police  had  not  lied  in  declaring 
that  it  was  he  who  had  acquainted  the 
authorities  with  the  retreat  of  Madame 
Roccabella.  Further,  so  many  small  cir- 
cumstances calling  for  circumspection  had 
marked  the  first  hours  of  the  Italian's  journey 
from  Paris  (in  those  days  the  railways  were 
not  complete),  that,  on  the  principle  of  being 
safest  when  nearest  the  suspected  ground, 
Eoccabella  decided  to  halt  at  Dijon  till  the 
needful  supplies  should  arrive,  and  with 
them  the  information  that  the  lire  had  been 
set  to  the  pile,   and  he  might  proceed  in 
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security  across  the  Alps,  there  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  regeneration. 

Why  had  he  flown  from  Paris  so  abruptly, 

after  that  night  of  "  Jason?  '^     Had  it  been 

altogether   a   case    of  patriotic    necessity? 

Had   it  been  in  tenderness  to  the  English 

wife,  whom  he  had  virtually  left   (0,  most 

pitiable  martyr!)  to  face  her  hour  of  trial 

alone — and   to    whom    the    parting  would 

have  been  made  bitterer,  and  more  bitter, 

the  longer  it  had  been  protracted  ? — Had  it 

been,  not  a  measure  of  patriotic  bravery  so 

much  as  of  personal  cowardice  ? — Had  it  been 

a  determination  to  escape  out  of  a  net,  towards 

which  he  had  too  rashly  ventured?-— Had  he 

done  his  utmost  to  be  true  to  his  English 

wife? — done  his  utmost  to  screen  her  from 

the  consequences  of  her  own  delicacy  and 

Quixotism ;  and  yet  felt  the  assistance  he  had 

called  in  so  ready  to  become  usurping  and 

perilous — so  strangely  interfering  with  every 

purpose,    thoughts,    and    affection,    that    it 

was  best  for  him  to  be  gone  ? — There  might 

be  the  selfishness  of  weakness  in  this  sudden 

and    decisive    flight  from  an  unwholesome 

atmosphere  (and  recollect,  Roccabella  had  no 

idea  that  his  wife  could  have  been  put  on 
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her  defence  against  the  Princess),  but  there 
was  no  disloyalty. — The  southern  man  had 
sunk  too  supinely  into  the  material  obliga- 
tion and  assistance  which  La  Morgenstern 
had  ministered  to  them ;   but  he  did  his  best 
(in  one  sense)  by  leaving  Paris  behind  him; 
and  behind   him   one   whom    his   southern 
sensuality  and  supineness  had  invested  with 
a  dangerous  power  over  him — and  who  was 
as     intriguing     as    she    was    unforgiving. 
When  he  came  on  the  money  providently 
hidden  in  the  depths  of  his  portmanteau, 
inscribed   ^^  Bosamond' s  blessing   on  the  good 
cause  1^''  the  whole  value  of  that  honourable, 
unselfish   woman,    as    compared   with    the 
other  capricious  and  lavish  creature,  seemed 
to  stand  before  him,  noted  as  clearly  and 
sharply   as  if  Remorse   had  been   the   ac- 
countant !  He  wrote,  as  I  have  said ;  but  why 
was  it  that  no  answer  reached  him? — Many 
days  passed. — There  came  neither  the  subsidy 
undertaken  for  from  the  committee — nor  a 
syllable  from  the  hand  of  Agricole — nor  a 
trace  of  Rosamond's  existence.     That  ques- 
tion, which  every  man  who  depends  on  others 
asks  so  impotently  in  all  moments  of  emer- 
gency, "  Who  am  I  to  go  to  ?  "  recurred  to 
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liim  ao^ain  and  ao^ain,  with  more  and  more 
tormenting  force,  till  at  length  the  disturb- 
ance and  the  impression  that  all  was  wrong 
could  no  longer  be  mastered ;  and  he  ex- 
claimed one  morning,  as  he  sprang  from  his 
sleepless  bed  in  the  wretched  inn,  to  which 
it  had  been  necessary  to  confine  himself — 
"  If  some  news  does  not  arrive  ere  night,  I 
will  go  back  to  Paris." 

He  was  spared  the  fulfilment  of  this  reso- 
lution. The  long,  hot,  gloomy  day  had  got 
over:  and,  in  the  twilight,  the  prisoner  had 
ventured  abroad  to  relieve  his  impatience  by 
a  breath  of  sultry  air.  Eoccabella  had  only  of 
late  days  taken  to  thinking — but  who 
is  there  that,  when  wandering  among  the 
population  of  a  strange  town  in  a  summer 
evening,  with  its  family  groups,  and  its  small 
interchange  of  news,  has  not  felt  a  feeling 
of  solitude  and  remoteness,  deepening  every 
anxiety,  and  encouraging  the  assault  of  those 
painful  recollections  which  it  is  best  to  bar 
out?  There  is  a  peculiar  ache  of  heart — at 
such  times  and  under  such  circumstances — 
which  can  be  more  severe  than  the  pressure 
of  any  positive  trial.  There  was  more  con- 
finement and  oppression  among  the  crowd, 
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than  in  his  solitary  dark  chamber — and, 
after  a  brief  experiment,  Roccabella  hurried 
back  thither,  in  that  state  when  rest  or 
relief  are  impossible;  and  not  because  he 
had  any  hope  of  receiving  the  tidings  with 
which  his  landlady  greeted  him  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold.  "  Some  one  in  your  room 
up-stairs,  sir,  in  the  dark — waiting  for  you." 

He  almost  leaped  up-stairs — thrice  extin- 
guishing the  light  which  he  had  snatched, 
and  by  the  noise  of  relighting  it  thus  announ- 
cing his  return.  When  within  the  room,  how- 
ever, he  had  to  look  round  thrice  ere  he  per- 
ceived what  manner  of  guest  it  was  who  had 
arrived — ere  he  made  out  the  small  figure, 
coiled  up  in  a  long  coat  down  to  the  ankles, 
lying  at  length  on  the  sofa,  comfortlessly  pil- 
lowed on  a  travelling-bag,  and  that  remained 
purposely  mute  and  still,  till  he  gave  back  with 
almost  a  scream — and  "  Good  God,  Fiamma! 
You  here  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  In  heaven's 
name,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Where  are  all 
your  people?  " 

"  Much  too  loud  for  a  conspirator,  you 
are,  my  good  Sal  vat  ore,"  said  the  lady, 
rising  coolly — taking  off  her  heiTet^  and 
thereby   making  it  evident  that    she   had 
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sacrificed  her  whole  wealth  of  curls  to  the 
expediencies  of  the  time.  "  Much  too  loud ! 
and  with  a  face  of  surprise,  too,  such  as  i$ 
not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  our 
Legion !  Am  I  so  frightful,  after  all,  with  my 
hair  cut  oflf?  Are  these  days  when  a  bold 
patriot  leader  is  to  be  so  shockingly  dis- 
composed by  the  apparition  of  a  little  shabby 
student  in  a  redingote  1  Come :  you  should 
give  me  welcome.  I  have  brought  you  the 
money  for  the  Legion." 

"  You?  and  have  you  come  from  Paris — 
thus  disguised,  by  yourself?  Where  is 
Eosine? — where  is  Charles? — What  dp  you 
tnowofM.  Delbar?" 

"  Occupy  yourself  a  little  with  me,"  was 
the  reply.  "  I  was  trying  to  sleep  with 
the  money-bag  under  my  head,  when  you 
came  in." 

"  Then  you  came  here  to  seek  me  ?  " 

"Why  will  you  speak  so  crudely,  Salvatore? 
That  you  have  learned  in  England!  .  .  . 
What  strange,  strange  people  those  English 
are  ! — Will  you  ask  for  tea  for  me?  ,  .  ,  . 
Can  one  get  tea  at  Dijon?" 

"  How  strange ! "  .  .  ,  was  the  answer,  on 
the  return  of ,  Roccabella  from  shouting  on 
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the  staircase — ^^there  being  no  bell  in  "  Le 
Chapeau  Bleu.'' 

"1  have  been  in  grand  fortune,  as  re- 
gards English  visiters,  since  you  left  us.  A 
friend  of  yours — a  friend  of  hers — forced 
iheir  way  in  one  morning.  What  a  passion 
both  were  in! — but  the  man  (as  always 
happens)  was  by  much  the  better  of  the 
two — as  much  in  love,  too,  as  I  ever  saw 
any  man — but  quite  in  the  regular,  respec- 
table English  fashion." 

"But  tell  me,  Fiamma — what  are  you 
doing  here?  '^ 

"  Presently — did  you  ever  know  me  answer 
a  question  in  order?  No,  sir.  When  your 
admirer — heavens  and  earth,  what  a  horrid 
woman ! — in  a  bonnet  I  wanted  to  beg  for 
Ravel — came,  and  tried  to  call  me  to  ac- 
count about  you,  and  to  ask  me — me — to 
give  her  money  that  she — such  an  animal ! — 
would  bring  to  you  (I  doubt  not  she  is 
on  the  road  in  the  banquette  of  some  dili- 
gence^ bonnet  and  all) — I  respected  myself, 
sir,  and  I  respected  you.  Did  I  answer  her  1 
Tutt — Titt— -Tett — was  the  woman's  name; 
the  very  meddling  creature  who  compromised 
our  poor  Ciborio!— Was  I  going  to  turn  her 
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loose  on  you?  No,  Salvatore!  I  am  a 
silly  woman  sometimes,  and  by  way  of  a 
variety;  but  I  am  not  ridiculous.  I  knew 
nothing  about  you." 

"  But  why  are  you  not  at  Fontenay-aux 
Roses?  ....  and  what  news  do  you  bring 
me  of  my  Eosamond?  " 

"•Of  our  Judith — Why  am  /  not  at  Fon- 
tenay?  Why,  do  you  forget  that  I  have 
the  Villa  Montegrone  for  a  couple  of  sum- 
mers? And  I  wish  to  be  in  Italy  now. 
Once  when  I  am  on  that  lovely  lake,  I  shall 
stay  there.  I  have  got  sick  of  Paris,  and 
of  dressing  up  and  dining.  Every  one  there 
is  so  full  of  routine — with  so  many  nice 
little  sayings ;  and,  Salvatore — so  very.  ... 
very  exacting  ...  so  cruelly  heartless !  " 

"  But  my  Rosamond! — give  me  some  news 
of  my  Rosamond!  When  did  you  see  her 
last  ?  How  did  you  leave  her  ?  Why  will 
not  she  write  to  me  ?  " 

"News  of  your  wife?  Why,  really,  1 
know  nothing  about  her — except  "  .  .  .  . 

"  Nothing  about  ray  wife! — nothing  about 
what  passes  in  your  own  house ! " 

"  Nothing  about  Agricole's  model,"  con- 
tinued the  woman  with  baleful  alacrity — 
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"No,  my  lord,  nothing. — She  seemed  to 
take  a  dislike  to  my  house;  and  removed 
herself  from  it  a  few  hours  after  you  de- 
parted !  I  left  Paris  a  few  days  afterwards. 
As  she  declined  to  give  me  her  address, 
how  should  I  know  ? — I  am  truly  sorry  you 
are  uneasy ;  but  she  is  in  good  hands — better 
than  mine — more  respectable.  She  has 
taken  refuge  with  one  of  her  own  country- 
men, Agricole  assures  me — the  man  who 
was  in  Paris  to  seek  for  her.  He  will  care 
for  her." 

"  Bell  is  his  name?  "  said  Roccabella. 

"No,  one  of  two  syllables,  such  as  Saint- 
onge;  it  begins  with  an  S,  I  know.  Stop, 
Shepherd — Mr.  Shepherd!  There  he  is,  and 
very  busy — quite  glad,  perhaps  (you  know 
how  wicked  I  am),  to  have  her  all  to  himself. 
Fancy — it  was  he  who  came  to  call  me  to 
account  about  Rosamond,  the  same  day  that 
the  Tatt  came  to  beg  for  Rosamond's  hand- 
some husband!  1  quite  hoped  that  the  two 
would  come  to  blows;  for  she  looks  as  if  she 
knew  how  to  box,  like  the  thorough  English- 
woman she  is." 

"  Left  your  house !  .  .  .  Good  heavens!" 

"Why,    naturally,"    continued   the    evil 
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woman,  who  was  enjoymg;  the  sight  of  the 
storm  she  was  raising — "  she  felt  more  at 
ease  with  her  countryman  than  with  me.  I 
dare  say  Agricole  had  been  more  flattering 
than  she  altogether  approved.  I  never 
interfere,  as  you  know — and  in  his  case  I 
could  not,  for  he  is  under  some  obligations 
to  me  .  .  .  or  I  should  have  told  him  long 
ago  that  he  was  a  foolish  boy  to  fancy 
himself  in  love  with  her.  Then  he  is 
such  a  brute!  I  am  rid  of  him  and  his 
scenes  for  ever! — But  that  Englishman  will 
take  capital  care  of  her.  Good  heavens, 
though!  I  hope  he  is  not  a  spy!  What 
shall  we  do  if  he  gets  our  secret  out  of  her? 
You  must  not  let  them  know  where  we  are! 
You  must  take  a  lesson  from  me,  Salvatore 
(for  there  are  some  things  I  have  yet  to 
teach  you),  and  tell  her  you  are  hiding  at 
Fontenay,  somewhere  or  other — as  I  did  to 
every  body,  while  I  was  settling  my  plans 
of  flight.  And  now,  I  suppose,  you  are  ready 
to  start: — My  herline  is  gone  forward  the 
next  stage  towards  Charapagnolle — only 
Charles  with  it.  .  .  If  you  can  conceive  the 
comfort  it  is  to  have  got  rid  of  women! 
There  is  capital  room   in  the  carriage   for 
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two.  So  long  as  I  am  in  motion,  nothing 
tires  me!  O,  that  Paris!  It  is  fit  for  no- 
body but  Chinese  people  to  inhabit!  And 
now  for  a  little  serious  politics." 

"  The  same  as  ever,"  pleaded  the  Count,  to 
whom  the  proposition  just  made  by  the  Prin- 
cess would  have  been  repugnant,  had  it  not 
been  made  doubly  so  by  the  strange  tidings 
and  insinuations  concerning  his  wife.  "  A 
wild  energetic  creature  you  are! — but  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  all  this  about  Rosamond. 
To  go  out  of  France — to  leave  her  where  I 
know  not — in  whose  care  I  know  not — and 
in  her  present  state — and  with  all  that  may 
be  happening,  is  impossible ! — I  understand 
now — if  you  are  not  mistaken — why  Delbar 
did  not  write — why  she  was  so  reluctant  to 
give  him  any  more  sittings  for  Judith!  But 
her  silence!  I  must  know  something  more 
about  her  silence ;  not  that,  whatever  were 
to  happen,  I  have  any  one  else  to  blame 
but  myself.  Fool !  .  .  fool !  .  .  for  venturing 
as  I  did !  .  .  for  venturing  not  only  myself, 
but    such    an    adorable,    perfect,    innocent 

creature  as  h^v  too I  might  have 

known  what  would  come  of  exposing  her  to 
such  contamination." 
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"Your  word  touches  me^  sir!"  cried  that 
slight  woman  in  a  distinct,  bitter  voice, 
which  told  that  the  mask  was  away  from 
before  the  mouth  which  uttered  the  speech. 
"  You  are  hardy  enough  to  say  this  to  me— 
because  you  think  I  am  cynic  enough  not  to 
heed  it;  or  that,  perhaps,  I  am  so  much  in  love 
that  I  must  bear  it,  and  kiss  your  feet,  and 
thank  you  for  it !  .  .  But  " — springing  to  her 
feet,  and  standing  before  him  as  she  went 
on — "  you  have  forgotten  to  whom  you 
are  speaking  !  I  am  woman  enough  not  to 
abide  an  insult  for  the  sake  of  another 
woman,  be  she  as  celestial  a  creature  as" 
you  think  me  vile. — I  have  been  a  steady 
friend  to  you,  Salvatore.  How  you  treated 
me — why  you  forsook  me  in  former  years — 
you  know  as  well  as  I.  I  was  in  difficulties 
then — I  was  notorious.  The  others  thought 
they  could  break  me — grind  me  in  the  dust; 
and  Count  Roccabella  had  then  too  good  a 
future  to  be  encumbered  with  a  helpless, 
harassed,  profligate  woman  hanging  about 
his  neck !  You  thought  then  /  did  not  care, 
perhaps  .  .  Nor  did  I  care  much:  for  I  knew 
my  turn  would  come.  You  recollect  "  (and 
here  she  becanie  again  calmer)  "  what  my 
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Saint  is — who  my  Divinity? — that  I  believe 
in  Revenge?  Did  I  seek  you"^ — You  came 
back  to  me." 

"  I  did  come  back  to  you  again,  Fiamma," 
said  the  other,  struggling  to  bear  up  under 
the  tremendous  weight  of  self-contempt ; 
"  but  I  came  back  to  the  patriot  .  .  not  .  .  . 
You  know  I  never  deceived  you." 

"Oil  know  you  patriots  find  rich,  disen- 
cumbered women  the  most  convenient  priest- 
esses!— But  can  you  conceive  that  I  accepted 
the  responsibility  as  go-between — do  you 
think  that  I  let  Red  papers  and  letters  pass 
through  my  hands  for  you:  that  I  let  my 
house  be  appointed  as  the  headquarters 
whither  you  were  to  repair  for  orders — do 
you  think  all  this  was  done  for  the  cause 
alone?  .  .  A  little,  perhaps — but  more  for  my 
own  sake.  God!  what  complacent  idiots 
you  men,  who  fancy  yourselves  handsome, 
can  be !  ...  and  what  an  honour,  was  it 
not,  for  me  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  your  married  life?  " 

She  had  talked  herself  calm  by  this  time, 
but  the  calmness  was  more  intolerable  than 
the  explosion  had  been  ..."  So  you  see, 
Salvatore,"   concluded   she,    subsiding   into 
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the  affected  and  languid  voice  which  she 
usually  employed — "  I  have  explained  the 
position  to  you.  I  am  one  that  chooses  to 
be  paid  what  my  old  lovers  owe  me — and, 
since  your  lady  is  left  in  safe  hands,  you 
will  take  me  over  into  Italy  with  you.  You 
will  not  find  it  advantageous  to  any  body 
to  decline  the  appointment." 

He  sate  down,  and  burried  his  fe.ce  in  his 
hands,  totally  silent  ..... 

"JSTow  you  sit  there  thinking  that  you 
would  like  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart— or 
that  you  will  put  poison  in  my  tea  because 
I  have  tamed  you — because  I  happen  to 
have  a  head  on  my  shoulders,  and  will  not 
■fix  my  mind  on  any  thing  without  getting 
it.  Will  you  order  a  carriage — or,  by  way 
of  winding  up  your  matrimonial  romance, 
will  you  throw  yourself  out  of  the  window? 
Be  a  man,  and  a  man  of  the  world — take 
what  happens  in  its  own  way,  and  leave  sub- 
limities and  superstitions  to  those  who  believe 
in  them  ...  But  there  is  the  carriage  .  .  . 
by  the  noise  on  the  stairs  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  Good 
heaven  !  .  .  What  can  have  brought  Agricole 
here?"— as  the  door  burstopen,  and  the  person 
named  burst  in,  and  heard  the  exclamation. 
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^' Money  for  the  Legion,  most  noble 
Count!"  cried  the  young  painter,  in  an 
imprudently  loud  voice — not  restrained  by 
the  sudden  ''Hush!'''  of  the  Princess,  who 
hurried  to  the  door,  and  locked  it. — "  What 
brought  Agricole  here,  Princess?  Money 
for  Count  Eoccabella's  Legion — to  settle 
accounts  with  its  captain — and  to  escort 
you  into  Italy." 

"  He  has  been  drinking  !  "  whispered  the 
woman — beware,  Salvatore.  Are  you  direct 
from  Paris,  Agricole  ?  " 

"  I  am  from  Paris." 

"  Do  you  bring  me  any  letter  from  my 
wife? — any  news?  " 

"  None !"  said  Agricole,  in  the  same  thick, 
noisy  voice.  "  Your  wife's  an  angel ;  but 
the  other  man  keeps  her  fast  shut  up! — See 
you!  here  arc  ten  thousand  francs  for  the 
Legion — she  will  not  touch  a  penny  of  it  .  .  . 
so  take  it — begone!  .  .  .  and  may  no  living 
creature  ever  see  your  face  again  .  .  .  There ! " 
(and  a  pocketbook  was  angrily  dashed 
down  on  the  table;)  " and  be  thankful  that 
I  don't  call  you  to  account  about  the  Prin- 
cess.— Go!  ...  I  will  be  alone  with  her!" 

"  As  1  am  a  living  woman,"   whispered 

VOL.  II.  T 
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she  in  the  same  terrible  under  voice — *'  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  this;  I  did  not  expect 
this." 

"  Paris  is  up!  "  continued  Agricole,  "and 
you  are  to  be  off! — Here's  the  order  from 
the  committee,  and  there's  the  money !  " 

"  But  did  you  see  my  wife?  "  persisted 
Eoccabella  ;  "when  did  you  see  my  wife?" 

^'0,  for  God's  sake,  Salvatore,  let  him 
alone !  and  let  us  get  away  quietly.  He  does 
not  know  what  he  is  saying,  and  is  half 
mad  at  all  times.  There  will  be  mischief 
else." 

The  Frenchman  caught  the  tender  ca- 
dence of  the  woman's  voice,  though  not  her 
words,  and  he  was  in  a  humour  for  mis- 
chief— "  Stop,  Fiamma!  you  shall  not  pass  till 
I  am  satisfied.  Why  are  you  shut  up  with 
him  here?"  he  shouted  rudely — "Why  did 
you  throw  me  over  for  him  ?  Why  did  you 
tell  me  what  was  a  lie? — why  pretend  that 
the  other  one  was  in  love  with  me?  .  .  .  why 
did  you  make  every  one  believe  you  w^ere 
going  to  Fontenay — That  you  might  come 
after  him  1  I  very  soon  got  to  the  bottom 
of  your  imposture — and  can  follow  suit,  as 
wx  say  at  cards.     She  knows  where  he  is — 
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and  that  you  are  with  him ; — and  so  here  I 

come  after  yoit ! " 

"  I  have  seen  him  in  these  rages  before. 
Never  mind  him — make  no  answer!  Let  us 
come  away  quietly,"  she  kept  repeating. 

But  Roccabella's  thoughts  were  fixed  on 
one  person — and  to  her  his  passion  had 
reference,  and  to  her  the  new  horror  caused 
by  this  violent,  unforeseen  visit — and  the 
statements  of  the  visiter.  "  I  must  know 
about  my  wife! — I  must  understand  about 
my  wife,  M.  Delbar !  "  cried  he — his  generous 
manhood  asserting  itself  in  this  all  the  more 
loudly,  in  proportion  as  it  had  been  effaced 
for  a  moment  by  those  reproaches — merited 
though  belonging  to  a  less  generous  past. 
"You  had  money  from  me  to  pay  to  my 
wife? — I  will  not  stir  a  step,  Princess,  till  I 
am  answered;  and  then — come  what  come 
will — I  will  not  stir  a  step  with  you  !  " 

"Coward!"  cried  the  woman,  losing  her 
temper  for  one  second.  "  Traitor,  hypocrite, 
coward ! " 

The  Frenchman  was  in  no  humour  for 
such  a  plain  catechism  as  Eoccabella's.  The 
woman  had  no  choice  (as  she  afterwards 
swore  on    her  rosary)    save  to  stand  aside 
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and  let  the  scene  go  on — since  warned  Sal- 
vatore  would  not  be.  Agricole  told  how 
he  had  been  shut  out  from  his  Judith,  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  in  every  tone  of 
contempt,  as  one  who  had  been  cheated  in 
an  affair  of  arrangement  and  exchange;  and 
the  Italian  must  be  reckoned  with  as  one 
who  had  stood  betwixt  him  and  what  he 
called  his  home  affections — "What  could 
1  do?"  shouted  he,  ^^ when  you  returned  on 
the  scene,  and  alienated  her  from  me — but 
try  to  revenge  myself  on  you? — I  have  failed. 
— Your  wife  prefers  her  own  countryman — 
you  are  all  in  a  league  together!  But  you 
are  mistaken  if  you  fancy  you  two  are  to  go 
to  Italy  in  triumph.  Out  of  this  room  you 
or  I  shall  not  pass  living!  I  have  tracked 
you — I  have  found  you!  I  hated  you  from 
the  first!  I  will  have  your  life!"  .  .  .  and 
with  this  he  spat  in  the  face  of  the  Italian. 

After  this  there  could  be  no  more  manage- 
ment— no  chance  of  the  devilry  passing 
harmlessly  over.  The  men  were  both  armed 
— the  Italian  with  a  dagger  in  a  sheath,  the 
Frenchman  with  a  sword-cane;  and  the  one 
sDrano;  on  the  other  without  observance  or 
preparation,  as  a  pair  of  savages  might  have 
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done.  Their  fierce  and  frightful  encounter 
lasted  but  for  a  moment — with  curses  and 
ignominious  language  betwixt  thrust  and 
thrust.  The  two  were  down  on  the  floor  to- 
gether for  an  instant;  then  struggled  up  in 
close  embrace,  fiercely  and  unsteadily  to- 
wards the  bed.  Roccabella  fell  on  the  pillow, 
and  Agricole,  detaching  himself  hastily  from 
the  stiffening  gripe  of  his  adversary,  said, 
"Princess,  I  have  avenged  myself;  and 
you,  too!  ....  He  will  not  make  love  to 
any  body  more!  Hark!  ....  That  is  the 
last!" 

The  woman  had  kept  a  hideous  compo- 
sure during  this  sudden  outbreak  of  frenzy  : 
like  one  habituated  to  provide  for  such 
junctures. — The  Being  whose  existence  she 
had  so  often  denied,  whose  precepts  she  had 
so  openly  insulted,  knows  whether  she  felt 
loathing,  or  horror,  or  self-reproach.  But 
she  gave  no  sign  of  feeling;  moved  noiselessly 
to  the  bed  on  which  the  heap  of  clay,  yet 
warm,  that  had  contained  life,  was  lying — 
put  her  hand  to  where  the  heart  had  beaten 
— touched  the  pulseless  wrist.  '*  Agricole!" 
said  she  (her  listener  being  sober  by  this 
time),  "he  is  dead,  indeed!" 
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"What  is  to  be  done?  .  .  Fiammaj  the 
fault  is  yours." 

"No  words,  or  we  shall  be  arrested  as  his 
murderers! — Is  there  any  thing  moving  on 
the  stairs?  " — then,  seeing  that  the  man  was 
unnerved,  she  had  the  coohiess  to  unlock  the 
door,  and  herself  to  stand  out  and  listen,  by 
way  of  ascertaining  whether  the  brawl  had 
been  noticed  or  not.  All  was  dead  silence, 
for  news  from  Paris  had  by  that  time  reach- 
ed Dijon — news  tempting  every  one  forth 
from  the  houses,  to  the  cafes^  to  the  barracks. 
All  was  dead  silence. 

"He  must  be  got  into  bed,"  continued 
the  woman  in  the  same  hoarse  and  impera- 
tive whisper.  "He  was  always  late  in  the 
morning — and  we  have  the  night  before  us, 
if  no  one  has  heard.  You  must  undress  him, 
and  put  him  into  the  bed,  Agricole.  Stop — 
this  will  not  do — you  will  shake  the  floor, 
you  shake  so!  Come — your  own  life  depends 
on  it!  Be  more  cool.     I  will  help  you!" 

"His  wife,"  she  muttered  betwixt  her 
teeth,  as  she  held  aside  the  draperies  and 
arranged  the  linen,  "will  not  like  this! 
What  made  you  follow  me,  Agricole? — N'ow 
be  quiet  ....  because  this  is  no  child's  play. 
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Go  down  quietly,  and  order  a  post-chaise. 
What!  cannot  you?  Shall  I  go?  ]^o;  be- 
cause then  you  must  stay  here  alone.  Well, 
then,  go  out  on  the  landing  and  call,  and  the 
waiter  will  come  up.  Before  we  ring,  let  me 
look — since  it  seems  that  /  must  be  the  man. 
No,  all  is  right;  they  will  find  nothing  till 
to-morrow  " and  with  this  the  Prin- 
cess opened  the  door,  and  called — yes,  called 
in  a  steady  voice  .  .  and,  after  a  second  and 
a  third  call,  the  waiter  did  come  up,  unwill- 
ing to  lose  a  moment  of  the  delightful  ex- 
citement of  the  streets — stood  within  the  door 
of  the  room,  in  which  lay  the  warm,  dead 
body,  and  took  the  unfaltering  orders  of 
the  woman  in  masquerade. 

"Fiamma!"  said  her  familiar,  terrified 
rather  than  reassured  by  such  hardened 
coolness — "are  you  a  human  being?" 

"Do  not  speak:  you  cannot  speak  to  the 
purpose! — 0,  you  men!  and  we  w^omen 
must  sufter  for  you.     Put  his  own  dao^o;er 
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into  his  hand,  leave  that  pocketbook  on  the 
table — it  will  show  that  there  was  no  rob- 
bery. I  have  money  enough  to  gQt  us  to 
the  frontier  before  thev  wake  him  in  the 
morning.    Nay,  then,  stand  by  and  I  will 
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do  it  all — and  do  you  sit  still  in  the  dark 
there,    or  the    people   will   see   your   face 

twitch.     Somebody  is  coming  up!" 

and  she  absolutely  held  Agricole  down  with 
her  hand.  No  person  did  come  up,  however. 
The  two  had  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to 
get  over,  with  that  ghastly  victim  behind 
the  curtain,  ere  a  chaise  could  be  found — 
so  busy  was  Dijon  that  night,  with  its  Reds 
and  its  Roccabellas.  The  news  that  Paris 
was  up  had  thrown  these  into  full  ferment — 
and  made  the  engagement  of  horses  and 
carriages  difficult. 

Nothing  in  that  catastrophe  was  so  fright- 
ful as  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  Princess. 
This  is  no  quality  of  virtue  nor  of  good  con- 
science. There  have  been  angels  whose 
truth  could  be  confounded,  by  an  inquiry 
aimed  at  the  weak  point  of  their  sensitive- 
ness. She  had  swam  upon  the  waves  of 
emergency — she  would  have  sank  in  the 
placid  waters  of  everyday  life.  The  horror 
of  the  moment — the  necessity  for  dissem- 
bling and  escape — made  her  heroic.  She 
reproached  no  one — she  spoke  of  no  pent 
passions — of  no  worn-out  misunderstandings. 
Her  object   was   to  get  away  without  dis- 
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covery.     The  visions,  the  agonies,  the  recri- 
minations might  come  after. 

The  man  still  sat  clenched  together, 
chatterino^  to  himself  as  an  animal  mi2;ht 
do :  and  she  remained  at  his  elbow  to  screen 
him  from  any  act  of  imprudence.  She  even 
called  him  tender  names,  as  of  old ;  in  some 
vague  hope  of  diverting  his  attention  from 
the  deed  which  had  been  done,  and  of  con- 
tributing to  the  chances  of  their  unmolested 
departure.  "  He  was  lost  to  the  cause/' 
she  said  (playing  on  yet  another  string),  "so 
thoroughly  had  the  influences  of  that  Eng- 
lish w^oman  absorbed  and  ruined  him — 
God  knows  w^hether,  if  he  had  lived,  he 
might  not  have  turned  traitor!  And  what 
is  a  life?  Had  he  lived,  tied  to  that  woman 
— and  acknowledging  such  ties — he  must 
have  been  wretched.  And  he  rushed  on 
you,  Agricole — not  you  on  Mm.  I  could 
swear  that!  You  only  defended  yourself 
You  have  done  him,  after  all,  a  kindness! " 

And,  as  she  spoke,  she  once  again  glanced 
round  the  room — once  more  approached  the 
bed — nay,  absolutely  made  her  lips  say, 
"  Good-night,  Sal^atore,"  that  the  waiter 
at  the  door  to  announce  the  vehicle  might 
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hear.  But  the  waiter's  ears  were  somewhere 
else;  and  his  hurrying  down-stairs  again, 
enabled  her  to  lock  the  door  of  that  death- 
chamber  on  the  outside  unperceived.  Agri- 
cole  carried  the  bag,  and  leaped  into  the 
darkness  of  the  vehicle.  She  could  still 
listen  for  a  last  cool  moment — inquiring  of 
the  landlady  by  which  way  they  would  best 
avoid  the  tumult  of  the  streets  in  leaving 
the  town. — Then  slowly  she  entered  the 
vehicle,  slowly  arranged  her  cloak  round 
herself  and  her  horror-stricken  companion, 
and  bade  the  postilion  "  drive  on." 

It  was  four-and-twenty  hours  ere  any  one 
in  the  ^*  Cliaj[)eau  Bleu "  recollected  that 
there  was  any  one  lying  in  Number  6,  who 
had  not  stirred  since  mornino^. — Long^  ere 
that  time,  the  Princess  and  the  painter  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit  and  suspicion. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FEVER  AKD  KECOVERY. 

After  some  days  a  change  came  for  poor 
Eosamond.  The  malady  began  to  subside, 
the  fever  to  rao^e  itself  out.  That  stao^e  of 
weakness  came  on,  which  perhaps  is  more 
depressing  to  the  sufferer's  self  than  sharp 
spasmodic  agony.  Reason,  slowly — very 
slowly — began  to  flow  back.  Pain  and  dis- 
tress were  held  in  suspense  for  a  while; 
she  could  not  yet  exactly  recollect  why 
she  was  alone  in  Paris — not  yet  make  it 
clear  to  herself,  that  the  hope  which  had 
detained  her  there  had  been  disappointed. 
But  she  could  call  people  by  their  right 
names,  again ;  and,  though  too  utterly  weak 
to  frame  a  question,  she  could  thank  them 
in  a  few  broken  syllables  for  their  kind- 
ness to  her.  She  could  give  a  smile  to  the 
coarse,  affectionate  face  (round  as  the  sun 
on  a  warming-pan)  that  would  peep  through 
the  curtains  (in  defiance  of  all  propriety), 
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and  nod  at  her  with  all  manner  of  friendly 
and  protecting  signs.  Reason,  representa- 
tion, persuasion,  had  been  wasted  on  Sangro. 
See  his  lady,  he  would ;  and,  what  was  more, 
she  should  see  him — and  it  was  judged  better 
by  physician  and  by  nurse,  that  the  matter 
should  be  got  over  with  the  smallest  amount 
possible  of  demonstration. 

"That  is  liiy  good  Sangro!"  spoke  the 
threadlike  voice  of  the  emaciated  invalid. — 
"  Have  you  put  the  flowers  in  the  other 
room?" 

The  exercise  of  main  force  was  almost 
necessary  to  prevent  the  Italian  from  an-, 
swering  this  feeble  appeal  by  an  embrace  .  .  . 
Sangro  had  lain  on  the  floor,  for  nights, 
across  the  threshold  of  Rosamond's  door — 
he  had  burned  twenty  wax  candles  in  the 
church  of  St.  Gervais  for  her;  because, 
though  he  believed  in  nothing  himself,  the 
candles  he  was  sure  could  do  no  harm  to  his 
lady. — Harm?  they  had  done  good!  La 
Rosmunda  would  live  and  get  well,  and  be 
beautiful  again;  and — (confidentially  whis- 
pered he  on  the  stairs,  into  Mr.  Shepherd's 
ear) — "iZ  Padrone  will  be  all  the  more 
content  because  there  is  to  be  no  baby." 
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Rosamond's  next  speech  was  of  less  cheer- 
ful things  than  flowers.     It  was  the  old  fever 
cry  for  '^  Air,''     She  was  distressed  by  the 
perpetual  candlelight  in  the  room.     "  What 
time  is  it?  "  was  her  feeble  question. 

"  Ten  o'clock." 

"At  night?" 

"  No,  in  the  morning  " — for  the  nurse  was 
a  dull  woman,  and  spoke  by  the  clock. 

"  Then  pray — pray — do  open  the  windows! 
Do  let  the  day  in !  I  am  suffocated.  I 
shall  die  if  I  cannot  feel  the  air  breathe 
over  me.  It  is  so  cruel  to  shut  it  out,  and 
to  be  so  late!  Why  are  we  to  be  in  the 
dark?" 

There  was  one  who  wished  to  rush  forward, 
and  explain,  and  defend  himself — but  this 
was  not  to  be  permitted.  Mr.  Shepherd 
was  at  his  back,  and  would  not  allow  it. 
Had  the  invalid  trembling  outside  the  gates 
of  death,  been  told  of  the  tumult  in  the 
street,  and  of  the  fight — which  had  been 
providently  pillowed  out  by  closing  every 
window  of  her  sick-room  with  mattress  and 
drapery — it  would  have  added  another  agony, 
one  more  cruel  bewilderment,  to  her 
vague  and  feeble  helplessness.     Perhaps,  the 
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tempest  miglit  blow  over.  But,  meanwhile, 
there  was  only  one  way  of  protecting  the 
convalescent  lady.  She  had  not  yet  adverted 
to  the  instant  and  violent  sound  of  fire- 
arms; which  told,  with  a  boding  significance, 
on  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  watched 
over  one  so  strangely  deserted. 

Yes:  that  was  the  second  day  one  of  those 
hideous  street-fights  in  Paris,  which  stain 
with  so  dark  a  blot  the  leaves  of  the  book 
of  gaiety,  in  which  a  stranger  might  fancy 
the  annals  of  the  French  capital  should  be 
written. — How  much  of  frivolity  mixed  itself 
up  witli  the  ferocity — how  much  speculation 
in  the  possible  profits  of  a  riot,  with  the 
insane  daring  and  vengeance  of  homeless 
wretches,  made  mad  by  want — and  some 
idea  that  the  want  was  caused  by  the  wealth 
which  privileged  persons  had  accumulated! 
Then,  as  elements  in  the  ignoble  masquerade 
of  atrocity  and  resistance,  might  be  noted  the 
abstinence  of  the  men  of  ideas  from  any 
share  in  the  personal  perils  of  those  whom 
they  had  called  together  and  hounded  on ! 
They  sat  deliberating,  and  writing  notes;  and 
screaming  harangues  to  silence  harangues 
which  did  not    please    them — and  behind 
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them,  as  they  sat,  was  always  the  politic  door 
open,  through  which  Bravery  could  run,  and 
martyr  Honesty  escape,  to  find  sympathy, 
and  welcome,  and  cherishing,  in  some  foreign 
country.  What  could  their  miserable  tools 
do — save  remain  to  butcher,  and  to  be 
butchered,  on  the  barricades? 

But  what  has  the  small  tale-wright  to  do 
with  these  tremendous  responsibilities? — 
with  this  game  of  Ambition,  played  out  in  the 
vile  bodies  of  men,  the  diseased,  and  the 
wicked,  and  the  ignorant,  and  the  famish- 
ing—  with  the  weight  of  slaughter  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  may  have  since  been  to 
be  met,  glib,  sleek,  and  charming,  in  the 
gay  world  of  London,  hand  and  glove  with 
the  friends  of  peace  and  lovers  of  concord  — 
and  in  a  frenzy  against  the  strong  hand  in 
restoration  of  order,  made  inevitable  by  the 
anarchy  and  crime,  from  whose  failure  they 
had  crept  away  disgracefully? — Even  the 
outside  realities  of  such  a  hell  on  earth,  as 
the  summer  sun  of  Paris  showed  during 
those  days,  can  but  be  glanced  at — not 
dallied  with.  There  are  people  to  whom 
such  scenes  form  a  sight  among  other  sights, 
and  our  friend   Mr.    Shepherd   was  one  of 
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the  number;  for  it  ^vas  this  which  he  had 
waited  in  Paris  to  witness.  Great,  according- 
ly, was  his  mortification  on  feeling  that  his 
post  as  a  human  creature,  was  not  to  see 
the  soldiery  engage  the  men  in  blouses^  not 
to  cross  the  barricades  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other,  which  I  fear  he  had  betted 
a  wager  he  would  do,  without  being  touched 
by  a  bullet — but  to  watch  over  the  life  and 
reason  of  another  man's  wife,  who  had  scorned 
all  protection  and  assistance  in  the  days  when 
he  would  joyously  have  devoted  them  ex- 
clusively to  her  service. 

He  was  doomed,  however,  to  have  his 
own  peculiar  part  "  in  the  row,"  as  he  irre- 
verently styled  it,  according  to  familiar  club- 
house parlance. 

"You  must  come  to  the  lady,  sir,"  said 
the  nurse,  breaking  into  his  room,  where 
he  was  sitting,  fretting  at  the  thoughts  of 
opportunity  lost,  and  adventures  not  shared 
in.  "  She  insists  on  getting  up,  and  having 
the  window  opened,  and  sitting  at  the  win- 
dow; and  we  cannot  control  her.  The 
Italian  man  is  losing  his  head.  What  a  tre- 
mendous day,  sir! — They  are  beginning  to 
fire  again ! " 
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^'  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  seeing  me  unex- 
pectedly. Madam,"  spake  the  composed  and 
clear  voice  of  the  Englishman  at  Rosamond's 
bed-side,  almost  before  the  Frenchwoman 
could  end  her  appeal  to  him.  "You  have 
been  very  ill — you  are  a  little  better.  Do 
you  understand  me?  I  am  only  in  this 
house  by  accident:  but  I  shall  stay  here 
for  a  little  while — I  hope,  till  you  are 
stronger  ....  Only  you  must  not  get  up, 
and  you  must  not  ask  to  have  the  windows 
opened  just  now.  There  is  some  tumult 
in  the  streets,  and  it  would  be  truly  unsafe 
— pray,  do  not  exert  yourself  to  speak;  " 
but  while  he  spoke  it  was  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  keep  his  voice  steady — so  shocked 
was  he  to  see  her  wasted,  wistful  face — her 
sorrowful,  childish  look  of  helpless  acquies- 
cence— '^  For  every  one's  sake,  dear  lady, 
you  will  be  still — will  you  not?  You  must 
enable  us  to  send  good  news  of  you  to  Italy! 
In  a  few  hours,  the  necessity  for  precaution 
will  have  passed.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
slightest  alarm,"  he  added — though  now  the 
tumult  outside  was  beginning  to  swell  into  a 
roar,  like  that  of  wild  animals  breaking  loose, 
and  the  rattling  and  continuous  discharge 
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of  musketry  began  to  arrive  from  every  side — 
from  the  street  below — from  their  own  very 
intermediate  terrace,  ere  he  could  finish, 
bursting  out  like  a  peal  of  sharp  thunder 
from  their  very  own  house-top. 

"  Santa  Maria  !"  cried  Sangro,  beginning 
to  whimper  and  to  fall  on  his  knees — "  They 
are  breaking  in — they  will  murder  us.  It  will 
be  the  death  of  our  poor,  dear  Rosamond!" 

"  Nonsense!"  was  the  sharp  rebuke — "  Get 
on  your  legs,  and  behave  like  a  man ! — There's 
a  pistol;  I'll  keep  the  other  for  myself;  and 
if  any  rufSan  attempts  to  come  up  or  down 
the  staircase  (for  there  are  people  obviously 
on  the  house-top) — shoot  him! — Here's  the 
first  of  the  assortment,  it  seems!"  and  as 
Shepherd  spoke,  down  did  come  skulking 
from  the  upper  regions — ^having  forced  his 
way  in  through  a  skylight — a  begrimed  crea- 
ture, with  his  clothes  cut  in  a  dozen  places  by 
the  scramble  through  which  he  had  passed — 
blood  trickling  down  his  face,  a  hatchet  in  his 
grasp  which  had  seen  service,  and  a  pair  of 
borse  pistols  in  the  coarse  scarlet  woollen 
sash  which  braced  his  figure. — Shepherd 
had  never  seen  the  man :  though  Rosamond 
had — and  in  Shepherd's  house.     It  was  the 
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first  of  her  husband's  friends  who  had  visited 
her — M.  Bastien  ;  and  at  the  sight  of  him 
Sangro  set  up  a  howl  of  dread  and  abomi- 
nation, as  loud  as  if  the  Foul  Fiend  himself 
had  been  on  the  stairs. 

''Open  that  door!"  cried  the  marauder 
brutally.  "I'll  pick  some  of  the  scoundrels 
off  from  the  window.  Open  that  door! — I 
know  who  is  there — Roccabella's  woman! 
— There's  no  time  for  being  nice  to  day!  " 

''  In  a  moment,"  said  Shepherd,  falling 
back  for  a  step,  so  as  to  give  himself  a  little 
room.  "  In  a  moment  .  .  .  Open  for  a  good 
rouge  like  yourself — of  course!" — but  as 
Bastien  stepped  down,  the  Englishman 
sprung  upon  him,  collared  him  by  his  throat, 
and  whirled  him  down  the  stair  with  a 
speed  which  gave  the  miscreant  not  a  second's 
time  to  resist  or  to  think.  By  blessed  chance 
a  handful  of  French  soldiers,  who  were  gain- 
ing the  mastery  at  that  point  of  the  boulevard^ 
had  forced  the  street  entrance,  in  order  to 
ascend  and  command  the  terrace,  from 
above  which  one  or  two  others  of  Bastion's 
sort  were  firing  in  ambuscade.  "  Get  along^ 
scoundrel!"  cried  the  Englishman,  more 
loudly  than  the  other  had  shouted,    "  and 
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break  into  the  bouse  of  a  dying  woman  again ! 
There,  my  men,  take  him;  and  make  short 
work  with  him,  for  aught  I  care! "  By  this 
time  Shepherd's  blood  was  up. — Had  the 
invasion  taken  place  half  a  minute  earlier, . 
it  might  have  ended  in  the  defeat,  not  the 
victory,  of  Eosamond's  champion. 

"  There  mav  be  more  of  the  rascals  at  the 
top  of  the  house,"  cried  Shepherd,  leading  the 
way,  so  soon  as  he  could  take  breath ;  "  but 
in  this  room  is  a  sick  woman,  dying  of  fever. 
For  God's  sake,  believe  me!  You  can  pass 
out  through  the  salon  to  the  terrace.  There 
is  no  living  creature  there  but  herself  and  her 
nurses  .  .  .  Sangro,  let  these  brave  fellows 
have  some  wine — never  mind  keys.  Break 
opeil  the  closet !  .  .  I  will  answer  with  my 
life.  Captain,  that  there  is  no  living  creature 
yonder  but  those  whom  I  have  told  you.  I 
should  have  been  out  in  the  street  myself, 
but  I  have  stayed  to  watch  her. — There! 
you'll  find  that  tidy  Bordeaux — not  laid  in, 
I  can  tell  you,  with  any  fancy  that  you 
were  to  drink  it.  Come  along  into  my 
room;  there's  plenty  more  of  it!  It  was 
high  time  you  should  get  the  upper  hand. 
Vive  la  Garde  Nationale  I " 
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And  thus,  by  dint  of  cajolery — treating 
— telling  the  truth  (for  Shepherd  had  a 
face  which  would  not  carry  a  lie),  and 
further  inviting  the  officer,  an  old  grey  mous- 
tache (whose  own  wife  had  just  been  brought 
to  bed  at  home),  to  make  a  quiet  inspection 
of  the  chamber  after  the  invalid's  distress 
had  been  calmed  by  a  composing  draught, 
ordered,  as  a  case  of  extremity,  by  Shepherd 
— our  indefatiorable  Eno^lishman,  succeeded 
during  many  hours  in  barriering  out  intru- 
sion and  alarm  from  the  sick  chamber — 
sustained,  it  must  be  owned,  by  some  self- 
admiration,  as  well  as  by  his  strong,  human, 
common  sense.  "  A  pleasant  way  " — said  he, 
wiping  his  face,  towards  evening,  when,  the 
aspect  of  affairs  having  become  calmer,  the 
necessity  for  his  exertion  relaxed — "a  famous 
way  of  passing  a  holiday !  But  what  brutes 
to  leave  the  poor  woman  in  such  a  plight, 
without  a  living  creature  to  see  after  her ! " 

He  little  knew  how  earnestly  a  pair  of  devoted 
friends,  who  loved  Rosamond  gratefully,  were 
at  that  instant  pressing  towards  Paris,  to  be 
with  her,  and  to  tend  her.  Well  it  was,  too, 
that  a  husband  at  Grayhouse,  and  a  mother 
in  Halcyon  Row,  dreamed  as  little  of  the  riot 
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and  con  fusion  J  and  dismay  and  fire,  throuojli 
which  my  daughter  had  to  make  her  way 
betwixt  Amiens  and  the  capital. — It  did  seem 
hard  that  Martha's  first  holiday  should  be 
taken  under  such  circumstances  of  peril. 
I  proposed  to  her,  again  and  again,  to  turn 
back;  but  the  intrepid  little  creature  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing — no;  not  when  I 
quoted  husband,  mother,  or  mother-in-law! 
Perhaps  she  was  like  Mr.  Shepherd — and 
liked  the  excitement.  Her  eyes  were  every 
where,  and  she  was  always  ready,  and  never 
afraid — after  (as  she  whispered  to  me) 
"she  had  sowed  up  Rosamond's  money  in  a 
safe  place,  where  she  defied  any  one  to  find  it ' 
.  .  .  Dear  father,  let  us  get  on;  Rosamond 
may  be  ill!  She  may  want  faces  she  knows 
about  her.  Cannot  we  leave  our  luggage  " — 
(this  was  a  few  miles  within  Pontoise,  and  the 
destroyed  station-house) — "  and  walk  into 
Paris?  We  are  both  so  dusty  that  no  one 
can  stop  us :  and  I  long  to  be  with  her !  " 

So  we  got  on,  and  by  creeping,  and  per- 
suading, and  by  having  a  plain  tale  to  tell,  and 
(I  trust)  honest  faces — we  did,  in  spite  of  all 
that  evil  and  tumult,  and  difiiculty  and  con- 
vulsion, reach  the  great  gay  city — walk  into 
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it,  I  should  say;  for  on  the  night  when 
we  arrived,  thoujs^h  the  madness  had  been 
stayed — though  the  miserable  wretches 
(modern  Malays)  had  been  shot  down  in  the 
streets  till  their  turbulence  was  stilled — there 
was  no  possibility  of  intercourse — no  chance 
of  getting  on  or  of  getting  in — save  in  the 
humblest  fashion,  or  by  the  "  oj^en  sesame  " 
of  Pitt  or  Pigot  diamond! 

I  could  tell  Martha  the  names  of  a  few 
places  and  objects  as  we  trudged  along, 
alternately  carrying  the  small  bag  for  both  of 
us,  into  which  our  travelling  preparations 
had  been  distilled — albeit  she  knew  them 
almost  as  well  as  myself — and  could  name 
objects  and  buildings  and  streets,  with  a 
minuteness  not  uncommon  in  those  who  have 
fed  on  the  thoughts  of  seeing  *'  foreign  parts  " 
long  ere  they  have  indulged  their  appetite. 
But  Martha's  first  anxiety  was  for  Rosamond. 
Shows,  if  shows  there  were  to  be,  might  come 
after  that  was  satisfied.  In  no  event,  how- 
ever, would  that  have  been  a  time  for  orazinor 
about  to  any  one  possessed  of  a  heart. — It  is 
well  to  set  brother  against  brother  for  those 
who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  who  will  run 
away  if  the  unsuccessful  brother  is  shot  down, 
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and  if  the  successful  brother  becomes  vicious, 
and  crieth  "  Wo  to  the  conquered  ! " — But, 
after  the  battle  is  decided — how  is  Want  to 
tend  its  sick,  and  to  bury  its  dead,  and  to  com- 
fort the  down-stricken  and  the  bereaved  ?  The 
runner-away  careth  for  none  of  these  things. 
What  matter  to  him  if  the  game  be  lost,  so 
that  he  can  carry  himself  and  his  idea  over 
sea  or  frontier,  there  to  hope  for  a  return 
of  that  golden  age,  when,  after  a  new  race  of 
half-distracted  creatures  shall  have  been  shot 
down  to  carry  out  his  "  idea,"  he  can  ride  in 
on  the  top  of  the  wave  to  a  Consulate,  or 
a  Triumvirate,  or  a  Presidentship,  of  some 
new  mz5- government  or  other? 

One  breaks  out: — even  the  quietest  man  in 
his  corner — even  the  one  most  opposed  to 
tyranny — the  least  obsequious  to  the  absurd 
distinctions  of  rank  and  fortune,  framed 
during  a  Past,  now  happily  rotten — will 
break  out  when  he  hears  the  political  trader 
in  blood  and  brains,  whose  cant  is  a  "  prin- 
ciple," whose  personality  is  self-interest,  and 
whose  operation  on  the  spirits  of  other  men 
ends  in  agony,  destitution,  torture,  and 
'^  endless  weeping  "  to  them,  and  in  general 
disappointment  to  himself — talking  by  quiet 
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English  firesides  and  among  tender-hearted 
and  generous  English  women,  of  such  days, 
and  of  such  scenes,  as  we  two  partook  in — my 
daughter  and  myself — while  working  our  way 
towards  our  benefactress,  the  good  Rosamond. 
One  might  admit,  on  philosophical  grounds, 
and  without  stretch  of  toleration,  the  sublime 
wholesale  disrespect  of  the  dignity  of  life 
which  such  persons  plead; — here  smirking  at 
assassination  as  a  surgical  experiment;  there 
huddling  up  into  some  corner  of  contempt 
the  mass  of  ignorant  souls  and  miserable 
bodies,  struck  out  of  the  roll  of  the  Present, 
because  those  who  owned  them  owned  also 
some  faith  in  the  leader — did  one  not  reaiark 
always,  and  again,  and  for  ever,  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  modern  conflicts,  the  tender 
care  for  their  own  lives  which  distino^uishes 
these  vicariously  courageous  gentry. — When 
I  recall  the  sights  which  Martha  and  I  saw, 
during  our  weary  walk  into  Paris  on  that 
bright  evening — I  grow  bitter,  and  cruel, 
and  unforgiving  enough,  to  demand  that  he 
who  pretends  to  influence  others  shall  cast 
in  his  lot  with  theirs,  and  with  them  abide 
the  consequences  of  his  own  persuasions. 
0  heaven!    what  a  walk  ours  was,  among 
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gaunt,  half-clad,  wild-eyed  women — break- 
ing their  hearts  over  the  dead  and  dying — 
soldier  dead,  or  rebel  dying,  what  mattered 
it?  orphaned  children  crouching  up  in  door- 
ways, too  terrified  to  entreat  charity  from 
the  passers-by — shops  half  open — windows 
broken,  pavements  torn  up,  trees  flung  down 
— soldiers  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  ex- 
asperated by  the  protracted  strife,  brutally 
stopping  for  no  pretext  the  quiet  citizens, 
who  were  venturing  out  to  seek  for  news  of 
those  who  had  not  come  home! — If  once,  we 
must  have  been  thus  arrested  twenty  times, 
as  we  crept  down  the  hill  towards  the 
Boulevard.  "  We  must  get  to  Rosamond," 
my  daughter  kept  continually  repeating; 
"  but  how  dreadful  this  is!"  ...  .  and  so  we 
advanced  a  few  paces  further,  to  be  again 
stopped — and  again  turned  down  some  other 
side  alley  or  passage,  again  compelled  to 
explain  on  what  business  we  were  bound. 

Wilder  and  wilder — worse  and  worse — be- 
came the  ravage  and  the  ruin  as  we  pro- 
ceeded. Outrage  in  a  modern  city,  among 
its  flimsy  new  houses,  and  gay  preparations 
for  material  comfort,  leaves  traces  which  are 
ghastly,  by  force  of  contradiction,  beyond 
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the  sadder  and  sterner  devastations  wrought 
by  rude  old  war  on  the  buildings  of  a  ruder, 
elder  time. — Shall  we  ever  forget  the  faces 
that  peeped  out  of  upper  windows — the  miser- 
able gaunt  object,  two  days  before  a  smiling, 
oiled  citizen,  who  was  trying  to  light  the 
gas  in  his  shop,  the  front  of  which  had  been 
battered  in,  and  much  of  its  stock  stolen? 
*'  I  have  a  dead  child,"  said  he,  noticing  that 
we  halted  not  far  from  him — '*  1  have  a 
dead  child  lying  up-stairs.  She  was  shot  by 
mistake  yesterday,  as  she  was  coming  home 
from  her  music  lesson." — Shall  we  ever  for- 
get the  three  youths  who  skulked  past  us, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  high  houses,  with 
visages  which  the  Furies  might  have  claimed, 
cunning,  crime-worn,  red-eyed — and  raven- 
ous?— But,  "  How  shall  we  find  Rosamond?" 
"Shall  w^e  find  her,  father?"  was  on  every 
bead  of  my  daughter's  rosary  during  that 
sickening  pilgrimage.  Once — only  once — she 
said,  "  How  glad  I  am  that  Louis  and  my 
mother  cannot  see  this!"  .  .  .  and  the  little 
wife  trembled  on  my  arm,  as  if  she  felt  how 
she  would  be  mourned  if  she  never  reached 
her  home !     But  this  was  only  once. 

We  were  now  on  the  Boulevard^  and  could 
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not  be  far,  I  knew,  from  the  place  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Shepherd's  letter.  Having  got  there, 
a  terror  then  began  to  smite  my  heart,  too : — 
for,  supposing  she  had  gone  ....  "Well! 
never  mind,"  said  I,  heartening  myself  to 
myself  (and,  as  has  before  happened, 
fancying  how  despotic  I  should  be  in  certain 
situations) — "  it  will  not  be  right  or  proper, 
for  the  sake  of  Louis  especially,  to  let  my 
Martha  attempt  to  try  further!  We  will  get 
back  to  Calais  somehow." 

But  my  supposition  was  presently  torn 
up  by  its  roots ;  for  we  had  not  proceeded 
far  along  the  Boulevard,  before  a  person  in 
a  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth  (from  which  he  had  just 
given  a  light  to  some  of  the  million  uniforms 
swarming  in  the  neighbourhood),  stepped 
from  under  a  doorway,  with  an  appeal  to 
my  sleeve  not  to  be  denied,  and  a  "  God 
bless  me! — Mr.  Bell  and  Miss  Martha — ■ 
Miss  Russell "  (the  dear  man  had  forgot  her 
name)  '4  ought  to  say! — I  don't  ask  you  why 
you  are  here,  or  what  you  have  come  for, 
at  a  time  like  this! — I  know! — She's  there, 
up-stairs  in  the  entresol .  .  .  God  be  thanked, 
not  dead !  and  now,  I  hope  and  trust,  likely  to 
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recover.  She  \vill,  with  the  faces  of  old 
friends  about  her." 

And  in  succinct  phrase  did  Mr.  Shepherd 
tell  us  the  late  events  with  which  the  reader 
has  been  already  made  acquainted — ''  And 
here  have  I  been,"  with  a  touch  of  self-pity 
in  his  tone,  concluded  he,  "just  at  the  time, 
beyond  all  other  times,  Avhen  I  was  wanting  to 
move  about — tied  to  the  house,  head  nurse, 
and  what  not,  to  that  poor  angel  of  a  creature 
yonder!  Gad,  sir! — if  we  had  not  taken  the  old 
lady's  mattresses  and  sofa  cushions  to  make 
our  barricades  in  the  windows,  she  would 
have  been  riddled  through  and  throuo;h  with 
musket  shot,  as  she  lay  in  bed  dying.  It 
has  been  no  rose-water  business,  as  you  may 
have  seen ;  and  here  have  I  been  shut  up, 
and  not  able  to  judge  for  myself  as  to  what 
has  been  going  on.  But  you  want  rest — you 
will  take  up  your  quarters  here,  of  course — 
and  now  the  Keds  are  got  under  for  some 
hours  at  least. — Come  in — that's  only  San- 
gro,  the  Italian  servant  of  the  fellow  who  has 
left  her,  and  a  precious  coward  he  is,  but  not 
a  bad  fellow  .  .  .  Sangro,  take  Mrs.  Russell's 
bag — and  send  Mademoiselle  Sirene  to  me." 

"  But  Rosamond,"  pleaded  Martha. 
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"  Not  to-iiight,  my  good  soul.  She  went 
to  sleep  as  soon  as  Ave  could  let  a  little  air 
into  her  room,  and  I  hope  she  will  not  wake, 
at  least  till  the  patrole  comes  round.  What 
a  horrid  row  those  French  drummers  make, 
to  be  sure  !  Do  you  get  a  quiet  night's  rest 
if  you  can,  and  we'll  break  the  good  news  to 
her  in  the  morning Here's  Mademoi- 
selle Sirene,  and  when  we  have  settled  you, 
I  will  stroll  out  a  little  and  enjoy  myself." 

Had  we  descended  from  a  fiery  chariot  in 
air,  the  hard-faced,  obliging,  loud  old 
Frenchwoman  could  not  have  shown  more 
alacrity  to  make  us  comfortable,  nor  ex- 
pressed more  admiration  over  our  heroism 

Was  there  ever  such  devotedness? 

Was  there  ever  such  courage  ?  Heavens ! 
how  she  wished  that  site  had  English  relations 
too,  and  not  people  like  that  greasy,  greedy 
Italian — who  had  cried  whenever  a  gun  went 
off — who  had  been  found  on  his  knees  at 
prayer,  with  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  in  Mo.- 
dames  bed-room,  when  the  landlady  had  been 
herself  driven  by  stress  of  the  riot  to  take 
refuge  there !  She  could  tell  us  a  thousand 
tales  of  the  worthlessness  of  that  Sangro. 

And  thus — thanks  to  the  manly  humanity 
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and  unprotestinc^  kindness  of  one  on  whom 
she  had  no  claim,  were  the  life  and  the  reason 
of  Count  Roccabella's  wife  saved ;  and  thus 
was  she  restored  to  the  ministry  of  the  few  old 
friends  whom  she  possessed  in  the  world — at 
the  time  when  she  most  needed  kindness. 
Little  had  we  dreamed — little  did  her  matter- 
of-fact  champion  dream — how  much  she 
might  yet  need  it.  We  were  glad  we  had 
come :  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  seen  Paris 
the  hour  after  a  hurricane.  My  child,  so 
soon  as  she  was  installed  in  the  corner  allotted 
to  her  by  the  willing  hostess,  dropped  into 
that  dogged  sleep  with  which  the  young 
alone  are  blessed  ;  but  I  am  old,  and  tliough 
I  was  tired — I  felt  that  still  there  must  be 
much  to  tell.  So  Mr.  Shepherd  and  myself, 
on  his  return,  smoked  our  cigars  over  some 
beverage  that  he  made — stiff  and  spicy  that 
jug  was,  and  deadly  to  Sangro,  who,  happen- 
ing to  be  in  the  way,  must  needs  be  heartened 
up  with  a  glass  of  it,  and  who  began  to  roll 
his  eyes,  and  to  gesticulate  thereupon,  much 
as  anv  ill-considered  Marionette  might  have 
done.  When  he  was  put  out,  I  said,  "Where 
is  the  Count  ?  Does  he  know  how  ill  his  wife 
has  been  ?  " 
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There  came  a  cataract  of  true,  severe 
English  disapproval  in  rejoinder.  "  Where  ? 
— Know?  My  dear  Mr.  Bell,  I  wish  to  speak 
ill  of  nobody  ;  but  the  man's  a  blackguard ! 
— Would  you  place  your  new  wife  in  the 
house  of  your  old  mistress?  I  should  think 
not. — Would  you  set  off  and  leave  her  in 
the  claws  of  a  miserable  French  fellow,  who 
made  love  to  her — and  this  when  ....  (your 
glass  is  empty) — I  should  think  not. — Talk 
to  me  of  Italy,  and  convince  me  that  country 
is  worth  saving,  if  saved  it  is  to  be  for  such 
as  he ! — And  they  are  always  quarrelling 
among  themselves — one  patriot  against  an- 
other I  My  good  old  friend  " — we  were  at 
that  stasfe  of  the  jusr  at  which  men  become  old 
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friends — "  let  us  drink  to  love  of  country, 
love  of  our  homes,  love  of  our  wives — our 
own^  didn't  I  say? — and  constancy  to  our 
fellow  soldiers.  The  Italians  are  rot — depend 
upon  it — I  mean  the  gentlemen.  That  com- 
mon fellow  there — though  he  is  a  coward, 
with  seven  wives,  and  who  has  never  washed 
his  feet  since  the  world  began — is  worth  a 
score  such  as  his  master." 

Ere  we   parted  for  the  night — I  to  the 
shake-doivn     managed     somehow     by    Mr. 
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Shepherd's  influence — I  was  advised  of  much 
regarding  Rosamond's  husband,  concerning 
which  we  had  never  heard  in  Rosamond's 
letters. — As  I  lay  awake,  I  said  to  myself — if 
once,  one  thousand  times — "Is  it  worth  while 
that  she  should  have  recovered  to  hang  her 
fortunes  on  those  of  such  a  man  ?  " — and  my 
heart  became  sore  with  thinking  of  the  future 
whicli  might  be 'in  store  for  the  companion 
of  one  so  fascinating,  yet  so  feeble — if  not 
so  false.  The  street  sounds  of  that  night — 
and  many  and  strange  they  were — disturbed 
me  less  than  those  anxieties. 


VOL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  AGONY  ENDED. 

The  trouble,  the  expense,  the  wrangling,  the 
weariness,  the  disparaging  observations  of  old 
Mrs.  Marshall,  were  richly  repaid  by  the 
ecstasy  with  which  poor  Rosamond  greeted 
my  brave  little  Martha,  when  the  latter,  after 
due  precautionary  announcements,  was  per- 
mitted to  see  her  the  morning  after  our 
arrival. — The  state  of  weakness  to  which  she 
had  been  reduced,  did  not  prevent  her  from 
half  leaping  out  of  the  bed,  with  both  her  arms 
fast — fast  round  the  other's  neck — weeping 
the  while  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  unable  in  her 
few  inarticulate  words  to  say  what  a  bless- 
ing— what  an  unlooked  for  comfort — it  was, 
to  have  her  own  favourite  and  darling  there, 
to  take  care  of  her,  and  to  make  her  well ... . 
We  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  door — 
myself  and  Sangro,  (with  whom  I  had  struck 
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up  a  friendship — though  he  had  tried  me,  by 
considering  my  clean  nightcap  with  its  tassel, 
as  something  meant  to  aid  travellers  in  their 
cooking,  as  such  to  be  borrowed  on  our  arri- 
val)— and  those  few  murmured  broken  sounds 
of  relief  and  satisfaction — how  different  from 
Rosamond's  old  tone  of  pride,  and  her  dis- 
tinct speech! — drew  tears  from  both  of  us — 
plenteous  tears  from  Sangro,  who  seemed, 
nevertheless,  hardly  able  to  resist  applauding 
them,  as  a  spectator  might  do  a  scene  at  a 
play. 

'-^  Ascolta — Listen  zat  is — Dear,  heavenly 
mistress!  0!  she  will  live  and  be  happy; 
now  that  you,  sir,  and  your  woman  have 
come  to  her!" 

When  Martha  crept  out,  she  was  almost 
as  ready  to  weep  as  we  men  had  been. 
"  She  seems  to  recollect  nothing — to  be  aware 
of  nothing — to  be  anxious  about  nothing — 
she  is  so  weak!  She  did  fancy,  she  said 
(and  if  she  had  been  strong  enough  she 
would  have  smiled),  that  Mr.  Shepherd  had 
come  and  ordered  her  to  do  something — 
what  she  could  not  recollect.  '  You  may  see,' 
said  she,  'little  Martha,  how  ill  I  have  been, 
and  what  a  fool  I  am  to  fancy  such  things!'" 
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"Did  she  speak  of  Roccabella?"  said  I. 
"  Does  she  appear  to  miss  him?  He  has  not 
been  written  to — he  is  not  aware  of  the 
frightful  ilhiess  she  has  had.  Shepherd  says 
no  one  knows  how  to  get  at  him,  or  where 
to  direct  to  him.  But  I  hope  she  does  not 
want  him  much." 

"isTot  that  I  can  see,"  was  Martha's  reply; 
"  but  surely  he  should  be  written  to — he 
should  be  found.  Fancy,  if  he  should  hear  by 
accident  or  mistake  some  account  of  what 
has  happened,  and  if  she  should  be  worse  .  . 
or  ....  he  would  die  of  it." 

"]^o,  Signora!  he  would  marry  again," 
said  that  Italian  creature,  ubiquitous  as  a 
magpie,  who  had  stolen  in  to  hear  Martha 
talk  about  his  lady,  and  to  compliment  my 
child  with  a  pot  of  chocolate  of  his  own 
making. 

"  Count  Roccabella  ^AoiJJ  know,  however," 
persisted  Martha.  "  Cannot  you  find  th^i 
address  of  your  master,  for  the  lady's  sake? 
My  good  friend,  (she  mentioned  your  name 
twice — Sangro,  is  it  not?)  try; — -for  indeed, 
indeed,  he  ought  to  be  told,  if  it  be  only 
that  he  may  write  her  a  pleasant  letter,  which 
she  will  get  when  she  is  a  little  stronger." 
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"  He  will  write  her  no  letter,"  said  the 
man.  "  He  will  never  be  told.  The  Padrone 
has  bad  people  with  him  :  and,  if  he  once  gets 
home  to  his  family,  they  will  be  worse  about 
Qur  Eosmunda  than  they  are  now." 

"  But  where  is  your  master,  Sangro?" 

The  man  told  us — and  it  was  as  good  as  a 
play  to  hear — how,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
domiciliary  visit  he  had  eaten  his  master's 
one  letter  before  he  had  had  time  to  read 
it ;  nevertheless,  it  would  be  needlessly 
wearisome  to  put  the  reader  through  all  the 
shifts,  evasions,  the  downright  falsehoods, 
and  the  cajoleries  of  unconscious  innocence 
through  which  the  Italian  went,  ere  he  would 
own  that  he  perhaps  knew  some  one  who, 
perhaps,  could  find  somebody  belonging  to 
the  central  Committee,  if  that  still  existed, 
who  could,  perhaps,  pass  a  letter  to  Count 
Roccabella. 

With  this  w^e  were  fain  to  content  our- 
selves; and  our  letter  Avas  w^ritten,  with  a 
simple  statement  of  Rosamond's  disappoint- 
ment in  her  hopes  of  becoming  a  mother — 
of  the  severe  illness  from  which  she  v/as  but 
beginning  to  recover,  when  we  had  joined 
her  in  Paris — and  of  her  present  prostrate 
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condition,  which  would  make  it  for  some  time 
yet  impossible  for  her  to  put  pen  to  paper. 

"What  about  Mr.  Shepherd?"  said  Martha, 
when  she  had  completed  the  statement — 
weighing  every  word,  that  just  enough,  and 
not  too  much,  might  be  told.  "  Surely,  Mr. 
Shepherd's  remarkable  kindness  and  service 
to  Rosamond  ought  to  be  mentioned." 

I  was  not  sure;  and  we  held  a  debate  on 
that  which  it  might  be  proper  to  divulge,  and 
that  which  it  was  discreet  to  pass  over.  My 
discretion  carried  the  day.  I  knew  better 
than  Martha,  that  Mr.  Shepherd  had  not 
taken  care  of  Rosamond  with  any  view  to 
repayment  in  thanks  by  her  husband. 

Alas!  and  alas! — how  often  have  we  two 
since  talked  of  the  consideration  and  scruple 
which  went  into  every  word  of  that  docu- 
ment— every  possible  misadventure  which 
could  befall  it  suggesting  itself  in  turn— save 
the  fearful,  terrible  truth,  that  he  to  whom 
it  was  written  Avas  where  bad  news  could 
vex  him  no  more !  It  was  inconceivable 
that,  as  day  after  day  passed  over  without 
bringing  reply  or  communication,  we  never 
once  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  mischance 
having  happened  to  him. 
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It  was  otherwise,  yet  to  some  degree  the 
same  with  Rosamond,  when  her  recollection 
began  to  flit  back  to  its  point  of  departure. — 
She  dreaded  mischance ; — it  was  not,  however, 
peril  to  life  and  limb  she  dreaded — but  the  loss 
of  a  heart  which  she  had  held  without  know- 
ing its  secrets.  "  To  think  that  but  for  this," 
she  kept  saying,  "  I  might  have  been  with 
him,  and  shared  his  dangers;  and  he  would 
have  told  me  more  and  morel — and  that, 
now,  I  shall  have  no  baby  to  put  into  his 
arms  when  he  comes  back!  If  I  had,  his 
family  perhaps  might  have  forgiven  him ; " 
but  then  there  was  comfort  in  the  hope  that 
noiv  she  would  be  able  very  soon  to  join 
him!  And  so  she  ivould  make  haste,  and 
would  recover  quickly. 

Throughout  all  this  strange  passage  we 
could  never  enough  admire  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Shepherd  conducted  himself.  So 
soon  as  he  had  seen  Martha  and  myself 
fairly  installed  in  attendance,  he  retired 
into  shadow,  with  an  instant  and  unob- 
trusive delicacy  which  no  one  would  have 
expected  from  one  so  prompt,  not  to  say 
forward,  as  he  had  been  in  his  proceedings. 
It  was  many  and  many  a  long  day  ere  Rosa- 
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inond  learned  the  extent  of  her  obligations 
to  him — the  generous  and  unselfish  care 
with  which  he  had  screened  her  in  the  hour 
of  calamity.  "  Don't  make  so  much  of  a 
very  small  matter,  Mr.  Bell,"  said  he,  when 
we  tried  our  best  to  express  our  sense  of  his 
goodness.  "  You  can't  fancy  any  one  would 
have  left  such  a  sweet,  brilliant  creature  as 
that,  in  such  a  state  or  in  such  a  place,  at 
such  a  time ; — and,  Lord  !  with  that  Italian 
servant,  who  has  no  more  common-sense  than 
Punch! — Her  husband  must  have  a  tolerably 
extensive  trust  in  Providence :  first  to  have 
gone  off  patriotizing,  as  I  understand  he  has 
done,  without  money; — secondly,  to  leave 
all  his  private  papers  in  the  care  of  such  an 
animal  as  that ;  and  thirdly,  his  wife,  so 
near  her  confinement,  in  such  a  random  way. 
Gad,  sir!  let  us  be  thankful,  that  neither 
you    nor  I,    nor  Miss   Martha   here — Mrs. 

Eussell,  I   mean — are  patriots! .The   next 

time  I  meet  this  particular  specimen  he  will 
hear  what  I  think  of  it,  I  promise  him !  But 
he  and  his  friend  Valpiquet  (the  man,  you 
remember,  he  brought  down  to  the  wedding) 
are  a  pair,  in  their  several  ways ! " — and  in 
the  same  short,  easy  phraseology,  were  we 
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favoured  with  the  particulars  of  Valpiquet's 
''break-down."  "But  God  bless  vou — and 
you,  Mr.  Bell — that's  a  dear,  good  soul! 
don't  irritate  her,  when  she  begins  to  talk, 
with  making  the  most  of  things  after  I  am 
gone.  It  will  only  fix  her  mind  on  the 
unkindness  of  persons  who  have  left  her  to 
fight  for  herself, — as  your  patriots,  sir, 
always  do,  I  have  observed." 

In  three  days,  after  having  lavished  all 
manner  of  obligations,  directions,  and  prac- 
tical service  of  every  kind  on  us,  so  soon  as 
RosamonJ's  convalescence  was  ascertained 
— this  capital  man  removed — '*  I  shall  not 
leave  Paris  just  yet,"  said  he,  "for  I  want  to 
see  the  upshot  of  the  battle,  though  I  was 

disappointed  of  the  affair  itself — and 

you  may  still  want  me,  perhaps;  since  I 
know  Paris  well,  and  the  pohce  knows  m^;" 
and  here  he  pulled  himself  up,  like  one 
having  importance.  "  And  if  you  should  be 
in  any  difficulty  owing  to  her  associations,  a 
word,  and  a  XapoJeon  by  way  of  quietus. 
may  not  be  so  bad  after  all.  But  get 
her  out  of  France — do !  Get  her  to  Eng- 
land. She  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  foreigners, 
or   they   are   not   to    be   trusted  with    htr, 
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which  comes  to  the  same  thing:  and  so  good 
bye,  and  God  bless  you !  " 

In  about  six  days,  Rosamond  began  to 
revive  really,  and  to  sit  up — and  wearily,  as 
a  child  over  a  puzzle,  to  piece  together  the 
fragments  of  the  past  for  herself; — and,  as 
soon  as  this  was  done,  to  attempt  to  defend 
— not  herself,  but  Am,  by  all  manner  of 
shows  and  explanations,  which  would  have 
been  capital,  had  we  only  heard  the  story 
for  the  first  time  in  her  version. — Conceive 
what  women  are,  when  bent  on  expiation 
for  those  whom  they  protect!  She  tried  to 
make  a  fight  for  the  Princess — as  ''  a  wo- 
man altogether  misunderstood — eccentric, 
certainly,  and  who  had  been  cruelly  treated : 
but  a  woman  of  genius — a  courageous  wo- 
man, and  a  staunch  friend  to  those  whom 
she  adopted."  This  happened  when  Sangro 
was  not  by. — By  not  a  word  from  her  could 
we  infer  that  she  fancied  the  two  might 
be  together — perhaps  in  Italy,  and  that  this 
— this  might  be  the  reason  of  his  silence. 

Then  she  had  her  "  bit  of  whitewash,"  too 
(a  homely  phrase  of  my  wife's),  for  M.  Del- 
bar: — told  us  proudly  how  her  share  in  his 
''Judith"  had  enabled  her  to  contribute  five 
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hundred  pounds  to  the  cause — "an  eighth 
of  my  yearly  income,  cousin,  only  think ! " 
And  so  she  amused  herself  with  her  faery 
tales  and  fables — born  out  of  the  exquisite 
goodness  of  her  own  heart,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  a  brain  which  had  never  before  such 
scope  for  its  devices — for  some  days  more. 

\V  e  longed  to  ask  a  little  on  what  terms 
she  stood  with  her  husband's  family;  and 
Martha  one  day  did,  with  a  true  woman's 
tact,  just  lay  our  longing  before  her — to  be 
played  with,  or  trampled  on,  as  might  be. 

"That  is  very  true,"  said  Rosamond,  in 
a  short  concentrated  tone,  which  we  had 
heard  her  use  before.  "  I  will  write  to 
Count  Alessandro  this  very  day,  and  in- 
quire;"— and  so  hard  was  it  to  prevent  her 
there  and  then  having  the  desk  into  bed, 
and  to  quiet  those  quivering  fingers,  which 
longed  to  allay  their  owner's  gnawing  im- 
patience— that  of  course  our  distant  interest 
and  anxiety  were  postponed. 

"Father,"  said  my  little  daughter,  "she  is 
getting  anxious.  We  must  not  ask  her  any 
more  questions.  But  where  can  our  letter 
be?  and  why  does  he  not  write  without 
our  letter?  " 
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I  pacified  the  child,  with  telling  her  that 
the  best  of  foreigners  will  never  answer  a 
letter  to  the  hour — let  life  or  death  depend 
on  it. 

"Then  I  hope  never  to  depend  on  foreign- 
ers," said  Martha,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

But  no  letter  came — and  not  many  days 
after  this  the  solicitude  of  Sano^ro  beoi-an  to 
be  excited.  For  now  that  Rosamond  was 
recovering,  and  that  Paris  seemed  subsiding 
into  that  military  quiet  which  must  follow 
mob  frenzy — his  Italian  courage  began  to 
rise: — and  with  this  his  spirits,  and  his  curi- 
osity as  to  what  his  master  was  about,  and 
dim  misgivings  that  he  might  have  been 
more  prudent  than  faithful  in  dropping  a 
certain  box  of  papers  into  the  Seine. — We 
always  fancied  afterwards,  that  one  parti- 
cular morning  Sangro  had  gone  forth  and 
confessed  to  that  dropping  of  his  master's 
box  to  some  ghostly  counsellor,  to  whom  he 
only  had  recourse  when  he  was  uneasy. 

"■  Pregiatissimo  Signor  Bell,"  said  he  to 
me — ""  Dijon  is  only  a  long  day  from  Paris. 
I  know  one  letter  got  to  Dijon,  and  would 
go  on. — It  is  that  woman  who  will  not  let 
him  wTite;  or  else  whv  no  answer?" 
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By  this  I  learnt  for  the  first  time  that 
Dijon  had  been  the  address.  I  thought  I 
would  pass  the  name  over  my  tongue,  among 
other  French  towns,  the  next  time  I  had  any 
unimportant  talk  with  Rosamond. — I  wished 
I  had  not  done  so,  when  I  saw  how,  at  its 
sound,  the  scarlet  mounted  into  her  cheeks. 
There  and  then  she  would  have  Sangro  in ; 
— (what  would  Mrs.  Bell  have  said  to  the  idea 
of  such  a  being  figuring  in  Rosamond's  dress- 
ing-room?) would  question  him  what  had 
become  of  her  letter — that  letter — the  only 
letter  from  his  master  that  she  had  received. 
"  Mdlle.  Sirene  had  not  seen  her  receive  it. 
He  had  brought  it  her.     Where  was  it?" 

"  Here^  darling  lady,"  answered  the  fami- 
liar— patting  himself  like  a  hero  on  his  own 
domain. — "  I  eat  it  the  day  when  the  police 
came,  and  wanted  to  have  you  out  of  bed — 
and  when  7"  (this,  let  me  say,  in  obedience 
to  Shepherd's  injunctions)  "interfered,  and 
got  them  away. — I  eat  it :  and  very  thick 
paper  it  waa." 

I  never  saw  Rosamond  so  angry  with  San- 
gro since,  as  she  was  theiJ — and  to  appease 
her  (indeed,  it  was  becoming  difficult  to  re- 
strain her  fast  increasing  strength)  she  was 
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indulged  with  her  desk,  and  allowed  to  write 
to  Salvatore's  elder  brother,  the  Count 
Alessandro  Roccabella — and  that  letter, 
too,  was  sent  to  the  bourne  from  whence  few 
answers  return. 

But  the  days  still  went  on  : — and  still  there 
was  silence — dead  silence.  "  We  shall  have 
glorious  news  from  Italy,"  Rosamond  kept 
saying — "  and  in  a  week  I  may  travel!  But, 
O  dear,  dear  Martha!  what  can  I  do  for  you 
in  return  for  your  kindness?  I  am  a  poor 
woman  now." 

What  had  we  done  for  her,  what  could  we 
do  for  our  benefactress,  compared  with  what 
another  had  done  and  was  doing — out  of 
honest,  disinterested,  chivalrous  desire  to 
serve  one  from  whom  nothing  was  to  be 
hoped  ? 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Shepherd,  "I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  inquiries  should  be 
made  ? — Dijon ! — Did  he  ever  get  there  ?  Did 
he  ever  get  beyond  it?  You  see  their  brave 
Italian  movement  has  this  time  again  ended 
in  smoke. — I  can't  help  thinking  that  there 
is  some  hitch  somewhere  or  other.  Some- 
body   I  have  a  great  mind  to  run 

down  to  Dijon — they  say  it  is  a  very  tidy  sort 
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of  place;  and,  if  matters  prove  as  I  sus- 
pect— why,  I  hope  I  shall  not  meet  him!  I 
have  seen  his  Princess,  and  a  more  intriguing 
female  I  never  set  eyes  on. — AVhen  you  can 
spare  Sangro,  send  him  to  me.  I  have  a 
notion  that  one  had  as  well  go  to  Dijon  as 
any  where  else." 

Whether  by  cross-examination,  or  by 
bribery,  or  by  collateral  testimony,  our  Eng- 
lishman wormed  out  from  Sangro  the  place 
of  Roccabella's  ambuscade  at  Dijon,  and  the 
name  he  bore  there — matters  not.- — We  had 
no  idea  that  Shepherd  had  teen  in  earnest, 
when  he  threw  out  the  idea  of  hisgoingthither ; 
for  in  truth  we  were  more  and  more  occu- 
pied with  our  Rosamond — because,  as  she 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  her  old  wilful, 
reserved,  jealous  nature  seemed  to  come 
back:  and  we  became  terrified  lest  she 
should  determine  on  starting  to  join  her 
husband.  To  induce  her  to  wait  for  letters 
was  becoming  next  to  impossible.  No  one 
but  Martha  could  have  done  it — and  no  one 
but  a  Martha  w^ho  had  come  from  Ens^land, 
and  who  had  left  her  own  husband,  and  had 
faced  a  time  of  peril,  to  be  of  help  to  Rosa- 
mond. As  for  me  .  .  V  why,  I  have  been  ace  us- 
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tomed  to  being  used  and  set  aside  all  my 
life — so  her  refusal  to  heed  me  was  neither 
new  nor  discouraging. 

Can  one  count  days  in  looking  back  to 
such  a  time  as  the  one  I  am  trying  to  de- 
scribe? I,  at  least,  cannot.  It  was  a  life  to 
us  that  period — thus  much  I  recollect — a  life 
of  emotions  and  duties,  under  circumstances 
so  new,  that  betwixt  the  fear,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  strangeness,  time  slipped 
on — Heaven  knows  how!  It  passed  quickly; 
but  now  it  seems  like  an  affair  of  months— 
not  a  fortnight..  No  letters  came:  neither 
from  Dijon  nor  from  Italy.  I  did  not  then 
understand  how  hard-pressed  our  Rosamond 
must  have  been  by  her  suspense,  before  she 
would  have  brought  herself  to  ask  Sangro 
if  there  was  any  news  of  M.  Delbar — She 
would  like  to  speak  with  him !  She  would 
speak  with  him ! 

Sangro  came  back  from  his  mission  with  a 
face  I  could  not  comprehend,  then — buoyant 
with  satisfaction,  which  he  concealed  as  w^ell 
as  his  ragged  rose-coloured  handkerchief 
could  do  it.  No — there  was  no  news  of 
M.  Delbar.  He  had  left  Paris  three  weeks 
ago,  and,  it  was  said,  to  make  a  tour  in  the 
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East,  Eh ! — he  had  money  to  pay  my  lady. 
I  daresay  he  will  travel  as  long  as  it  lasts!" 
— Avas  the  whisper  in  my  ear,  which  followed 
this  piece  of  information  to  Rosamond. 

She  wept  tears  of  disappointment. — Could 
no  Italians  be  found  in  Paris?  not  one  that 
belonged  to  the  club  which  his  master  had 
frequented?  ''  I  was  remiss,"  said  she 
(anxious  to  relieve  herself,  by  blaming  some- 
body), "not  to  have  gone  there  with  him  — 
not  to  have  insisted  on  knowing  what  passed 
more  precisely  .  .  .  Others  went : — and  now, 
woe's  me!  every  body  knows  more  about 
him  than  I  do!  .  .  And  whom  can  I  find?  .  . 
where  can  I  send?  "  Her  YGvy  soul  yearned 
to  be  -with  him  .  .  if  it  was  only  to  suffer 
the  pain  of  seeing  .  .  .  but  this  we  did  not 
know  till  long  afterwards;  for  we  felt  it 
difficult  to  speak  to  her  of  what  had  passed 
betwixt  her  and  the  Princess. 

Last  of  all,  in  the  abjectness  of  her  agony, 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  La  Morgenstern,  and 
sent  it  to  the  hotel  in  the  Isle,  on  the  chance 
of  its  being  forwarded. 

But  the  besom  of  destruction  might  have 
passed  over  all  those  with  whom  she  had  of 
late  been  living :  so  dead  was  the  stillness — 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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unbroken  even  by  rumour.  In  truth,  after 
that  frightful  fever  and  all  its  attendant  cala- 
mities, Paris  had  grown  cautious. — Many- 
turbulent  spirits  had  fled;  and,  if  there  re- 
mained any  members  of  the  Secret  Societies, 
they  were  too  suspicious  to  hold  the  most 
indirect  communication  with  Rosamond. 
Her  English  lo¥er,  so  coarsely  ran  their 
comments,  had  sold  them  to  the  police:  and 
to  them,  too,  the  utter  absence  of  sign  or 
token  from  Roccabella,  may  have  announced 
that  he  had  trodden  in  the  steps  of  Valpiquet, 
and  deserted  them,  ^ot  a  syllable  was  to 
be  heard— not  an  intimation  was  to  be  got  at. 
Day  after  day  dragged  on.  The  rapid  and 
steady  eagerness  with  which  (as  Martha  put 
it)  Rosamond  seemed  to  snatch  at  strength, 
frightened  us — for  we  felt  that  she  would  not 
be  much  longer  restrained  from  taking 
inquiry  into  her  own  hands.  ^'  I  have  but 
hhn  to  live  for  now,"  she  would  say — and 
then  weep,  and  beg  pardon  for  the  slightest 
expression  which  could  be  construed  as 
seeming  ingratitude,  for  what  she  called  "  the 
vast  services "  we  two  had  rendered  her. 
We  two,  meanwhile,  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  unkind  letters  from  England,  which  as- 
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sumed  that  we  were  "  making  the  most  of 
our  holiday."  It  would  be  time,  in  a  very- 
few  days,  for  Martha  to  go  home  to  her 
husband.  Of  Mr.  Shepherd  we  never  spoke. 
Rosamond  had  small  idea  of  the  extent  of 
her  obligations  to  him;  we,  smaller  notion 
still — of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  at  that 
instant  occupied. 

The  crisis  had  reached  its  last  point  of 
irritation  (though  who  knows  ivliat  mortals 
cannot  bear?)  when  one  evening  I  was 
summoned  out,  betwixt  day  and  dark,  to  the 
Hotel  de  Paris,  by  a  commissioner,  who  pro- 
tested that  he  was  not  to  lose  sight  of  me 
till  he  had  delivered  me  there. — In  the  street, 
even,  the  man  would  not  tell  me  by  whom, 
or  on  what  errand  I  was  summoned.  '^  One 
wanted  to  see  me,"  was  all  he  would  say. 
I  knew  Paris  so  well  that  I  had  no  fears  of 
Bastile  or  Inquisition,  beginning  with  a  call  at 
the  '^  Hotel  de  Paris;'' — nevertheless,  in  such 
a  time  of  dark  proceedings  and  shocks,  I  was 
glad  not  to  have  forgotten  my  ash-plant 
before  I  came  out.  All  was  explained  by  the 
face  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  who  was  standing  in 
the  great  doorway.  His  face  was  as  white 
as  a  sheet. 
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"Come  up!"  he  said;  "come  up  with 
me!  " — in  a  voice  which  belonged  to  the  face 
—I  knew  he  had  some  bad  news :  but  I  was 
not  prepared  for  the  quality  of  it. 

"  I  dared  not  send  my  card,  even  ...  I  did 
not  want  any  one  to  know  that  I  was  here, 
that  I  was  back  from  Dijon,  till  I  had  seen 
you,  by  yourself — till  we  had  consulted  to- 
gether!" 

"  Dijon — that  means  Count"  .... 

"Hush! but  what   matter   is  it 

now  whose  name  is  named  or  not  named? 
—since  the  man  is  dead- — dead,  and  buried 
there." 

What  I  said — what  I  did — whether  I  made 
some  outcry  or  not,  I  can  never  remember. 
.  .  .  .  "Dead!  "  I  gasped  out,  at  last — "dead 
and  buried!  and  are  you  sure?  and  you  have 
been,  yourself,  to  Dijon?  " 

"  I  have :  and  I  am  sure  ...  It  is  a 
horrible  business,  take  it  which  way  you 
will." 

In  the  sheer  weakness  of  distress,  I  could 
not  help  reiterating,  "But  are  you  sure? — 
but  can  you  be  sure?  " 

"  Certain — I  will  tell  you — and  I  have 
proofs.  ,  .    You   know   I   had  hard  work, 
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througli  that  man  of  his,  to  find  out  where 
he  really  was,  and  under  what  name.  He 
had  written  a  letter,  as  you  may  have  heard, 
which  perhaps   may  have   mentioned  these 

things  to  Mrs. ,  to  the  Countess  .... 

but — that  night,  when  the  Police  would  have 
pulled  her  out  of  bed,  if  they  had  not  been 
bought  off — the  great  hulking^  cowardly 
fellow — Sir — he  swallowed  it." 

"  You  wrote  to  us  that  the  name  the  Count 
went  by  was  Rochemaure." 

"  Gad,  my  good  sir — that  was  here ! — 
Such  fellows  change  their  names  as  they  do 
their  masks.  It  was  Mr.  John  Smith — 
or  Smith  John  (it's  all  one  to  a  foreigner!) 
who  had  put  up  at  the  Chapeau  Bleu, 
at  Dijon — a  low  inn,  sir,  which  the  bag- 
men go  to;  and  he  was  waiting  there  for 
advices  from  America,  he  gave  out.  These 
noodles  of  French,  sir,  will  believe  any  body 
in  any  thing  that  he  says — provided  he  does 
not  use  the  accent.  John  Smith  was  the 
name  on  his  portmanteau ;  and  not  a  thing  in 
it  (so  far  as  I  thought  it  right  to  examine) 
had  been  tumbled  over  or  carried  away." 

"  Only  fancy! — it  was  hard,"  continued 
Shepherd,  "  when  I  got  to  Dijon,  to  come 
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to  the  speech  of  any  one  at  the  Chateau 
Bleu  J  who  could  give  me  a  straight  answer 
to  a  plain  question.  They  had  had  trouble  of 
their  own  in  the  house,  sir.  The  landlord 
had  been  shot  by  mistake  (they  said),  on  his 
own  door-step — on  the  second  of  their  glori- 
ous days.  I  suspect  he  had  been  out,  seeing 
the  row." 

Even  then,  afflicted  as  I  was,  and  eager  for 
more,  the  whimsical  thought  loould  freak 
across  my  mind — how  Shepherd  had  seemed 
to  find  nothing  so  difficult  in  Rosamond's 
illness  and  his  own  devotion,  as  his  own 
disappointment  in  not  "seeing  the  row" 
at  Paris. 

"  You  see,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  make 
things  out,"  resumed  the  narrator.  "One 
could  not  press  a  heap  of  hysterical  women — 
and  no  wonder — with  inquiries.  Well,  I  got 
at  the  authorities,  and  Gad,  sir!  there  are 
honest  people  among  the  French.  There 
were  all  the  poor  fellow's  possessions,  to 
speak  for  themselves — a  pocketbook,  sir,  on 
the  table,  with  what  is  equivalent  to  five 
hundred  pounds  of  English  money  in  it,  and 
D.  outside.  They  would  not  give  that  up: 
and  quite  right.     It  lies  sealed  up  at  the 
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Prefecture — till  it  can  be  claimed.  When 
that  can  be,  who  knows?  " 

''"  Then,  what  did  you  learn?  " 

"Learn,  sir?  little  or  nothing — beyond 
this,  that  the  owner  of  certain  possessions, 
and  a  certain  passport,  had  been  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  and 
stabbed  to  the  heart,  on  the  Tuesday,  at  the 
Chapeau  BleUj  where  he  had  been  living  for 
a  week.  They  supposed  he  must  have  lain 
there  many  hours,  from  the  state  of  the  body 
— since  the  distress  of  the  people  of  the 
house  had,  naturally  enough,  prevented  their 
seeing  after  lodgers  who  never  rangJ' 

''Stabbed  to  the  heart!" 

A  mute  shake  of  the  head  was  the  answer. 

"  But  what .  .  .  but  who  could  be  sus- 
pected?— by  whom  could  it  have  been 
done?" 

"  Either  by  himself  or  some  one  else," 
was  the  natural  reply  to  my  stupid  question. 
'-  Sir,  when  people  wander  about  in  that 
obscure  way,  who  can  be  certain  how  they 
come  to  their  end?  Folks  who  conspire, 
hate  and  mistrust  one  another  mortally. 
Why,  when  they  were  living  in  my  house, 
I  had,  if  one,  twenty  letters  warning  me 
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against  harbouring  such  a  traitor.     If  some 
one  murdered  him,  it  was  no  common  rob- 
ber— for  not  a  morsel  of  his   property  was 
touched:  and  a  pocketbook,  as  I  tell  you, 
with  twelve  thousand  francs^  was  left  on  the 
table.    But  who  could  that  have  been  ?     He 
had  seen  no  visiters  save  two  of  his  confede- 
rates from  Paris,  on  the  very  night  when  the 
riot  broke  out  at  Dijon.     The  landlady  re- 
membered hearing  them  calling  to  him,  and 
his  calling  to  them  as  they  went  down-stairs  to 
get  into  a  post  carriage.     After  that  no  one 
heard  his  voice  again — and  Marteau  himself, 
the  landlord,  was  shot  that  night;  and  the 
waiter  ran  off  to  join  the  Reds ; — so  that  there 
is  no  possible  clue  to  suspicion  of  any  one. 
If  he  destroyed  himself,  it  must  have  been 
premeditated ;  for  when  the  body  was  found 
it   was    peaceably   laid   in   bed — the   linen 
soaked  with  blood — the  clothes  folded  on  the 
chair — and  the  lamp  on  the  table  at  the  bed- 
side  burnt  out.      The  authorities   had  too 
much  to  do  to  look  into  the  matter  minutely, 
especially   as   there   were    no   relations    to 
appear.      He   is  buried — they   showed   me 
where,  in  the  cemetery :  and  I  have  put  a 
stone  on  the  place.     I  debated  with  myself 
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whether  I  should  not  have  the  body  taken 
up,  in  order,  if  I  could,  to  be  able  to  swear 
to  it  ...  .  But  you  see  that  no  mistake  was 
possible;  for  there  were  all  his  clothes  and 
his  passport,  and  a  letter  half  finished  among 
his  papers,  addressed  to  ....  0,  Mr.  Bell! 
what  a  world  of  misery  will  it  let  in  on  that 
poor  dear  woman,  w^hen  it  is  broken  to  her! 
'Tis  too  true,  I  fear. — They  persist  that  he 
destroyed  himself;  and  at  a  stricter  time 
they  would  not  have  laid  him  in  consecrated 
ground.  If  I  had  asked  for  an  examination 
that  might  have  been  added  to  her  other 
griefs! " 

I  was  dumb — for  Mr.  Shepherd  was  not  a 
man  to  trifle ;  still  less  to  exaggerate  or  to 
make  assertions  without  being  satisfied  that 
they  were  true — stunned  by  the  horror  of  a 
catastrophe  so  unforeseen.  So  little  had  he 
seemed  made  for  death — that  superb,  tall, 
joyous  Italian — so  little  fit  to  die!  .  .  And 
Rosamond,  poor  Rosamond!  how  would  she 
endure  so  tremendous  a  stroke — how  was  it 
to  be  communicated  to  her?  Heaven  forgive 
my  weakness  ! — but  I  wished  for  one  instant 
that  /  had  been  the  dead  man  in  place  of 
being   selected   as   the    messenger   of  such 
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hideous  tidings!  Yet  first  I  must  inquire 
more  minutely.  It  was  intolerable — it  was 
so  impossible  that  he  could  be  dead — ^Who 
had  found  the  body? — the  people  of  the 
house? — had  they  broken  the  door,  and  the 
key  was  inside? 

"They  said  so; — many  of  those  foreign 
rooms  open  with  one  key.  But,  as  I  tell  you, 
the  town  had  been  in  such  a  confusion,  that 
no  one  could  recollect  any  thing,  or  tell  the 
same  story  twice  alike.  There  was  his  body 
stabbed  to  the  heart :  and,  as  I  conceive,  none 
of  his  property  touched.  They  have  sealed 
up  the  pocketbook,  and  keep  it  under  lock 
and  key.  The  business  is  a  bad  one :  and  I 
can  see  no  possible  way  by  which  inquiry 
can  clear  it  up.  This  will  make  it  worse  for 
her ;  nothing  tortures  women  so  much  as  a 
mystery!  I  imagine,  from  what  Sangro  has 
told  me,  that  his  family  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge her — no  loss,  in  one  sense:  and  so  I 
ventured  to  inform  the  people  at  Dijon  what 
his  real  name  and  connections  were — and 
they  have  undertaken  to  communicate  the 
news  to  his  relatives  in  Italy.  I  conclude 
that  you  will  undertake  the  fearful  task  of 
acquainting  her.     By  Heaven,  sir!"  and  the 
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stout  man's  voice  quivered  as  he  said  it,  '^so 
long  as  I  live,  I  shall  feel  pity  for  execu- 
tioners after  this!  But  not  to  night.  If  the 
poor  thing  can  sleep,  pray  let  her  have  one 
more  night's  sleep — one  more  night's  hope!" 
And  with  that  we  parted. 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 

BEYOND  THE  GRAVE. 

I  PRAY  the  patient  friends  who  have  fol- 
lowed me  so  far  in  the  story  of  a  woman's 
restless  heart,  to  spare  me  from  the  pain  of 
living  over  again  that  fearful  hour  on  the 
scaffold.  A  surgeon  must  become  hard  to 
be  humane;  but,  unless  there  were  such 
beings  as  professional  announcers  of  cala- 
mity (like  the  hired  wallers  of  the  Irish),  I 
cannot  fancy  a  task  such  as  mine  being 
gone  through  without  something  like  a 
rending  of  soul  and  body  asunder.  God 
pity  those  who  have  to  abide  bereavement; 
but  God  strengthen  also  those  who  have  to 
administer  such  terrible  tidings  as  I  had  to 
administer! — Since  then,  whenever  I  have 
been  ill,  or  depressed,  or  in  a  humour  for 
self-disapprobation,  I  have  lived  through  that 
scene  again — have  heard  the  scream  which 
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burst  out,  long,  long  ere  I  could  reach  the  end 
of  my  story.  "He  is  dead — he  is  dead !  I 
see  it  in  your  face — 0  my  God,  he  is  dead !  I 
shall  never  be  with  him  again!  " — and  I  have 
asked  myself  if  we  were  abrupt,  or  coarse, 
or  insufficient,  in  almost  the  most  cruel 
emergency  to  which  Fate  or  Providence  can 
call  persons  of  tender  and  not  selfish  natures. 

So  terrific  was  that  despair  of  Rosamond's, 
that  we  thought  she  would  die. — Her  cries 
rang  down  the  street — it  required  more  than 
one  pair  of  steady  hands  to  hold  her.  Not 
for  one  instant  did  she  appear  to  doubt  what 
we  told — and  thus  showed  a  confidence  in  us, 
on  the  thought  of  which  I  repose  even  now^ 
The  strength  of  her  character  was  not  con- 
tradicted by  impotent  lashings  and  writh- 
ings — by  idle  attempts  to  gainsay,  by  frantic 
hopes  that  something  might  be  done ; — but 
the  strength  of  passion  and  affection  was  also 
there. — She  rolled  on  the  ground  in  a  misery 
so  insupportable,  that  the  most  resolute 
bystander,  who  had  cared  the  least  for  her, 
must  have  been  shaken  by  the  sight. 

Then,  indeed,  did  I  feel  it  a  blessing  that 
my  child  had  not  been  impeded  in  obeying 
her  grateful  heart ;  fantastic  and  overstrained 
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as  had  seemed  the  step  she  had  insisted  on 
taking.  Then,  indeed,  did  I  see  how  a 
woman  can  soothe  a  woman,  with  a  thou- 
sand little  cares — with  a  loving  patience  that 
wearies  not;  such  as  should  shame  all  who 
have  scouted  the  sex  because  of  its  treasons, 
in  the  hour  of  triumph  or  of  rivalry.  Day 
and  night  was  Martha  with  the  poor  crea- 
ture— to  hold  her  hand — to  bathe  her  fore- 
head— to  comfort  her  with  the  holy  words 
which  are  so  comforting  when  not  forced  on 
the  patient  or  zmpatient.  She  never  seemed 
to  weary,  never  to  give  up — and  she  had  her 
encouragement  for  me  too.  "  It  will  pass, 
dear — it  will  pass,"  she  would  say ;  "perhaps 
all  the  quicker  because  she  is  so  beaten  down : 
and  you  see  that  her  health  is  recovering." 

Could  there  be  any  explanation  of  the 
last  remark  which  was  true — in  an  outburst 
which  I  heard,  one  day  during  the  few 
moments  while  I  relieved  Martha — behind 
the  curtain  of  Eosamond's  alcove? 

"  Well,  he  has  not  gone  to  Italy  with  that 
woman ;  God  be  thanked  for  tliat^  in  all  this 
misery ! " 

Martha  was  right. — The  agony  c^zJpass ;  so 
far  as  peril  to  life  or  reason  was  concerned^ 
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and  so  soon,  possibly,  as  could  have  been 
foreseen.  Then  came  an  avidity  for  par- 
ticulars— for  every  particular.  How  had 
all  this  been  found?  who  had  found  it? 

She  was  tenderly  and  gravely  informed 
of  the  truth,  as  we  knew  it;  and  the  dignity 
of  her  nature  was  seen  in  this — that  she 
neither  doubted  the  facts,  so  carefully  col- 
lected by  one  who  had  no  reason  to  lie,  nor 
understated  her  oblie^ations  to  him  ^vho  had 
gathered  them.  "A  true,  loyal  Englishman," 
she  said ;  ''but,  if  it  please  Heaven's  mercy,  I 
hope  and  trust  never  to  see  him  again !  " — 
and  then  she  fell  back  into  the  storm,  and  the 
wreck,  and  the  cruel,  cureless  torment; — and 
then  I  despaired  again,  and  Martha  sate  by 
her  and  again  heartened  me  up.  "  We  will  get 
her  to  Gray  house,"  whispered  my  daughter. 
"What  a  blessing  that  Rosamond  has  put 
confidence  in  us !  She  will  inquire,  and  I 
trust  she  ivill: — till  she  has  the  most  convin- 
cing testimony  which  can  be  got — but  she 
knows  it  is  so. — I  feared  she  would  disbelieve 
it.  0  father!  let  us  be  thankful  that  we 
have  not  to  deal  with  that  We  will  get  her 
to  Grayhouse;  it  is  a  new  place — and  the  air 
is  indeed  exhilarating." 
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It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  so  soon 
as  Rosamond's  strength  made  it  possible, 
she  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  go  to 
DijoD,  to  make  inquiries  on  the  spot  there. 
"Not  that  I  have  the  shghtest  doubt!  "  she 
said — "not  that  there  can  be  the  faintest 
hope  ....  but  I  should  hear,  perhaps,  from 
somebody  there  how  his  last  days  ^vere 
spent ;  how  he  looked  .  .  .  That  letter  which 
was  never  finished  is  all  that  I  care  to  have 
...  I  wonder  whether  my  ring  was  on  his 
finger  when  they  buried  him !  " — But,  for 
our  sakes,  she  controlled  this  inclination. 
The  fragments  of  further  evidence  which  the 
closest  inquiries  could  bring  out,  gave  me 
the  distressing  impression  that  what  she 
might  have  heard  at  Dijon  might  have  tend- 
ed to  lacerate  her  heart,  rather  than  to  heal 
it. — Putting  the  facts  together  with  what 
Sangro  had  owned  to,  concerning  the  customs 
of  the  Princess — it  seemed  too  clear  that  she 
had  heard  the  last  words  of  poor  Salva- 
tore  while  he  was  in  life. — Madame  Marteau 
(who  must  needs  swear  to  something,  and 
whose  own  tragedy  had  unsettled  her  re- 
collection) having  once  spoken  to  the  fact, 
steadily  abided  by  it — and  swore  that  she 
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had  heard  Roccabella  call  from  his  room, 
"  Good-night,"  in  answer  to  the  "  Good-night, 
Salvatore,"  which  she  had  also  heard  on  the 
staircase ;  and  that  the  little  shabby,  pale  boy, 
with  a  fluty  voice,  who  had  talked  the  most, 
had  said  to  the  bigger  man  as  the  latter  got 
into  the  carriage,  "  We  might  as  well  bespeak 
this  carriage  to  fetch  him  on  Thursday ! "  .  .  . 

"Might  not  you  hear  something,  Rosa- 
mond, that  would  give  you  pain  ?  "  said  Mar- 
tha. "  We  will  go  any  where  with  you  in 
order  to  give  you  any  relief.     But,  dearest, 

think  for  a  moment what  you  might 

hear  might  fail  to  relieve  you." 

I  believe  it  was  on  that  very  same  day  that 
we  had  all — even  Rosamond's  self — a  reason 
to  be  glad  that  she  had  been  dissuaded — in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  Italy  ....  When 
the  arrival  of  this  was  announced,  how  she 
tore  it  open!  .  .  There  had  been  a  moment's 
flash  of  mad  hope  ....  there  might  be 
still,  just — only  just  a  possibility  .  .  .  But 
for  this  very  reason  all  the  more  coldly,  all  the 
more  cruelly,  did  the  contents  of  that  paper 
strike  her,  when  her  poor  weeping  eyes  had 
mastered  them.  The  letter  was  not  \vritten 
in  any  handwriting  that  she  had  ever  seen — 

VOL.  II.  z 
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It  was  a  formal  letter  of  business,  addressed 
by  the  secretary  or  lawyer  of  the  Roccabella 
family,  as  answer  to  a  communication  which, 
the  writer  acknowledged,  had  been  received 
by  Count  Alessandro  Roccabella — dated  from 
that  villa  on  the  lake  of  Como,  with  its  plane- 
tree  walk,  and  its  steps  dipping  into  the  water, 
and  its  cypresses,  and  its  vases  of  flowers, 
and  its  oleander  and  lemon  trees,  which  Rosa- 
mond knew  by  heart, — so  often  and  so  lov- 
ingly had  his  love  painted  them  to  her. 

The  letter  set  forth,  that  in  answer  to  a 
communication  from  Paris,  from  a  person 
calling  herself  Rosamond,  Countess  of  Roc- 
cabella— the  Count  Alessandro  Roccabella, 
brother  of  the  deceased  Count  Salvatore 
Roccabella,  was  anxious  that  the  above  person 
should  be,  in  all  courtesy,  apprized  that  the 
marriage  described  by  her  as  having  taken 
place,  had  never,  as  she  was  already  aware, 
been  acknowledged  by  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. Thus  she  was  warned,  for  her  own 
sake,  not  to  raise  any  claims  to  any  property 
which  the  deceased  might  have  left  behind 
him : — since  no  such  claims  would  be,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  admitted  by  the  family.  She 
was  further  apprized  that  an  appointed  agent 
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was  by  this  time  at  Dijon,  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  from  the  authorities  there  such 
possessions  as  the  deceased  might  have  left 
behind  him — being  furnished  with  the  fullest 
power  of  identifying  the  person  found  dead 
in  the  Hotel  du  Chapeau  Bleu  with  their  kins- 
man. This  was  set  forth  with  the  least  amount 
of  circumlocution  possible  to  an  Italian. 

Strange  to  say,  the  insult  which  this  letter 
conveyed  seemed  to  revive,  rather  than  to 
crush,  Eosamond.  She  had  been  through- 
out her  life  always  able  to  rise  superior  to 
offence  frorp  those  for  whom  she  never  cared. 
She  had  always  disdained  to  enter  the  lists 
in  support  of  her  own  privileges,  against 
mean  and  grasping  adversaries.  "  I  do  not 
suppose,"  said  she — the  true  nobility  of  her 
character  breaking  forth — "that  these  people 
deliberately  mean  to  distress  me — I  do  not 
suppose  that  they  can  conceive  /have  a  right 
to  feel  sorrow.  O  let  them  do  what  they 
like,  cousin ! — 0  let  them  take  every  thing ! 
What  can  it  avail?  They  cannot  bring  him 
back — they  cannot  prevent  my  remembering 
him !  .  .  .  How  right  you  were,  for  my  sake, 
to  prevent  my  going  down  yonder!"  .  .  . 

With  persons  such  as  she,  one  is  always 
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safe — with  persons  whose  honour  is  the 
strongest,  however  strong  their  feelings  be — 
and  that  Italian  letter — cruel  as  it  seemed — 
did  its  part  in  helping  forward  Rosamond's 
restoration.  She  did  not  weep  the  less — 
she  did  not  grieve  the  less  for  it;  but  she 
was  less  fluttered  by  indecision — and,  as  re- 
garded the  portion  which  related  to  herself, 
she  heeded  it  no  more  than  the  blowinof  of  the 
wind  .  .  .  He  was  not  there  to  be  hurt  by  it. 
"  Let  us  go  to  England  .  .  and  we  will  there 
talk  of  my  plans.  From  them  ?  why,  I  ex- 
pected nothing  from  them — but  here  I  must 
not  stay  an  hour  longer  than  can  be  helped 
— wasting  other  peoples'  time,  and  spending 
other  peoples'  money." 

IJfevertheless,  our  coming  back  to  Eng- 
land— in  all  sad  security  after  the  hurricane 
and  earthquake  were  over — was  felt  by  all 
concerned  in  it  to  be  a  heavy  triah  I 
wanted  to  get  home  on  Rosamond's  account, 
to  consult  Mr.  Bessell — as  well  as  for  a  hun- 
dred more  intimate  reasons.  It  was  hidi 
time  that  Martha  should  be  at  Grayhouse 
again — Mrs.  Marshall,  the  elder,  having 
failed  to  make  herself  popular  among  the 
boys ;  and  we  knew  that  every  one  was  more 
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or  less  relieved  by  the  frightful  catastrophe 
at  Dijon.  But  the  excitement  had  died  out 
— the  tale  was  told;  and  though  loe  were 
going  home — where  was  Eosamond's  home 
to  be?  She  once,  and  only  once,  used  the 
phrase,  ^''Turned  adrift V — from  which  I 
could  gather  how  entire  was  her  sense  of 
desolation. 

Then,  to  come  to  an  end  with  Sangro  had 
been  no  easy  matter — if  end  was  come  to — 
which  he  obstinately  refused  to  admit. 
*'  My  legacy''^  (so  Rosamond  called  him)  was 
not  a  creature  to  be  included  in  any  scheme 
of  life  which  might  be  poor,  or  precarious, 
or  hard-working; — and  yet,  how  attached 
that  man  had  been  to  her !  There  was  no 
cominoj  to  an  end  with  Sanojro  ...  He  would 
not  quit  his  mistress — he  would  serve  her 
for  anything — for  nothing.  He  would  tell 
her  all  he  knew — all  he  had  known  from  the 
first ! — and  part  company  from  her  he  would 
not,  till  a  solemn  obligation  had  been  entered 
into  (our  Sangro  was  wise  enough  to  believe 
English  obligations),  that  so  soon  as  Rosa- 
mond could  send  for  him,  send  for  him  she 
would. — As  it  was,  and  though  we  all 
believed  and  knew  the  engagement  to  be  no 
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empty  threat — their  parting  was  a  very  sad 
one,  and  the  number  of  curious  little  delica- 
cies— of  touching,  careful  surprises — which 
were  found  in  every  corner  of  our  luggage, 
thrust  in  by  the  affectionate  creature,  cannot 
be  counted.  He  would  have  no  money! 
(only  he  took  it.)  He  had  got  a  place — 
only  for  a  month,  or  a  week,  or  a  day,  in 
order  to  be  free  if  La  Rosmunda  (he  never 
talked  of  Judith  now)  wanted  him. 

Mr.  Shepherd  had  melted  away — I  can 
use  no  better  phrase.  *^  Hear  of  me  again! " 
he  had  said  in  answer  to  some  folly  of  mine — 
*^  see  me  again !  I  should  hope  you  will  do 
both;  and  often,  please  God!  And  here  on 
this  card  are  addresses  by  which  you  will 
always  find  me — for  I  do  not  travel  under 
false  names! — but  for  the  present,  believe 
me,  I  am  best  out  of  sight.  I  do  not  even 
wish  to  see  her — she  could  not  bear  to  see 
me;  and  I  trust  that  you  have  obliged  me, 
and  have  said  as  little  as  possible  in  a  cer- 
tain quarter.  But  I  am  within  call !  Recol- 
lect that  my  furthest  point  for  the  autumn 
will  be  the  Italian  lakes.  Gad,  sir! — it  will 
be  curious  to  go  about  there,  and  hear  those 
fellows  tell  of  their  revolutions  now." 
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It  was  not  till  we  crossed  the  Channel 
that  two  of  us  felt  as  if  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  passed. — Once  on  English  ground, 
the  little  wife  began  to  turn  her  thoughts 
homeward,  and  her  talk  too.  Her  one 
solitary  bit  of  pleasuring  in  Paris,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  had  been  a  shopping  excur- 
sion to  buy  gowns  for  the  mothers — the 
more  expensive  of  the  two,  but  the  uglier, 
for  Mrs.  Marshall. 

When  we  reached  London  I  sought  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Bessell — who  much 
desired  to  speak  with  Rosamond,  and  who 
indeed  showed  himself  humane  above  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  London 
lawyer,  through  whose  hands  many  troubles 
passed — and  at  a  moment,  too,  when,  as  he 
gave  us  to  understand,  he  had  a  great  reason 
for  private  irritation.  "  She  would,  you 
know,  Mr.  Bell — she  would  n^arry  that  man ! 
She  would  go  abroad  with  him !  /know  what 
that  comes  to — loss  of  time,  loss  of  health, 
loss  of  morals,  loss  of  money !  There  has  been 
my  daughter  Grace,  abroad  with  Lady  Marcia 
and  her  husband — another  of  those  worth- 
less refugees — and  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence ?    An  illness  on  coming  back — agastric 
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fever,  they  call  it — perpetual  discontent, 
because  we  would  not  let  her  go  across  into 
Italy  with  them — and  two  hundred  pounds 
to  pay  in  addition  to  the  money  she  took 
out  with  her." 

Yet  when  Rosamond's  distress,  and  vitter 
unfitness  for  business,  were  represented  to 
Mr.  Bessell — he  could  say,  "  Ah!  poor  thing, 
I  see. — Well,  then^  don't  force  me  on  her, 
I  will  write  to  Oliphant,  and*  a  few  days 
sooner  or  later  make  no  matter.  It  is  a  gain, 
rather  than  a  loss,  that  man's  death — and 
possibly  she  may  come  to  think  so  before 
all  is  done." 

She  thought — or  felt  rather  than  thought 
— that  the  calm  and  fresh  air,  and  exquisite 
homely  comfort  of  Grayhouse,  were  most 
healing  after  all  the  violent  excitement  in 
which,  for  the  last  few  months,  she  had  been 
living  and  growing  old.  When  my  wife  set 
eyes  on  Rosamond,  she  shed  tears  to  see 
how  much  she  had  faded  since  her  second 
wedding-day.  To  good  Mrs.  Blosse  the  same 
impression  was  so  painful  that  cake  and 
cherry  brandy  had  to  be  produced  to  pacify 
her.  "  Where  can  her  flesh  be  gone?  "  said 
the  attached  woman  betwixt   sip  and  sip. 
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*'  Her  face  had  never  that  dragged  look  even 
in  the  former  days  of  disparity,  when  those 
Liverpool  females  were  the  most  aggravating! 
It  never  had  those  deep  lines  in  it!  .  .  0 
ma'ara !  it  is  a  wreck,  if  there  ever  was  such 
a  calamity  on  the  shores  of  California!  Mr. 
Blosse  will  conceive  I  am  romancing  when  I 
tell  him  how  ill  she  looks — and  how  old! " 

Mrs.  Blosse  was  asked  to  come  to  Gray- 
house,  for  there  was  now  ample  room  for  her, 
owing  to  its  being  holiday  time.  Then  my 
wife  found  it  acceptable  to  have  some  one 
*^  to  indulge  with  " — who  loved  Rosamond  as 
well  as  she  did,  and  with  whom  she  could 
confidentially  discuss  matters  as  they  arose. 
Mrs.  Marshall  had  been  shipped  off  home, 
by  her  son — who  indeed,  I  suspect,  had 
become  utterly  tired  of  her  querulous  ways, 
and  of  her  determination  to  be  made  much 
of — and  Martha,  who  never  put  her  duties 
in  the  wrong  places,  on  returning  to  Gray- 
house  gave  herself  almost  exclusively  up  to 
her  husband,  and  walked  and  talked  with 
him — leaving  the  poor  widow,  not  solitary, 
but  not  fretted  with  attendance,  to  recover 
her  spirits  without  over  torment.  The 
dragged   look    began    to    disappear    from 
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Rosamond's  cheeks,  and  the  "deep  lines" 
to  become  shallower,  before  she  had  been  a 
week  in  that  delicious  moorland  air.  She 
was  beginning  to  talk  of  taking  girls  to 
educate,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  my 
wife — "  as  if,"  to  quote  from  her  letter  to  me 
on  the  subject,  "Rosamond  herself  had  not 
more  to  learn  in  some  respects  than  most 
children — and  as  if  people  would  trust  their 
girls  to  her,  after  what  has  been  in  the  papers 
about  her ! " 

But  about  the  seventh  day  after  Rosa- 
mond's arrival  at  Grayhouse,  Martha's  letter- 
bag  came  in  fraught  with  disturbing  matter. 
There  was  more  news  from  Italy !  This  time 
it  was  a  long  epistle  addressed  to  Rosamond, 
penned  by  no  man  of  business — by  no  man 
at  all.  The  Avriting  was  a  woman's,  merci- 
lessly correct,  and  legible,  and  delicate — 
every  word  might  have  been  engraved  with 
a  point  of  steel,  to  be  seen  keenly,  and  to 
pierce  deep.  My  wife,  who  was  sitting  with 
Rosamond,  was  too  busy  over  a  document 
from  myself,  to  observe  the  strange  distress 
into  which  the  poor  thing  was  once  again 
thrown.  But  the  distress  can  not  be  called 
strange,  seeing  that  the  contents  of  that 
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letter  were  something  as  follows. — Its  date 
was  from  the  Villa  Montegrone : — 

"  I  have  not  written  to  you  ere  this,  dear 
sister,"  began  the  Princess,  "  for  reasons, 
some  of  which  you  may  understand — be- 
longing to  yourself — belonging  to  me.  It 
is  not  my  habit — it  is  not  possible  for  me — 
to  force  my  confidence — any  more  than  it 
is  to  force  my  friendship — on  those  to  whom 
I  am  antipathetic  ;  and  I  can  never  forget 
the  looks  and  tones  with  which,  when  we 
parted  in  Paris,  you  rejected  my  poor,  though 
sincere,  ofi'ers  of  hospitality.  But  I  should 
have  earlier  replied  to  your  cry  for  succour 
to  me,  had  it  not  arrived  at  a  moment  when 
I  was  stricken  down  by  calamity — a  worse 
calamity,  dear  sister,  than  that  which  has 
struck  you. 

"  I  could  then  give  you  no  tidings  which 
would  throw  light  on  the  fate  of  the  noble 
being  who  is  no  more.  When  we  parted  at 
Dijon — myself  and  M.  Delbar  (the  painter, 
whom  you  may  recollect),  on  our  way  to 
North  Italy — I  only  saw  an  agony  in  Sal- 
vatore,  which  I  could  neither  control  nor 
meddle  with — little  dreaming  what  its  con- 
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sequences  might  prove  in  one  so  sensitive, 
so  full  of  honour — and  unhappily,  alas ! 
so  deserted  at  the  juncture  when  every  thing 
failed  him. — You  know  what  his  hopes  were 
for  Italy !  You  know  what  his  trust  was 
in  you! — A  cause  lost — a  heart  alienated! 
What  alternative  do  such  discoveries  leave 
to  the  generous  and  devoted  ?     Death. 

"Yet  I  would  not  write  this  did  I  not 
know  that  you  would  receive  it  with  that 
sublime  fortitude  of  yours,  which  is  as  impos- 
ing as  it  is  unaffected.  I  have  sympathy — not 
reproach — in  my  heart  for  you.  I  offer  you 
tears — not  fire.  He  did  not  upbraid  you,  be 
assured,  dear  sister — he  who  knew,  if  ever 
man  did,  how  wildly  a  woman's  heart  will 
wander,  and  how  vain  it  is  for  those  who 
are  noble  and  true  to  the  centre,  and  not 
on  the  outside  only,  to  promise  to  themselves 
a  continuance  of  the  same  affections  in  the 
same  forms — be  the  object  what  it  may ! 
He  could  allow  for  old  influences,  for 
national  associations  (for  was  he  not  himself 
national  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  ?) — he 
could  understand  how  your  foot  shrank 
from  the  contact  with  the  stormy  sea  over 
which  he  had  to  walk — how  an  old  friend 
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and  an  old  countryman,  naturally  in  the 
hour  of  difficulty,  resumed  that  ascendency 
over  you,  which  the  old  ideas  will  retain 
over  all  save  the  few  who  can  cast  them  off. 
On  that  evening  which  Agricole  and  myself 
passed  at  Dijon,  ere  we  crossed  the  Alps 
hither,  though  Salvatore  spoke  with  dejection 
of  your  having  quitted  the  shelter  in  which 
he  had  delighted  to  think  he  had  left  his 
treasure — though  he  was  made  melancholy 
by  your  utter  severance  of  the  chain  of 
communication,  through  our  friend,  which 
had  been  arranged — he  could  still  do  justice 
to  you  —  with  lionour,  with  affectionate 
liberality. — '  Can  I  blame  Rosamond  ?  '  he 
said.  '  Have  I  been  faithful,  as  their  English 
understand  it,  to  her  ?  And  you  see,  she  is, 
like  the  English,  open  and  accurate  in  all 
she  does.  She  renounced  a  splendid  fortune 
to  marry  me!  She  resigns  to  the  cause 
that  poor  provision  for  her  comfort  which  I 
had  left  in  the  hands  of  Agricole.' — This 
he  said  with  the  most  touching  candour 
and  resignation. — Do  not  reproach  yourself, 
dear  sister  ....  but  love  his  memory. 

"  Whether  aught  more  than  this  preyed  on 
his  mind  after  we  departed,  and  tempted 
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him  to  the  deed  which  has  deprived  us  both 
of  a  dear  friend,  who  can  say  ?  His  worth 
we  know — and  we  know  the  amount  of  our 
loss.  His  family,  with  whom  I  am  now  in 
daily  communication,  show  me,  by  their 
precious  and  hourly  affection,  how  much  they 
valued  him.  There  will  be  a  monument  to 
him  in  his  own  garden,  overlooking  his  own 
lake.  I  could  ask  you  to  come  and  see  it — 
to  come  and  share  my  grief — if  all  these 
Italians  were  not  about  us.  You,  as  much 
as  I,  despise  their  family  notions  of  pride 
and  poverty — though  you  and  I  are  not 
agreed  about  the  religion  of  the  ceremony 
of  marriage. 

'^I  live  with  them : — and  they  are  good — 
thoroughly  good — people,  and  they  know 
that  I,  too,  have  occasion  to  be  looked  after 
and  comforted.  Fancy  the  fearful  illness  of 
our  Agricole,  which  manifested  itself  a  few 
hours  before  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
and  which  made  it  necessary  for  me,  ere  we 
got  to  Milan,  to  take  measures  for  placing 
him  in  proper  hands.  I  am  assured  by  com- 
petent physicians  that  his  chances  of  recovery 
are  small.  He  is  in  confinement,  and  his 
Judith  will,  perhaps,  join  me  in  praying  that 
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he   may    not  become  imbecile,  but   I   fear 
that  is  likely. 

"  A  sad  past — a  sad  future — is  it  not,  for 
one  like  myself,  whose  life  has  been  a  long 
struggle  of  affections,  and  to  whom  Agricole 
had  been  so  much?  If  I  talk  to  you  about 
my  own  sorrows,  it  is  not  because  I  do  not 
feel  yours;  but  because  I  have  the  assurance 
that  your  tears  will  be  soon  dried,  and 
acknowledge  in  the  new  currents  which  your 
attachments  had  already  discovered,  one  of 
those  merciful  provisions  of  Destiny  which 
others  have  called  by  another  name. — We 
shall  probably  not  meet  again,  since  the 
idea  of  Paris  has  become  insupportable  to 
me  after  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the  last 
period,  and  I  shall  stay  here,  among  the  re- 
latives of  our  dear  Salvatore,  and  to  watch 
over  such  remains  of  life  as  may  yet  belong- 
to  Agricole.  I  will  not  say  that,  had  you 
placed  more  confidence  in  me,  some  of  these 
calamities  might  have  been  averted.  No  .  . 
I  have  nothing  in  my  heart  except  fidelity 
to  the  dead,  forgiveness  for  the  living,  and 
.  .  .  Yours,  in  farewell. 

"FlAMMA." 
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The  letter  dropped  from  Rosamond's 
hands :  with  a  loathing  at  her  heart  of  the 
covert  malignity  which  its  sentimental  pro- 
testations could  but  ill  disguise.  She  took 
it  up — she  read  it  again.  Must  she  not  have 
mistaken  that  woman's  meaning?  Could  it 
be  possible  that  even  one  so  corrupt  as  the 
Princess  dared  impute  to  her  infidelity  of 
heart  to  him  she  had  lost  ? — dared  congratu- 
late her  on  it,  as  a  timely  and  providential 
escape  from  the  distress  of  which  it  had 
been  the  cause? — dared  ascribe  it  as  the  mo- 
tive which  drove  the  departed  one  to  take 
his  own  life?  Yes  .  .  it  was  so  .  .  .  and  the 
woman  who  had  framed  such  a  legend  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  family — -was  triumphantly 
sharing  it  with  them — was  pointing  out  to 
them  this  joyful  and  virtuous  result  of  his 
English  marriage!  She  was  absolutely  to 
pass  for  the  wronger — the  Princess  for  the 
victim!  .  .  the  Dead  not  to  be  wept  because 
he  had  been  taken  away  from  evil  to  come! 
But  there  are  calumnies,  the  monstrous  ex- 
aggeration of  which  makes  them  powerless; 
and  the  contempt  which  Eosamond  felt  as 
she  read,  raised  her  to  a  superiority  above 
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all  that  falsehood  and  spite  could  further  do. 
It  was  but  the  final  rending  of  the  last  tie, 
the  tearing  of  the  last  page  out  of  her  book  1 
That  blow  had  been  stricken  in  his  death, 
which  numbed  her  to  all  other  blows  from 
without.  Self-reproach  no  living  being  could 
make  her  feel;  nor  had  all  the  tongues  of 
earth  sworn  it  in  chorus,  could  they  have 
made  her  believe,  for  a  passing  instant,  that 
he  had  distrusted  her  during  one  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life !  .  . 

My  wife  was  struck  by  the  unusual, 
almost  the  sepulchral,  stillness  with  which 
Kosamond  sate — news  having  been  commu- 
nicated to  Mrs.  Bell  which  made  her  tremble 
with  emotion,  and  which  made  her  doubt 
whether  she  could  report  it  without  an  out- 
break.— She  got  up  from  her  chair,  and 
quivered  across  the  room,  somehov\',  to 
the  pale  figure  in  black. — "  What  is  it, 
darling?  "  she  at  last  managed  to  say.  ''Is 
it  any  thing  in  which  any  one  can  help 
you?  Martha  will  be  at  home  directly  .  .  . 
if  you  do  not  think  I  can  be  of  any  good." 

"  She  shall  not  know  from  me  that  such 
a  letter  as  that  can  be  written  fi:'om  a  w^oman 
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to  a  woman  ....  Listen,  cousin,  I  will  read 
it  to  you." 

And  Rosamond  read  the  letter,  for  a  third 
time — aloud.  My  wife  too  sate  stupefied, 
though  the  excessive  wickedness  of  certain 
portions  had  to  be  explained  to  her,  ere  she 
could  fully  comprehend  the  motives  of  its 
writer,  and  the  temper  in  which  it  had  been 
penned. 

''0  Rosy,  my  child!"  said  my  old  wife, 
curbing  her  passion,  "  a  sore  and  a  shock- 
ing letter  that  is,  and  every  line  of  it  a  lie ! 
But  I  must  speak  as  I  have  spoken  before, 
and  I  must  ask,  to  whom  do  you  owe  your 
knowledge  of  such  women  as  the  writer  of 
that  letter?  Are  Mrs.  Chidley  or  Mrs.  Rick 
worse?  ignorant,  purse-proud  women — and 
one  with  a  liver  complaint,  arising  from 
stuffing  herself !  A  horrid  letter  it  is — and 
were  1  you,  it  should  break  for  me  such 
link  as  might  have  been  else  left  betwixt 
you  and  ....  It  is  a  lie  throughout !  eo  sure 
as  Heaven  is  Heaven! — Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead!  He  could  never  be  jealous  of 
you — no  one  could,  dear,  dearest  Rosamond  I 
No  one  icas^  my  child,  my  darling!  Do  you 
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know  Aat  I  kuBssune  neits&r  jorai^  and 
I  ]iai%  knovr  liov  I  diall  get;  k  ooL    Bad 


Poor  BoBunand  tned  fo  look  gnt^d 
and  inleicated^  and  fifted  np  ho*  langind 
e^;  but  die  qocsltian  on  loer  I^  was  in- 
ardcolaiB. 

""Panl  presferred  J  sboold  idl  jon,'"  aid 
the  good  woman;  IwiJt  Mr,  Begaell  has  w liltton 
thekttier,  and" 

""Mr.  BesBdl!  O  ^pod  modiBr,  I  can 
goess!  Is  it  the  maniage  d  Mk  Giraoe 
that  is  to  be  m j  good  news?  fleainen  hkss 
hxr,  if  idle  knew  as  much  of  manied  life  as 

IdOL" 

^  Heai^en  1ile»  uiaiiied  fife^  Bo^^  saij  I — 
and  I  wf  that  jea  oo^  to  hies  it.     II  fi 
Giaoe  Bessdl,  indeed!  a  fiided  o&d  : 
Mis.  Blofise  is  to  he  refied  «»;  I  dk : 
can  her  in  anj  shi|ie  cither  good  c:         — 
Ko!  shes  not  mj  good  new^  dear!! 
know ...  there  was  poor  Mr.  ircstwooc 

Bosamond  idhuddered. 

^Yoa  iSA  nol;  lore  him,  and  he  knew 
it  .  .  .  but  what  has  he  not  done  £nr  jon? 
(Mkr  people  • don't 
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— but  Mr.  Westvvoodj  I  am  commissioned 
to  remind  you,  bequeathed  to  you  a  noble 
income  during  your  widowhood." 

"  Well—I  know." 

''  During  your  widowhood,"  repeated  my 
wife  with  slow  emphasis — "  and  with  the 
express  provision,  drawn  out  by  the  most 
able  man  in  London,  of  the  same  returning 
to  you  should  you  become  a  second  time  a 
widow.  He  thought  for  you,  Rosamond, 
though  you  could  not  love  him,  and  he  knew 
it!  Feel  as  you  please  about  him — make 
what  you  like  of  the  money;  but  his  was 
love — and,  my  dear,  the  love  comes  like  a 
comfort  from  beyond  the  grave — and  like  a 
protection — and  like  a  repayment  for  much 
— much  that  your  wild  heart  may  have 
suffered.  It  is  not  the  money,  Rosamond — 
but  the  forethought.  God  bless  his  memory ! 
will  every  one  say  who  has  cause,  or  no  cause 
— to  love  you  as  dearly  as  we  do." 

Roccabella's  widow  sate  a  second  time 
struck  to  stone,  not,  I  verily  believe,  caring 
for,  or  counting  for  a  second  the  treasure 
showered  into  a  lap;  but  the  contrast — 
there  was  the  contrast!     How  could  an  up- 
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right,  noble,  generous  woman — let  her  be 
ever  so  mere  a  woman — escape  from  that? 
0  no!  with  her  it  was  not  the  money ;  it  had 

not  been,  it  could  not  be it  never  will  be! — 

but  the  compassion  could  not  be  shut  out. 
She  was  wilful,  but  she  was  just — and  not 
ungrateful.  Yet  she  did  her  best  for  a  little 
time  not  to  believe  what  had  been  told  her. 
"There  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  she. 
"I  am  satisfied. — I  was  told"  ....  and 
further  explanation  was  made  impossible,  by 
the  passion  of  tears  into  which  she  burst — 
begging  pardon  ten  minutes  afterwards — 
because  she  was  not  quite  strong  yet. 

"  You  know,"  continued  my  wife,  "  there 
was  a  second  paper  of  sealed  instructions, 
which  came  out  on  Martha's  wedding-day 
and  yours  .  .  .  this  was  only  to  be  opened  in 
the  event  of  your  widowhood  after  a  second 
marriage.  What  I  tell  you  was  in  it.  Paul 
has  known  it  this  week  past;  but  they  were 
anxious  to  ascertain  that  there  could  be  no 
possibility  of  its  being  disputed.  It  appears, 
however,  that  your  good  thorough-going 
friend,  Mr.  Shepherd,  brought  such  precise 
details  from  Dijon,  and  so  strictly  had  these 
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registered — that  the  chance  of  resisting  the 
claims  of  your  trustees  or  executors,  by- 
attempting  to  question  your  poor  husband's 
decease,  is  not  thought  worth  trying.  So 
God  bless  you,  Rosamond,  darling!  You  have 
your  fortune  again !  God  be  thanked  that  it 
is  under  this  happy  roof  I  tell  you  so!" 


THE  END. 
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